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INTRODUCTORY 


R\ILROAD  DEPOTS.— The  Illiuois  Central,  Yazoo  aud  Mississippi  Valley,  Soutliera  Pacuic 
and  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroads  have  their  passenger  depot  at  the  Union  Depot,  on  Soum 
Rampart  Street,  corner  of  Howard  Avenne.  The  Clio  and  Peters  Axenue  cars  pass  directly 
in  front  of  the  depot.  The  Dryades  car  passes  within  one  square  and  the  St.  Charles 
and  Tnlane  Belts  within  two  blocks. 

Louisville  and  Nashville  Depot   is  at  the  head  of  Canal  Street.   Most  of  the  cars  m  tae 

cltv  pass  near  by.  .       -,      ,      -r^    ^    t     ■  • 

Queen  and  Crescent  or  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  the  East  Louisiana  or 
New  Orleans  and  Great  Northern.  Louisiana  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  the  Mobile 
aud  Ohio,  and  The  New  Orleans,  Texas  and  Mexico  (Friscoj  have  their  passenger  depot  on 
Canal  and   North  Basin;   most  cars  pass  in  front. 

Pontchartrain  Depot  is  on  Elysiun  Fields  Street,  and  is  reached  by  the  Rampart  and 
Dauphine,   the  Clion  and  Carondelet  cars. 

Shell  Beach  Depot  is   on  Elysian  Fields  Avenue,   corner  of  St.  Claude. 

New  Orleans.  Fort  Jackson  and  Grand  Isle  Depot  is  on  the  Algiers  side. 

RAILROAD  TICKET  OFFICES.— Illinois  Central,  northwest  corner  St.  Charles  and  Common; 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  St.  Charles  and  Common,  under  St.  Charles  Hotel;  Southern  Pacific, 
St.  Cliarles  and  Gravier,  under  St.  Charles  Hotel;  Texas  and  Pacific,  St.  Charles,  near 
Common,  under  St.  Charles  Hotel;  Queen  and  Crescent,  under  St.  Charles  Hotel,  to  left  of 
main  entrance;  Mobile  and  Ohio,  Common,  near  Carondelet;  Frisco,  southeast  corner  St. 
Charles  aud  Common;  Louisiana  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  Gravier,  near  St.  Charles, 
under  St.  Charles  Hotel;  New  Orleans  and  Great  Northern,  Gravier,  near  Carondelet,  under 
St.   Charles  Hotel. 

BAGGAGE  TRANSFER  AND  BUS  COMPANIES.— New  Orleans  Transfer  Company,  840 
Common  Street,  telephone  Main  817;  Parcel  Transfer  Company,  734  Union  street,  telephone 
Main  400;  Pelican  Transfer  Company,  913  Graviei'  street,  telephone  Main  38;  American 
Transfer  Company,   Canal  near  Basin  (opposite  Terminal  Station),   teleprone  Main  4399. 

STREET  C Alls. —Belt  Lines.— St.  Charles  Avenue  Belt.— The  "Show"  line  of  the  city.  Starts 
on  Canal,  near  Levee,  runs  out  Canal  to  Baroune,  to  Howard  Avevnue,  to  St.  Charles  Avenue,  to 
Carrollton  Avenue,  passing  Charity  Hospital  and  Public  Library,  on  through  Carrollton,  passing 
to  Tulane  Avenue,   to  South  Rampart,  to  Canal,   to  starting  point. 

Esplanade  Belt.— Direct  to  Fair  Grounds,  Race  Track  and  City  Park,  via  B'ayou  St. 
John  to  Half-way  House  and  Cemeteries,  in  Canal  Street.  Starts  at  foot  of  Canal  Street, 
runs  by  Caanl  to  Rampart,  to  Esplanade  Avenue,  to  Bayou  St.  John  and  Metairie  Avenue,  to 
Canal  Street,  to  the  river,   Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Northeastern  depots. 

Canal  Belt. — Starts  on  Canal  Street,  near  the  Levee;  runs  out  Canal,  direct  to  the 
Cemeteries  and  the  Half-way  House,  through  Metairie  Avenue  to  Bayou  St.  John  ,to 
Esplanade  Avenue,  to  Race  Track,  to  Rampart,  to  Canal,  to  starting  point;  reverse  of 
Esplanade  Belt. 

Tulane  Belt.— Reverse  side  of  St.  Charles  Belt.  Direct  line  to  Public  Library,  Charity 
Hospital  and  Athletic  Park.  Starts  on  Canal,  near  the  Levee;  runs  by  Canal,  to  South 
Rampart,  to  Tulane  Avenue,  to  Carrollton  Avenue,  to  St.  Charles  Avenue,  to  Howard 
Avenue,   to  Baronne,   to  Canal,   to  starting  point. 

Uptown  Lines— Jackson  Avenue  Line.— Starts  on  Canal,  near  Levee;  runs  by  Canal  to 
Baronne,  to  Howard  Avenue,  to  St.  Charles  Avenue,  to  Jackson  Avenue,  to  Gretna  Ferry 
Landing. 

Prytauia  Line. — Direct  to  Picayune  and  other  newspaper  offices,  Memorial  Hall,  Howard 
Library,  passing  Margaret  Monument,  and  tlionce  through  a  magnificent  residence 
section  to  Audubon  Park.  Starts  on  Canal  and  Franklin  Streets,  runs  by  Camp 
to  Prytania,  to  Joseph,   to  Hurst,  to  Audubon  Park.     Returns  to  Canal  Street  by  same  route. 

Magazine  Line.— Direct  to  Lafayette  Square,  Memorial  Hall,  Howard  Libraries  and  Stuyve- 
sant  Docks.  Starts  on  Canal  aud  Fraukiin  Streets;  runs  by  Canal  to  Camp,  to  Old  Camp,, 
to  Magazine,  to  Louisiana  Avenue,  to  Laurel,  to  Audubon  Park.  Returns  by  Laurel,  to 
Valmont,   to  Constance,   to  Louisiana  Avenue,   to  Canal,   to  starting  point. 

Coliseum  Line.— Louisville  and  Nashville  Depot.  Direct  to  Audubon  Park,  Carrollton  and 
Southport.  Starts  on  Canal,  at  Louisville  and  Nashville  Depot;  runs  by  Canal  to  Carondelet, 
to  Clio,  to  Coliseum,  to  Felicity,  to  Chestnut,  to  Louisiana  Avenue,  to  Magazine,  to  B'roadway, 
to  Maple,  to  Carrollton  Avenue,  to  Oak  Street,  to  Poplar,  %nd  returns  by  Carrollton  Avenue, 
to  Maple,  to  Broadway,  to  Magazine,  to  Camp,  to  Calliope,  to  St.  Charles,  to  Canal,  to 
starting  point. 

Henry  Clay  Avenue.— Starts  on  Canal,  near  Levee;  runs  out  Canal  to  Carondelet,  to  St. 
Andrew,  to  Brainard,  to  Baronne,  to  Louisiana  Avenue,  to  Camp,  to  Heniy  Clay  Avenue. 
Returns  by  Henry  Clay  Avenue,  to  Coliseum,  to  Louisiana  Avenue,  to  Dryades,  to  Julia,  to 
St.  Charles,  to  Canal,  to  starting  point. 
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Dryades  and  Ferry  Line. — Starts  on  Canal,  near  Levee;  runs  out  Canal,  passing  Union 
Depot.  ^Starts  at  Canal  Street  Ferry  Landing;  runs  out  Canal  Street,  to  St.  Cliarles,  to 
Lee  Circle,  to  Howard  Avenue,  to  Dryades,  to  St.  Andrew,  to  Baronne,  to  Eighth.  Returns 
by  Rampart,  to  Philip,  to  Dryades,  to  Felicity,  to  Rampart,  to  Canal,  to  Ferry  at  foot 
of  Canal  Street. % 

Peters  Avenue  line.— Passes  Illinois  Central,  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley,  Southern 
Pacific  and  Louisville  and  Nashville  Depots.  Starts  on  Oanal,  near  Levee;  runs  O'lt  Canal' 
to  South  Rampart,  to  Calliope,  to  Franlilin,  to  Jackson  Avenue,  to  Freret,  to  Louisiana 
Avenue,  to  Dryades,  to  Peters  Avenue,  out  Peters  Avenue,  to  Tchoupitoulas.  Returns  to  Peters 
Avenue,  to  Dryades,  to  Dufossat,  to  Baronne,  to  Louisiana  Avenue,  to  Howard,  t«  Jackson 
Avenue,  to  Franklin,   to  Calliope,  to  Dryades,  to   Canal,  to  Starting  point. 

Annunciation  Line.— Passes  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Lee  Monument,  Margaret  Statue  and  Cotton 
Press  District.  Starts  Toledano  and  Tchoupitoulas,  to  Chippewa,  to  Annunciation,  to  Howard 
to  South  Peters,,  to  Canal.  Returning  via  Carondelet,  Clio,  Coliseum,  Erato  a^id  Annuncia- 
tion,  to  Toledano.      Passes  Athenaeum,   Lee  Monument. 


VUE  DE  LA  TJOTJVELLE  ORLr.A.NS  1719 


«  /.ej,-  Jlcs  i>n.  (juQj  Uia  i'  lici  Jjouryeois  sont  tsnXoztJ'iis- dbazL  pcndaniy  trxns  ttlols  dc-  Lcuiticg'  du.  Jc- 
dcbordt^rnanf  dor  cuiuju  du  fleu-ue  deputs  Ic  26  Tncirs  fiisgii  au  Zt  juLfc- .  DevarU  lu.  utllo'  il  y  a-' 
ime  IcDce  et  par^  dcrn/rre  ttn  ^>sse       ait/rvs-  dccoidprncn/s' .  n 


New  Orleans  in  1719. — From  a  Contemporary  Print. 

South  Peters  Belt.— Starts  Toledano  and  Tchoupitoulas,  to  Chippewa,  Race,  Annunciation, 
to  Erato,  Camp,  Calliope,  St.  Charles,  to  Canal,  to  Tchoupitoulas,  to  Howard,  to  Annun- 
ciation,   to    Toledano    and  Tchoupitoulas. 

Tchoupitoulas  Line.— Direct  to  Stuyvesant  Docks,  giving  fine  view  of  shipping  district 
and  levees.  Starts  at  Esplanade  and  Villere.  Canal  to  Tchoupitoulas,  to  Audubon  Park. 
Returns  by   Tchoupitoulas   to   South   Peters,   to   Esplanade  and  Villere. 

Washington  and  Napoleon  Avenues  Line.— Traverses  the  upper  section  of  the  city.  It  is 
operated  as  a  crosstown  line,  starting  at  the  river,  on  Napoleon  Avenue,  and  out  via 
Washington  and  Carrollton  Avenues  to  Half-way  House  and  Cemeteries,  where  close  connec- 
tions are  made  for  West  Eird  arid   City  Park. 

Downtown  Lines.— French  Market  and  City  Park  Line.— Starting  at  Canal  and  Camp,  through 
the  old  French  and  Spanish  quarters,  along  Bayou  St.  John  to  City  Park,  returning  via  Ur- 
suline  Street  to  starting  point. 

Levee  and  Barracks  Line. — Direct  to  French  Market,  United  States  Mint  and  the  sugar 
refineries.  Starts  on  Canal  Street,  opposite  the  United  States  Customhouse;  runs  by  Canal 
to  North  Peters,  to  Lafayette  Avenue,  to  Chartres  Street,  to  Poland,  to  Rampart;  transfers 
to  Dauphine  line  for  United  States  Barracks.  Returns  by  Poland  to  Royal,  to  Lafayette 
Avenue,   to  North  Peters,   to  Canal,   to  starting  point. 

Dauphine  Line.— Direct  line  to  Ursuline  Convent,  United  States  Barracks,  Slaughter- 
house, and  all  extreme  downtown  points;  also  to  Pontchartrain  and  Shell  Beach  Railroad 
Depots;  starts  at  foot  of  Canal  Street;  runs  by  Canal  to  Rampart,  to  Dauphine,  to  Flood, 
to  North  Peters,  to  the  Slaughter-house.  Returns  by  North  Peters,  to  Delery,  to  Dauphine,  ta 
Poland,  to  Rampart,  to  Canal,  to  starting  point. 

Paris  Ave.  and   St.  Bernard  Ave.  Lines. — 

Esplanade  Avenue  and  French  Market  Line.— (Combined  with  Tchoupitoulas  Line)— Direct 
to  Jackson  Square,  Cathedral  and  French  Market.  Starts  on  Canal  Street,  opposite  the  United 
States  Customhouse;  runs  to  North  Peters,  to  French  Market,  to  Esplanade  Avenue,  to  Villere 
Street. 

Claiborne  Line. — Direct  to  old  French  Cemeteries.  .  Starts  on  Canal,  near  the  Levee;  runs 
by  Canal  to  Claiborne  Avenue,  to  Elysian  Fields  ,to  St.  Claude,  to  Poland  Street.  Returns 
by  Urquhart  to  Elysian  Fields,  to  Claiborne,  to  Canal,  to  starting  point. 

Villere  Line.— Direct  to  St.  Roch's  Chapel  and  Cemetery.  Starts  on  Canal,  near  Levee; 
runs  by  Canal  to  Villere,  to  Lafayette  Avenue,  to  St.  Claude,  to  Gentilly  Terrace.  Returns 
by  same  route.     This  route  is  the  most  conveni<?nt  to  St.  Roch's  Cemetery  and  Chapel. 

-Broad  Street  Line.— Starts  on  Canal,  near  Camp;  runs  by  Canal  to  Dauphine,  to  Dumaine, 
to  Broad,  to  Laharpe,  to  Gentilly  Road.  Returns  to  Bayou  Road,  to  B'road,  to  St.  Peter, 
to   Burgundy,   to   Canal,   to  starting  point. 

Bayou  St.  John  Line.— Starts  on  Canal  Street,  near  Camp;   runs  by  Canal  to  Dauphine, 
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to  Dumaine  to  Bayou  St.  John,  to  Grand  Route  St.  John,  to  Sauvage,  to  Fair  Grounds. 
Returns  by  Saiivage  to  Grand  Route  St.  John,  to  Bayou  Road,  to  Broad,  to  Ursuline,  to  Bur- 
gundy, to  Canal,  to  starting  point.  .  ^ 

Up  and  Downtown  Lines.-Clio  Dine.-Direct  to  Union  Depot  and  French  Opera  House. 
Starts  on  Elysian  Fields  Street;  up  Royal  to  Canal,  to  Lee  Circle  and  Howard  Avenue, 
to  Rampart  to  Clio,  to  Magnolia,  to  Napoleon  Avenue,  to  Freret,  to  Broadway.  Returns 
by  Erato  to  Carondelet,  to  Canal,  to  E'ourbon  (passing'  French  Opera  House  en  route),  to 
Esplanade  Avenue,  to  Decatur,  to  Elysian  Fields. 

Carondelet  Line.— Direct  to  French  Opera  House;  passes  City  Hall  and  Cathedral.  Starts 
on  Louisa  Street,  near  Chartres;  runs  out  Louisa  to  Royal,  to  Canal,  to  Lee  Circle,  to  Howard 
Avenue,  to  Baronne,  to  Philip,  to  Carondelet,  to  Napoleon  Avenue,  to  Broadway.  Returns  by 
Carondelet,  to  Canal,  to  Bourbon  (passing  French  Opera  House),  to  Esplanade,  to  Decatur,  to 
Elvsian  Fields,  to  Chartros,  to  Louis-i. 

West  End  Railroad.— Starts  on  Canal,  near  Baronne;  runs  by  Canal  to  the  Cemeteries  and 
Hali'-way  House,  along  the  New  Basin  Canal  to  West  End,  to  Spanish  Fort,  along  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain.     This  line  is  equipped  with  modern  electric  express  trains. 

STREET  CAR  TRANSFERS.— A  practically  universal  transfer  is  in  operation  over  the 
whole  system.  Information  as  to  its  working  can  be  obtained  from  the  officials,  starters, 
conductors  and   main  office,  323  Baronne  Street. 

FERRIES  CROSSING  THE  MISSISSIPPI.— First  District  Ferry  nms  from  ferry  house 
at  foot  of  Canal  Street  to  Algiers.  Third  District  Ferry,  from  foot  of  Esplanade  Avenue  to 
Algiers,  Fourth  District  Ferry,  at  foot  of  Jackson  Avenue,  to  Gretna.  Sixth  District  Ferry, 
foot  Louisiana  Avenue  to  Harvey's  Canal.  Richard  Street  Feriy  runs  from  Richard  Street  to 
Freetown.  Besides  these  ferries  there  are  three  licensed  skiffs  that  run  respectively  from 
Upperline,  from  CarroUton  and  from  the  Barracks  to  Algiers. 

STEAMBOAT  LINES.— Gasoline  boats  run  daily  (no  regular  line)  from  New  Orleans 
to  Fort  St.  Philip  and  intermediate  points.  Offices  and  landing,  head  of  Conti  Streev, 
Gi-and  Isle  Line,  for  Grand  Isle  and  intermediate  points,  via  Harvey's  Canal  and  Bayon 
Barataria;  Grand  Isle  &  E'arataria  Bay  Packet  Co.,  offices  of  both  lines,  head  of  Bien- 
ville Street.  Bradford  Transportation  Co.,  for  Houma  and  intermediate  points  on  Bayou 
Terrebonne,  Lafourche  Crossing  and  intermediate  points  on  Bayou  Lafourche,  Morgan  City 
and  way  points  on  Bayou  Teclie  to  New  Iberia,  office  and  landing,  head  of  Bienville  Street. 
Comeaux-Landry  Packet  Co..  for  Donaldson viile  and  intermediate  points,  office  and  lauding, 
head  of  Bienville  Street.  Mississippi  Packet  Co.,  for  upper  coast  points,  including  Devalls, 
Baton  Rouge,  Plaquemine,  B'ayou  Goula,  White  Castle,  etc.,  office,  377  Carondelet  Street. 
Carter  Packet  Company,  for  Atchafalaya  to  Melville,  and  Black  and  Ouachita  Rivers  to  Co- 
lumbia; Grand  Lake  and  Vicksburg  Lines  (steamers  Natchez  and  America),  New  Orleans 
to  Grand  Lake,  Ark.,  including  St.  Joseph,  Rodney,  Delta,  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  Vidalia, 
Bayou  Sara,  and  Baton  Rouge;  office,  fi02  Gravier  Street.  Barker  Barge  Line  to  Bayou 
Lafourche,  via  Harvey  Canal,  to  lower  sugar  refineries,  office  find  landing,  head  of  Bien- 
ville Street.  New  Camelia  operates  between  New  Orleans,  Mandville,  Lewisburg,  Madison- 
ville  and  Pineland  Park,  Tchefuucta  River,  office  337  Carondelet  Street.  Steamer  Louis 
Dolive  operates  between  New  Orleans  and  Mandeville,  connecting  with  electric  motor  line  for 
Covington,  Abita  Springs,  and  other  points  in  St.  Tammany '  Parish,  office,  347  Carondelet 
Street. 

STEAMSHIP  LINES.— The  Southern  Pacific's  Morgan  Line  ste'amships  for  New  York  sail 
from  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  St.  Ann  Street,  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays,  at  10  a.  m. 
The  same  company's  steamshii)s  forHavana.  Cuba,  sail  from  the  same  wharf  weekly,  on 
Tuesdays,  at  10  a.  m.     Ticket  office  for  both  lines,  227  St.    Charles  Street. 

The  United  Fruit  Conapany's  passenger  ships  for  Colon,  Panama,  sail  every  Saturday  at 
11  a.  m.,  from  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Thalia  Street.  The  same  company's  sliips  for  Belize, 
Barrios,  Llmon  and  Bocas  sail  from  the  same  wharf,  every  Tuesday  at  11  a.  m.  The  company's 
ships  for  Puerto  Cortez,  Honduras,  sail  from  the  same  place  every  Thursday,  at  11  a.  m. 
Ticket  office,  321  St.  Charles  Street. 

The  Bluefields  Steamship  Company's  vessels  sail  weekly,  usually  on  Thursday,  for  Nica- 
ragua (Bluefields  and  Cape  Gracias),  from  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Lafayette  Street.  Ticket 
office,  201  Decatur  Street. 

The  Oteri  Line  steamers  to  Honduras  (Ceiba,  Utilla,  Ruatan  and  Truxillo),  sail  weekly 
from  the  Northeastern  Fruit  Wharf.  Ticket  office,  642  Commercial  Alley.  Another  line  to 
Honduras  (Ceiba)  is  operated  by  Vaccaro  Bros.;  one  ship  a  week,  usually  on  Saturday, 
from  the  Northeastern  Fruit  Wharf.    Ticket  office,  303  People's  Bank  Building. 

The  Wolvin  Line  ships  to  Mexico  (Veca  Crua,  Merida  and  Tampico),  leave  weekly  from  the 
Stuyvesant  Docks.     Ticket  office,  401  Perrin  Building. 

The  Tampa  Line  operates  a  direct  service  to  Tampa,  Fla.  The  ship  sails  from  the 
Orange  Street  Wharf.     Ticket  office,  402   Hennen  Building. 

The  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company's  ships  sail  for  Porto  Rico  (San  Juan, 
Ponce,  etc.),  monthly.     Ticket  office,   613  Common  Street. 

The  following  lines  operate  between  New  Orleans  and  Europe,  but  have  no  fixed  schedules: 
Leyland  Line  to  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Antwerp.  Havre  and  Bremen;  French 
Line  to  Havre  and  Paris;  Austro-Americana  Co.  to  Italy  and  Austria;  Navagazione  Generale 
Italiana  to  Italy.     (See  list,   Soards'   "New  Orleans  Directory,"   1910,   p.  1391.) 

CABS,  BUSES  AND  TAXICABS.— Strangers  arriving  in  New  Orleans  will  usually  be 
able  to  reach  their  hotels  by  street  car,  but  if  other  conveyances  are  preferred,  will 
find  cabs,  taxis,  etc.,  in  waiting  in  front  of  the  station.  The  following  is  the  city  ordi- 
nance relating  to  cabs: 

Section  1.  For  cabs  or  vehicles  drawn  by  one  horse,  from  6  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  for 
conveying  one  passenger  one  mile  or  part  threof.  50  cents;  for  each  additional  passenger, 
oO  cents;   for  each  additional   half  mile  or  part   thereof,   50  cents  per  passenger. 

From  9  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  for  conveying  one  passenger  one  mile  or  part  thereof,  75 
?ents;  for  each  additional  passenger,  50  cents;  for  each  additional  half  mile  or  part  thereof, 
50  cents. 

Sec.  2.  For  carriages  or  vehicles  drawn  by  two  horses,  from  6  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  for 
conveying  one  passenger  one  mile  or  part  thereof.  $1.00;  for  each  additional  passenger, 
oO  cents;  for  each  additional   half  mile  or  part  thereof,  50  cents  per  each  passenger 
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From  9  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  ior  conveying  ono  passenger  one  mile  or  part  thereof,  $1.00; 
for  each  passenger,  $1.00;  for  each  additional  half  mile  or  part  thereof,  50  cents,  provided 
that  children  under  12  yeats  of  age  shall  not  he  charged  over  half  of  the  above  rates. 

Sec.  3.  For  every  such  cab  or  carriage  hired  by  the  hour,  $1.50  for  the  first  hour 
and  $1.00  for  each  succeeding  hour  or  fraciioual  part  thereof  for  the  entire  cab  or  carriage; 
provided,  that  at  no  time  shall  the  rate  between  the  below-mentioned  depots  and  steamboat 
landing  from  Julia  Street  to  St.  Louis  Street  and  any  hotel  in  the  city  exceed  the  following 
rates. 

Union   Station— Illinois  Central,   Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley   and   Southern   Pacific  Rail- 
roads,  50  cents  per  passenger. 

Louisville   and  Nashville  and  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroads,   75  cents  per  passenger. 
New  Orleans   and   Northeastern  Railroad,   75  cents   per  passenger. 
The   above   rates   include   all    hand  baggage. 

The  rates  for  trunks  shall  be  25  cents  per  trunk  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon. 

Taxicabs  will  be  found  at  the  railroad  stations,  and  near  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  The 
rates  are  50  cents  for  the  first  lialf  mile  and  10  cents  per  quarter-mile  thereafter,  for  one  or 
more  passengers.  A  charge  of  10  cents  for  each  six  minutes  is  made  for  waiting.  From 
railroad  stations  to    hotels   the  average  charge   should   not  exceed   50  cents. 

TELEGRAPH  OFFICES.— Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  St.  Charles  and  Gravier 
Street,  branches  in  all  hotels.  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  206-210  St.  Charles  Street; 
branches  in  all  hotels. 

■MESSENGER  SERVICE.— National  District  Telegraph  (Western  Union),  St.  Charles  and 
Union  Street.  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  206-210  St.  Charles.  American  District  Telegraph, 
618  Gravier.    Hurry  Messenger  Service,  117  Elk  Place. 

'EXPRESS  COMPANIES.— American  Express  Company,  St.  Charles  and  Union  Streets. 
United  States  Express  Company,  Camp  Street;  Pacific  Express  Company,  346  Camp  Street. 
Southern  Express  Company,  724-726  Union  Street.  Weils-Fargo  Express  Company,  Camp  and 
Common  Streets. 

HOTELS. — Commercial  Hotel,  European  plan,  Royal,  corner  Iberville;  Cosmopolitan.  124-128 
Bourbon;  Hotel  Grunewald,  European  plan,  121-129  Baronne;  Grunewald  Annex,  University 
Place,  between  Canal  ^and  Common;  Monteleone  Hotel,  216-220  Royal;  Hotel  De  Soto,  Baronne, 
between  Perdido  and  Poydras;  St.  Charles  Hotel,  St.  Charles,  between  Common  and  Gravier; 
The  Inn,    348  Carondelet. 

BOARDING  HOUSES.— Mrs.  Clara  Mentz,  7004  St.  Charles  Avenue;  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Calder, 
1628  State  Street;  Misses  B.  W.  Norton  and  S.  Griffin.  3218  St.  Charles  Avenue;  Mr.s  Good- 
man Nathan,  3004  Pryfania;  Mrs.  N.  S.  Folwell,  2236  St,  Charles  Avenue;  Miss  Virginia 
Ford,  St.  Charles  Ave.  and  St.  Andrew;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Batt,  2722  St.  Charles  Ave.;  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Williams.  1631  Octavia  Street;  Mrs.  J,  J.  Dodd,  3219  Prytania  Street;  Mrs.  W.  S.  Camp- 
bell, 3211  Prytania  Street;  Misses  Hagan.  3222  Prytania  Street;  Mrs.  Alphonse  Ledoux,  3227 
Coliseum  Street;  Mrs.  A.  N.  Cummings,  1729  Coliseum  Street;  Misses  Helen  and  Harriet 
Dykers,  1726  Carondelet  Street;  Mrs.  Mallon,  1641  Amelia  Street;  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Stockmeyer, 
1922  Marengo  Street;  Mrs.  H.  Gardes,  1410  Third  Street;  Mrs.  Wilmer  Shields,  1410  St.  Andrew 
Street;  Mrs.  George  Langtrr,   1.326  St.  Andrew  Street, 

In  the  "French  Quarter."— Mrs.  J.  Numa  Augustin,  1265  Esplanade  Avenue;  Mrs.  A. 
Schreibei',  723  Esplanade. 

Warwick  Manor,  2427  Camp  Street;  Carlj-le  Manor,  1226  St.  Charles  Avenue;  Christia/i 
Woman's  Exchange,   Camp,   corner   South  Street. 

Cheaper  boarding  houses  may  be  found  along  Camp  Street  and  St.  Charles  Streets,  between 
Del'ord  and  Howard  Avenue. 

RESTAURANTS.— Antoine's  Restaurant,  713-717  St.  Louis  Street;  Begue's,  823  Decatur 
Street;  Cosmopolitan,  123-125  Royal  Street;  Rathskeller,  410-418  St.  Charles  Street;  Fabacher's, 
137-141  Royal  Street;  Galatoire's,  209  Bourbon  Street;  Grunewald's,  121-129  Baronne  Street; 
DeSoto,  Baronne,  corner  Peitlido  Street;  Christian  Woman's  Exchange,  Camp,  corner  Soutli 
Street. 

West  End— West  End  Hotel.     Milneburg- Moreau's  Restaurant. 

PROFESSIONAL. — Persons  in  need  of  attendance  will  find  names  and  addresses  in  Soards' 
"New  Orleans  Directory,"  1910,  as  follows:  Physicians,  p.  1362;  dentists,  p.  1288;  trained 
nurses,  p.  1355;  baths,  p.  1259;  hair-dressers,  p.  1318. 

HOSPITALS  AND  CLINICS.— Charity  Hospital,  Tulane  Avenue,  between  Howard  and  South 
Robertson;  telephone  Main  742.  New  Orleans  Sanitarium,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  719-730  Caron- 
delet, telephone  Main  972.  Hotel  Dieu.  2004  Tulane  Ave.,  telephone  Main  935.  Touro  Infirmary, 
3516  Prytania  Street,  telephone  Uptown  2.531.  Bye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital,  Tulane  Ave., 
corner  Basin.  New  Orleans  Dispensary  for  Women  and  Children,  1823  Annunciation,  telephone 
Jackson  439.    Ambulance  Corps,  1535  Tulane  Avenue,  telephone  Main  742. 

THEATERS — French  Opera  House,  Bourbon,  corner  Toulouse  Street;  Tulane,  Baronne, 
between  Canal  and  Tulane  Avenue;  Crescent,  Baronne.  between  Canal  and  Tulane  Avenue; 
Dauphine,  Dauphine  Street,  between  Bienville  and  Conti;  Lyric,  201  Burgundy;  Orpheum,  432 
St.  Charles  Street;  Greenwall,  201  Dauphine  Street;  Lafayette,  Baronne,  between  Poydras  and 
Lafayette;  Baronne,  522  Baronne  Street;  Trianon,  Canal  near  St.  Charles. 

LIBRARIES,  ART  GALLERIES,  MUSEUMS.— Howard  Library  (reference),  Howard  Avenue, 
between  St.  Charles  Avenue  and  Camp  Street.  City  Library  (reference  and  circulating),  St. 
Charles  Avenue,  corner  Howard  Avenue,  Branches  of  the  City  Library,  Royal,  corner  French- 
men; Napoleon  Avenue,  corner  Magazine;  and  Pelican  Avenue,  corner  Belleville  (Algirs). 
St.  Alphonsus'  Circulating  Library,  1018  St.  Andrw;  Tilton  Library,  St.  Charles  Avenue,  opposite 
Audubon  Park  (Tulane  University);  State  Library  of  Louisiana  (law),  840  Union  Street;  New 
Orleans   Medical  Library,   1551  Canal. 

New  Orleans'  Artists'  Association,  annual  exhibitions  in  February,  Newcomb  College  Gallery. 
Sixth  Street,  cornei*  Camp. 

State   Museum    (historical    and   agricultural),    Chartres,   between    St.    Peter   and    St.    Ann;  - 
Natural  History  Museum,  upper  floor.  Arts  and  Science  Building.   Tulane  University;  Medical 
Museum,  Medical  Building,  Tulane  University;  Memorial  Hall  (militaiT),  929   Camp  Street. 

SHOPS.— The  principal  shopping  district  in  New  Orleans  is  along  Canal  Sti-eet,  -  from 
Camp  to  Diyades  on  the  upper  side,  and  from  Chartres  to  Rampart  on  the  other.  Here  will 
""■e  found  the  chief  department  stores,   jewelers,   men's  clothiers,   confectioners,   etc.  Photo- 
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graphic  and  art  supply  shops  will  also  be  found  in  Barouue  Street,  between  Canal  and  Tulane 
Avenue*. 

The  principal  banks  are  located  on  Camp,  St.  Charles  and  Carondelet  Streets,  between 
Canal   and  I'ovdras. 

CLUBS.— Audubon  Golf  Club,  400  Walnut  Street;  Boston  Club.  824  Canal;  Cercle  Francais, 
226  Bourbon;  Choctaw  Club.  'J2S  Canal;  Country  Club,  Bayou  St.  John,  near  Esplanade;  Crescent 
Tennis  Club,  2115  Jemi  Street;  Era  Club,  (meets  in  Gibson  Hall,  Tulane  Uinversity) ;  French 
Opera  Club,  527  Bourbon;  Harmony  Club,  2134  St.  Charles  Avenue;  Louisiana  Club,  IDS 
Carondelet;  Chess.  Checkers  and  Whist  Club,  109  Baroane;  New  Orleans  Polo  Club,  City 
Park  Ayenue  and  X.  Alexander;  New  Orleans  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  4025  Saratoga  Street;  Orpheon 
Francais,  420  B'ourbon;  Pickwick  Club.  1028  Canal;  Round  Table  Club,  1435  Jackson  Avenue; 
Stratford  Club,  313  St.  Charles  Street;  Southern  Yacht  Club,  West  Eiid,  and  612  Gravie* 
Street;  Walnut  Tennis  Club,  574  Walnut;  Woman's  Club  (meets  at  DeSoto  Hotel);  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  814  St.  Charles  Street;  Young  Men's  Gymnastic  Club,  224  N. 
Rampart;  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association.   1205  St.  Charles  Avenue. 

Art  Association  of  New  Oi^leans,  1009  Hiberuia  Bank  Building;  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
Camp  No.  1,  929  Camp  Street;  Army  of  Tennessee,  U.  C.  V.,  Camp  No.  2,  929  Camp  Street; 
Atlienee  Louisianais,  1009  Hibernia  Bank  Building;  Audubon  Society,  730  Carondelet  Street; 
Beauregard  Camp,  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Vecerans,  929  Camp  Street;  Christian  Science 
Society,  931  Canal;  Cres  ent  Rowing  Club,  Bayou  St.  John,  near  the  foot  bridge;  Ep worth 
League,  3114  Magazine;  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  231  Howard  Avenue;  Howard  Association, 
728  Canal  Street;  Louisiana  Historical  Association,  929  Camp;  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  730 
Carondelet;  Louisiana  Society  of  Naturalists,  St.  Ann  and  Chartres;  Louisiana  State  Medical 
Society,  141  S.  Basin;  Orleans  Parish  Medical  Society,  141  S.  Basin;  Progressive  Union,  528 
Camp;  Travelers'  Protective  Association.  429  Poydras;  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  Particular 
Council,  325  St.  Charles  Street;  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  929  Camp;  United 
Confederate  Veterans.  Camp  No.  9  (Cavairy),  929  Camp  Street;  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
Camp  No.  15  (Washington  Artillery),  735  St.  Charles  Street. 

CFIUROHES.—Adventist— Chapel.    810   Jackson  Avenue. 

Baptist— Coliseum  Place  Church,  Camp,  corner  Terpsichore;  First  Church,  St.  Charles 
Avenue,  corner  Delachaise;  Valence  Street  hurch.  Magazine,  corner  Valence. 

Catholic — Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  St.  Charles  Avenue,  opposite  Audubon  Park;  Immaculate 
Conception  (Jesuits'),  Baronne.  between  Canal  and  Tulane  Avenue;  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours, 
Jackson  Avenue,  between  Laurel  and  Constance;  St.  Alphonsus,  Constance,  between  St.  Andrew 
and  Josephine;  St.  Louis  Cathedral,  Chartres,  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Ann;  St.  Mary's 
Assumption  (German),  Josephine,  between  Laurel  and  Constance;  St.  Mary's  Church,  Chartres, 
between  Ursuline  and  Hospital;  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Camp,  between  Girod  and  Julia;  St. 
Roch's  Chapel,  St.  Roeh  Avenue,  between  N.  Derbigny  and  N.  Roman;  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Napoleon  Avenue,  corner  Camp;  St.  Theresa's  Church,  Coliseum,  corner  Erato. 

Christian— First   Church,    Camp,   corner  Seventh. 

Christian  Scientist — First  Church.  Camp,  corner  Melpomene. 

Episcopal — Christ  Church  Cathedral,  St-  Charles  Avenue,  corner  Sixth;  Free  Church  of 
Annunciation,  Camp,  corner  Race;  Grace  Church,  S.  Rampai't,  near  Canal;  St.  Anna's  Church, 
Esplanade,  near  Marais;  St.  Paul's  Church,  Camp,  corner  Gaiennie;  Trinity  Church,  Jackson 
Avenue,   corner  Coliseum. 

Evangelical— First  Church,  1831  Carondelet  Street;  Salem  Church,  4214  Camp;  German 
Church,  Jackson  Avenue,  corner  Chippewa. 

Jewish — Temple  Sinai,  Carondelet,  between  Howard  Avenue  and  Calliope;  Touro  Synagogue, 
St.  Charles  Avenue,  corner  Berlin. 

Lutheran— First  English,  1032  Port;  Grace  Church,  220  N.  Scott;  Zion  Church,  St.  Charles 
Avenue,  corner  St.  Andrew.  i 

Methodist  Episcopal— St.  Charles  Avenue  Church,  St.  Charles,  comer  Calliope. 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South — Felicit.v  Street  Church,  Felicity,  corner  Chestnut;  First  Church, 
St.  Charles  Avenue,  near  Callope;  Louisiana  Avenue  Church.  Louisiana  Avenue,  corner  Maga- 
zine;  Rayne  Memorial,   St.  Charles  Avenue,  corner  General  Taylor. 

Presbyterian— First  Church,  South  Street,  comer  Church;  First  German  Church,  821  Third; 
Lafayette  Church,  Magazine,  near  Jackson  Avenue;  Napoleon  Avenue  Church,  Napoleon  Avenue, 
corner  Coliseum;   Prytania   Street  Church,   Prytania,   corner  Josephine. 

Unitarian — First   Church.  Peters  Avenue,  corner  S.  Rampart. 

SEATING  CAPACITY  OF  CHURCHES.  THEATERS.  ETC.  Churches— Carondelet  Street 
Church  (Methodist),  900;  Christ  Church  Cathedral  (Episcopal),  800;  Christ  Church  Chapel 
(J.  L.  Harris  Memorial),  300;  Felicity  Street  Church  {Methodist),  500;  First  Preshyterian 
Church,  1,500;  Free  Church  of  the  Annunciation  (Episcopa'l),  800;  Lafayette  Presbyterian,  700; 
.T^suits'  Church  (Catholic),  1,400;  Prytania  Street  (Presbyterian),  1.500;  St.  Alphonsus  (Cath- 
olic), 1,200;  St.  Anna's  (Episcopal),  700;  St.  Anna's  (Episcopal)  Chapel,  300;  St.  George's 
(Episcopal),  900;  St.  John  the  Baptist  (Catholic),  1.116;  St.  Louis  Cathedral  (Catholic),  1,864; 
St.  Mary's  Assumption  (Catholic).  1.000;  St.  Patrick's  (Catholic).  1.200:  St.  Paul's  (Episcopal), 
800;  St.  Stephen's  (Catholic).  1.200;  Temple  Sinai  (Hebrew).  1,150;  Touro  Synagogue,  1,180; 
Trinity  Church  (Episcopal).  1,200;  First  ?>Iethodist  Church,  1.800. 

Theaters— Crescent.  1,800;  Elysium,  1,590;  French  Opera  House,  2,309;  St.  Charles  Orpheum, 
2,264;  Tulane,  1,700;  Lyric,  i,753;  Greenwall,  2,193;  Lafayette,  1,600;  Dauphine,  1,700; 
Baronne,  1,80:!. 

Public  Halls— Boys'  Hish  School  Alumni  Hall  (Boys'  High  School),  600;  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall  (Camp  Street),  1,000;  Temperance  Union  Hall  (Rampart  and  Spain),  500;  Union  Francaise 
Hall  (Rampart  Street),  1,200;  Washington  Artillei-y  Hall  (including  upper  and  lower  floors 
and  supper  hall),  6,500;  Young  Men's  Christian  As?tociation  (Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building),  600; 
Athenaeum  (Y.  M.  H.  A.  Building),  2,000;  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall,  1.000. 

Private  Halls — H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  Hall  (upper  floor  College  B'uilding),  750; 
Gibson  Hall  (Tulane  University).  350;  Jesuit  Alumni  Hall.  486. 

HEIGHT  OF  TALLEST  BUILDIXOS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS— American  Sugar  Refinery  Com- 
pany. 148  feet;  Hennen  Building,  150  feet;  Hibernia  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  above  sidewalk, 
ISO  feet;  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Dock  Elevator,  175  feet;  Lyons  Building.  110  feet;  Morwis 
Building.  104  feet;  St.  Charles  Hotel  Annex.  168  feet;  St.  Patrick's  Church  Tower,  plus  the 
pinnacles,  170  feet;  Annex  G-runewald  Hotel,  209  feet;  Maison  Blanche  Building,  182  feet; 
Tulane  Building,  115  feet;  De  Soto  Hotel,  above  sidewalk  (basement  under  ground  15  feet), 
140  feet;  Canal-Louisiana  B'ank  Building,  152  feet. 
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POPULATION  OF  NEW  ORLEANS,  1722-1910.— 1722,  300;  1727,  1,600;  1715,  2,900;  1790, 
7,000;  ISIO,  17,242;  1S20,  27,176;  1830,  29,737;  1810,  102.103;  IS.jO.  116,375;  ISuO,  168,675; 
1870,  191. 418;  1880,  210.090;  1890,   242,089;  1900,  287,104;  1910,  339,075. 

TABLE  OF  DISTANCES— Along  the  city  front,  from  the  Barracks  to  tlie  citj'  limits 
above  Carrollton,  12.02  miles;  head  of  Canal  Street  to  the  Barraelis,  3.79  miles;  head  of 
Canal  Street  to  Carrollton,  8.23  miles;  head  of  Canal  Street  to  Metairie  Road  3. .73  miles;  head 
of  Canal  Street  to  West  End,  along  tlie  line  of  tlie  railroad,  6.63  miles;  from  Canal  Street  ui> 
St.  Charles  to  Lee  Place,  .70  miles;  from  Canal  Street  np  St.  Charles  to  .Taclcsou  Avenue,  1.51 
miles;  from' Canal  Street  up  St.  Charles  to  Napoleon  Avenue,  2.95  miles;  from  Canal  Street 
up  St.  Charles  to  Audubon  ravk,  4.27  miles;  from  Canal  Street  up  St.  Charles  to  Carrollton, 
4.67  miles;  from  Canal  Street  and  Royal,  via  Rampart,  to  Esplanade,  1.07  miles;  from  Canal 
and  Royal,  via  Rampart  and  Esplanade  to  the  Louisiana  .Toclvey  Club,  2.93  miles;  width  of  the 
Mississippi  from  bank  at  Jaeksoi  Square  to  bank  at  Algiers  Point,  .36  mile;  total  area  within 
the  city  limits,  square  mWes,  196.25;  total  area  of  the  city  within  the  levees,  39  square  miles; 
total  area  of  drained  portion  of  city,  21  square  miles;  total  miles  of  streets  opened,  700;  total 
miles  of  streets  paved,  260;  street  railways,  including  those  to  West  Bud  and  Spanish  Fort, 
196.50  miles.  The  Mississippi  River  discharges,  at  high  water,  1,500,000  cubic  feet  per  seocnd; 
average  velocity  of  the  river  at  New  Orleans,  in  miles,  per  hour,  4. 

STREET  NUMBERING— Tliroughout  New  Orleans  the  streets  are  numbered  on  the  decimal 
system.  The  numbers  begin  at  Canal  Street  and  I'un  up  or  down,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the 
streets  lying  parallel  with  the  river.  The  cross  streets  are  numbered  from  the  river.  There 
are  supposed  to  be  100  numbers  In  c-ach  block,   so  that  at  every  intersection  a  fresh  hundred 

is  begun.    In  this  way  the  visitor  will  know  that  if  a  liouse  is  situated  at  No.  1100   ■ 

Street,  that  it  Is  eleven  squares  from  Canal  Street,  or  from  the  river. 

In  the  streets  running  parallel  with  the  river,  the  even  numbers  are  on  the  river  side  of  the 
street,  and  the  odd  numbers  on  the  lake  side..  In  the  streets  running  across  town  parallel 
with  Canal  Street,  the  even  numbers  are  on  the  left  ihand  side  going  from  the  rivr  and  the  odd 
numbers  are  on  the  right  hand  side. 

ITINERARIES,  DISPOSITION  OF  TIME.— The  principal  sights  of  the  city  are: 

Below  Can'al  Street— Hotel  Royal,  St.  Louis  Cathedral.  Cabildo,  Jackson  Square.  French 
Market,  Archiepiseopal  Palace,  U.  S.  'Mint,  Battlefield  of  New  Orleans,  City  Park,  Congo 
Square,  St.  Louis  Cemeteries. 

Canal  Street— The  Levee,  U.  S.  Customhouse,  Metairie  Cemetery. 

Above  Canal  Street — ^Jesuits'  Church.  Lee  Monument,  Christ  Cliurch  Cathedral,  Tulane 
University,  Audubon  Park,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  College.  Margaret  Place,  City  Library,  Howard 
Library,  Memorial  Hall,  St.  Patrick's  Church,  U.  S.  Postoffice,  Lafayette  Square,  City  Hall, 
Cotton  Exchange,  Charity  Hospital,  Ursuline  Convent. 

These  places  may  be  visited  in  the  order  named. 

Visitors  who  have  one  day  only  to  spend  in  the  city  should  devote  the  forenoon  to  the' 
French  Quarter,  and  the  afternoon  to  the  American  quarter,  giving  special  attention  to 
Jackson  Square  ,  and  the  buildings  in  Its  vicinity,  and  to  the  parks  and  gardens  in  the  upper 
section. 


HISTORICAL. 


The  first  settlement  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  was  raade 
by  the  Tchoupchoumas  Indians,  in  1702.  They  built  a  village  in  that  year  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  New  St.  Louis  Cemetery,  on  Esplanade  avenue, 
near  Bayou  St.  John.  This  village  was  in  existence  as  late  as  the  year 
1720.  The  vicinity  was  first  explored  by  the  French  in  1718,  from  which 
year  it  is  customary  to  date  the  foundation  of  the  city,  but  it  was  not 
till  1722  that  Bienville  succeeded  in  transferring  the  headquarters  of  the 
Company  of  the  West  in  Louisiana  from  Biloxi  to  New  Orleans.  The  early 
history  of  the  community  is  a  chronicle  of  struggle  against  severe  natural 
conditions,  and  official  neglect,  varied  by  a  few  tragic  incidents,  like  the 
Natchez  war  of  1729-32.  The  Jesuits  arrived  in  1727,  and  occupied  a  tract 
of  land  beyond  the  confines  of  the  city,  in  what  afterwards  was  called  the 
Fauborg  Ste.  Marie.  Here  they  remained  till  1763,  when  they  were  expelled 
from  the  colony,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  Pope  Clement  XIII.  The 
Ursuline  nuns  also  came  to  New  Orleans  in  1727,  to  remain  undisturbed  down 
to  the  present  day.  A  few  months  later,  when  Bienville,  perceiving  the  need 
of  wives  for  his  colonists,  induced  the  French  authorities  to  send  from 
France  a  number  of  respectable  young  girls,  it  was  to  the  care  of  the  good 
nuns  that  the  "filles  de  la  cassette"  were  confided.  The  Ursulines  sheltered 
the  little  company  until  they  were  disposed  of  in  marriage. 

In  1769  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain.  Up  to  this  time  New  Orleans- 
was  governed  by  the  Superior  Council,  established  in  1712,  which  also- 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  colony.  Thus  far  the  city  had  no  charter 
as  such.  The  inhabitants  bitterly  resented  the  transfer  to  Spain,  and 
attempted  to  force  the  hand  of  the  French  government,  by  expelling  the  first 
Spanish  governor,  UUoa,  and  dispatching  a  commissioner  to  Paris  to  lay 
their  case  before  the  King.  The  mission  was  unsuccessful;  a  second 'Spanish 
governor,  adequately  supported  by  military  and  naval  forces,  proved  more 
than  competent  to  deal  with  the  recalcitrant  colonists,  and  the  rebellion  was- 
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crushed  in  its  incipiency.  O'Reilly,  the  man  who  represented  Spain  in  Lou- 
isiana at  this  crisis,  executed  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  suppressed  the 
Superior  Council,  which  had  been  active  in  opposition  to  his  predecessor,  and 
established  Spanish  authority  upon  an  enduring  basis. 

With  the  Spanish  came  the  yellow  fever,  though  the  actual  importation 
of  the  disease  is  not  chargeable  to  them.  A  British  vessel  from  Africa,  with 
a  cargo  of  slaves,  arrived  in  New  Orleans  in  the  summer  of  1769,  with  the 
germs  of  the  fever  on  board.  For  more  than  a  century  after,  yellow  fever 
appeared  in  the  city  at  intervals,  the  most  serious  epidemics  being  in  1832, 
1841,  1847,  1849,  1853,  1867,  and  1878.    The  disease  was  stamped  out  in  1908. 

In  place  of  the  Superior  Council  O'Reilly  substituted  a  Cabildo,  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  was  limited  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  With  some 
changes  as  to  composition,  and  in  regard  to  its  judicial  functions,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  was  satisfactorily  carried  on  by  the  Cabildo  throughout  the 
period  of  Spanish  domination  in  Louisiana. 
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Map  of  the  "Vieux  Carre  de  la  Ville." 

O'Reilly  was  succeeded  by  Unzaga,  under  whom  the  local  French  popu- 
lation was  quickly  reconciled  to  the  new  regime.  The  governor  and  many 
of  his  officers  married  Creole  ladies,  and  in  other  ways  identified  themselves 
with  the  natives.  In  1770  the  winter  was  so  cold  that  the  Mississippi  was 
frozen  for  several  yards  beyond  the  bank,  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  on 
record.  Trade  suffered  at  first  under  the  unwise  legislation  of  the  Spanish, 
but  in  1778  a  more  liberal  policy  was  adopted,  with  immediate  benefit  to  the 
community.  In  1779  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  the  then  governor,  raised  1,400  men  in 
New  Orleans  and  led  them  against  the  nearer  British  settlements,  Spain  hav- 
ing declared  war  on  England  in  that  year.  Galvez's  victories  had  no  per- 
manent effect  in  keeping  the  British  and  the  French  apart,  as,  only  six  years 
later,  English  ships  were  found  navigating  the-  Mississippi  and  amicably 
trafficking  with  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans. 

Two  disastrous  fires  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the 
first  in  1788_,  and  the  second  in  1794.  The  former  destroyed  856  buildings, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  entire  town.  The  structures  along  the  river-front 
escaped,  but  the  central  portion  of  the  town,  including  the  entire  wholesale 
commercial  quarter,  the  town  hall,  the  arsenal,  the  jail,  the  parish  church, 
and  the  quarters  of  the  Capuchin  monks  were  consumed.  Six  years  later 
some  children,  playing  in  a  courtyard  in  Royal  Street,  set  fire  to  an  adjoining 
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hay  store,  and  started  a  fire  which  in  three  hours  destroyed  212  buildings, 
in  the  heart  of  the  town.  When  the  city  was  rebuilt,  it  took  on  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  Spanish  town.  It  was,  however,  only  the  exterior  life  of 
the  community  that  was  thus  changed;  in  spirit,  as  in  language,  it  remained 
a  French  community. 

We  first  began  to  hear  of  Americans  in  New  Orleans  in  the  year  1789. 
Three  years  later,  the  first  theatrical  performances  were  given.  New  Orleans' 
first  newspaper  appeared  in  1794.  The  United  States  Government  sent  its 
first  consol,  Evan  Jones,  to  New  Orleans  in  1799.  In  fact,  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Baron  Carondelet,  who  assumed  office  in  1792,  the  city  enjoyed 
a  period  of  considerable  prosperity.  Carondelet  caused  the  streets  to  be 
lighted,  employed  watchmen,  and  rebuilt  the  "vieux  carre"  for  many  years. 
-He  also  constructed  the  canal  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  which  connects 
•the  city  with  Lake  Pontchartrain  by  way  of  Bayou  St.  John. 

In  1800,  Spain  ceded  Louisiana  back  to  France,  and  in  1803  France  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  United  States.  Laussat,  the  French  commissioner,  did  not 
"take  over  the  government  till  November,  1803,  and  held  it  but  a  few  weeks. 
During  this  'brief  administration,  however,  h9  suppressed  the  Cabildo,  and 
created  for  New  Orleans  its  first  rhunicipal  government,  with  Etienne  de 
Bore  as  mayor.  In  December,  the  Americans  took  over  the  government.  The 
new  territorial  legislature,  which  Claiborne  convoked,  bestowed  upon  the 
city  a  charter  of  the  American  type,  in  1805. 

The  change  of  government  gave  the  Creoles  very  little  satisfaction  at 
first,  but  as,  under  the  American  regime,  capital  flowed  into  the  city,  and  the 
population  began  to  increase  apace,  they  scon  became  reconciled.  In  1804 
the  city  was  made  a  port  of  entry;  in  1805  a  branch  of  the  United  States 
bank  was  located  here;  and  in  1818  the  first  steamboat  completed  her  voy- 
age down  the  Mississippi  from  Pittsburg.  Towards  the  close  of  1814,  the  pros- 
perous little  city  was  alarmed  to  hear  of  the  approach  of  a  British  army  of 
invasion.  The  United  States  had  been  for  two  years  at  war  with  the 
mother-country,  but  till  now  New  Orleans  had  felt  few  or  none  of  the  ill- 
effects  of  the  struggle.  General  Andrew  Jackson,  however,  hastened  to  the 
city  and  undertook  its  defense.  iSome  weeks  of  desperate  fighting  fol- 
lowed, and  on  Jan.  8,  1815,  a  decisive  victory  was  won  over  the  invaders  on  the 
plain  of  Chalmette,  just  below  the  city.  The  British  withdrew,  and  New  Or- 
leans was  preserved. 

The  next  important  incident  in  the  history  of  the  city  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Faubourg  Ste.  Marie.  The  jealousies  of  Creole  and  American, 
though  growing  less  year  by  year,  were  still  important.  Under  the  leadership 
of  J.  H.  Caldwell,  the  Americans  began  about  1824  to  develop  the  region  above 
the  'vieux  carre,"  which  up  to  that  time  had  remained  sparsely  populated,  if 
populated  at  all.  The  growth  of  the  new  suburb  was  so  rapid  that  by  1835 
it  was  looked  on  as  a  serious  rival  of  the  older,  more  conservative  quarter  be- 
low Canal  Street.  The  feeling  between  the  districts  became  so  strong  that 
in  1836  a  new  charter  was  obtained  for  New  Orleans,  by  which  the  city  was 
divided  into  three  separate  municipalities,  each  with  a  distinct  government, 
though  united  under  a  common  mayor.  The  system  was  believed  to  open 
the  way  to  corruption,  and  in  1853  the  Legislature  was  induced  to  consolidate 
the  municipalities.  This  was  done  in  a  new  charter,  which,  moreover,  annexed 
to  New  Orleans  the.  city  of  Lafayette,  a  settlement  which  lay  just  above  the 
Fauborg  Ste.  Marie.  Amended  and  re-enacted  in  1856  to  provide  more  elabo- 
rately for  assessment  and  taxation,  this  charter  remained  the  basic  law  of 
the  community  down  to  1870.  New  Orleans  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
paved  streets  in  the  country  at  this  epoch. 

New  Orleans  was  the  capital  of  Louisiana  down  to  the  year  1849,  with 
the  exception  of  the  brief  interval  from  1830  to  1832,  when  Donaldsonville 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  honor.  In  1849  Baton  Rouge  was  m.ade  the 
capital,  and  continued  to  be  such  till  1864,  when  the  Legislature  transferred 
it  to  New  Orleans  again. 

Louisiana  seceded  from  the  Union  in  1861.  On  April  23,  1862,  New  Orleans 
surrendered  to  the  Federal  fleet  under  Farragut.  The  military  forces  under 
Butler  took  possession  on  May  1st.  During  the  occupation  of  the  city,  the 
civil  administration  was  entirely  subordinate  to  the  military  authorities. 
Mayor  Monroe  was  deposed,  a  military  mayor  was  appointed,  and  such  mat- 
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ters  as  could  not  well  be  handled  by  the  Federal  officers,  were  referred  to 
the  committees  on  finance  and  on  streets  and  landings  of  the  City  Council. 
The  community  endured  the  full  bitterness  of  defeat  during  the  whole  of 
Butler's  residence  in  New  Orleans.  This  state  of  things  was  bettered,  but 
hy  no  means  cured,   under  his  successors,  Sheridan  Hancock  and  Buchanan. 

In  1866  the  citizens  were  permitted  to  elect  a  mayor  and  a  council.  The 
charter  of  1870  extended  the  city  limits  to  include  another  suburban  town, 
that  of  Jefferson  City.  Such  changes  in  the  city  government  as  this  new 
instrument  effected  tended,  curiously  enough,  to  approximate  its  function  to 
those  of  the  Spanish  Cabildo,  or  O'Reilly's  day. 

During  "reconstruction"  times  New  Orleans  was  the  chief  theater  of 
events  in  Louisiana.  In  1870  the  Republicans,  who  then  controlled  the  state 
government,  began  to  split  up  into  factions.  One  of  these  was  headed  by  the 
governor,  H.  C.  AVarmoth,  and  another  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  Pinch- 
back.  The  former  supported  Greeley  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  coalesced  v\-ith  the  Democrats  in  Louisiana.  The  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor  was  John  McEnery.  Pinchback  supported  Grant  for 
president,'  and  Kellcgg  for  governor.  The  vote  was  to  be  counted  by  a 
'"Returning"  Board.  A  struggle  for  the  control  of  this  body  followed,  in 
the  course  of  which  its  members  divided,  part  declaring  for  McEnery  and 
the  rest  for  Kellogg.  In  the  meantime  the  Legislature  ousted  the  Bo,ard, 
and  provided  for  a  new  one.    This  new  board  declared  McEnery  elected. 

Kellogg,  however,  did  not  abandon  the  fight.  On  Dec.  5,  1872,  he  induced 
U.  S.  Judge  Durell  to  order  the  U.  S.  Marshal  to  take  possession  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  where  the  Legislature  was  in  session.  This  was  done 
the  following  day,  when  Federal  troops  occupied  the  building.  For  six  weeks 
no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  without  permission  from  Kellogg.  On  Dec.  6, 
Kellogg's  returning  board  declared  him  governor-elect.  His  purged  Legisla- 
ture then  proceeded  to  remove  Warmoth  and  put  Pinchback  in  the  guberna- 
torial chair  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term.  On  Dec.  11  Pinchback  asked  the 
United  States  for  Federal  troops  to  protect  him  and  his  Legislature.  President 
Grant "  immediately  complied  with  the  request. 

The  new  Legislature  met  on  Jan.  7,  1873.  A  week  later  Kellogg  and 
McEnery  both  took  the  oath  of  office,  one  at  the  St.  Louis  Hotel,  the  other 
at  the  City  Hall.  A  riot  occurred  on  March  3rd.  On  March  6h  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  under  General  Longstreet,  dispersed  the  McEnery  Legislature 
which  had  assembled  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  McEnery's  administration,  in 
fact,  though  retaining  its  organization,  possessed  no  power.  In  August, 
1874,  both  parties  held  nominating  conventions.  To  offset  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  McEnerj^'s  supporters  organized  the  White  League.  On  Sept.  14, 
1874,  the  attempt  of  the  Kellogg  partisans  to  prevent  the  unloading  of  a 
consignment  of  arms  intended  for  the  Wliite  League,  precipitated  a  conflict. 
Desperate  fighting  followed,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Customhouse,  in  which 
twenty-four  men  were  killed  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  Avere  wounded. 
The  next  day  the  St.  Louis  Hotel  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  nad  the 
Metropolitan  Police  surrendered.  As  a  result  of  this  coup  d'etat  McEnery 
officials  were  installed  throughout  the  state.  President  Grant,  however, 
refused  to  recognize  the  insurgents,  and  Federal  troops  reinstated  Kellogg 
in  power  a  few  days  later. 

The  next  session  of  the  Legislature  opened  on  Jan.  4,  1875,  at  the  St. 
Louis  Hotel.  Amidst  scenes  of  the  wildest  disorder  the  Democrats  succeeded 
in  putting  L.  A.  Wiltz  in  the  chair.  Kellogg,  seeing  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened his  administration,  appealed  to  the  Federal  commanders,  and  troops 
were  sent  to  the  scene.  AYiitz  and  his  supporters  thereupon  withdrew  in\ 
indignation  from  the  hall.  This  invasion  of  the  Legislature  by  the  military 
aroused  almost  as  much  indignation  in  the  North,  when  it  became  known 
there,  as  it  did  in  the  South.  A  Congressional  investigation  followed,  which, 
while  it  left  Kellogg  in  office,  resulted  in  the  recognition  of  a  compromise 
Legislature.  From  that  moment  the  end  of  carpet-baggerj^  in  the  South  was 
in  sight.  The  election  of  Hayes  to  the  presidency  gave  an  opportunity  to 
complete  the  vrork.  In  return  for  Louisiana's  vote  in  the  electoral  college, 
the  white  people  of  the  state  were  left  to  work  out  their  salvation  without 
-further  Federal  interference.  In  January,  1877,  when  the  Legislature  met, 
-Kellogg  prevented  the  Democratic  members  from  entering.    They  withdrew 
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to  St.  Patrick's  Hall,  and  there,  cn  Jan.  S,  F.  T.  Nicholls  was  sworn  in  as 
governor.  At  the  same  time  a  similar  ceremony  at  the  St.  Louis  Hotel  was 
performed  on  behalf  of  S.  B.  Packard.  A  force  of  citizens  immediately 
besieged  the  hotel.  At  the  end  of  two  months  the  Radicals  capitulated.  With 
the  collapse  of  the  Packard  government  ended  the  regime  of  political  unrest- 
which  had  so  long  impeded  the  development  of  the  city. 

Prosperity  returned  with  the  return  of  peace.  The  capital  of  the  state 
was  removed  to  Baton  Rouge  soon  after.  By  1883  the  city's  commerce  reached 
the  value  put  on  it  in  1860.  The  result  was  no  doubt  also  helped  by  the 
Eads  Jetties,  completed  in  1879.  In  1884  an  exposition  was  held  in  New 
Orleans  to  commemorate  the  centennial  of  the  shipment  of  the  first  bale  of 
cotton  to  England,  from  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1891  New  Orleans  was  the  scene 
of  a  rising  against  the  Italian  murderers  of  the  chief  of  police,  in  which 
eleven  men  were  killed.  Much  excitement  likewise  attended  the  political 
campaign  of  1892,  in  which  the  continued  existence  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Lottery  was  the  principal  issue.  In  1896  the  city  received  a  new  chatrer,  by 
which  it  was  divided  into  seven  districts  and  seventeen  wards,  and  by  which 
also  civil  service  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the  local  government. 
The  inception  of  the  great  sewerage  and  drainage  system,  and  the  city  docks 
and  wharves,  are  the  two  other  chief  events  in  the  recent  history  of  the  city. 

THE  CARNIVAL,  AND  MARDI  GRAS. 

The  Carnival  is  New  Orleans'  most  distinctive  social  feature,  so  magnifi- 
cent in  its  conception,  so  gorgeous  in  its  pageantry,  so  thorough  in  the 
perfection  of  even  the  most  minute  detail  of  its  marvelous  scope,  that  com- 
petent historians  and  critics  have  declared  that  the  famous  spectacular 
triumphs  of  ancient  Rome,  with  all  their  barbaric  wealth  and  splendor,  never 
surpassed  in  beauty  the  wonderful  parades  of  New  Orleans. 

Year  after  year  thousands  of  spectators  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to 
participate  in  the  festivities,  and  the  magnificent  success  of  these  unique  fetes 
has  often  inspired  other  cities  to  attempt  to  rival  it.  But  New  Orleans  reigns 
supreme  as  the  "Carnival  City." 

In  the  average  mind  the  words  "Carnival"  and  "Mardi  Gras'  'are  syno- 
nyms. But  there  is  a  fine  distinction.  The  "Carnival,"  properly  speaking, 
begins  with  the  grand  ball  of  the  "Twelfth  Night  Revellers,"  on  Jan.  6,  and 
culminates  in  the  magnificent  festivities  of  "Mardi  Gras,"  or  "Fat  Tuesday," 
which  is  the  eve  of  Ash  Wednesday,  and  marks  the  close  of  festivities  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Lenten  season.  The  word  "Carnival"  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  words  "carne,"  '"flesh,"  and  "vale,"  "farewell,"  or  "farewell  flesh." 

The  Roman  origin  of  the  festivities  seems  clearly  proven.  Paris  derived 
her  Carnival  from  the  Eternal  City,  and  New  Orleans  derived  hers  from 
Paris,  so  that  the  historian  may  trace  the  genealogy  of  the  celebration  far 
back  into  pagan  times,  when  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lupercalia '  formed  the 
great  festival  of  ancient  Rome.  It  seems  fitting,  also,  that,  since  New 
Orleans  derived  its  Carnival  from  Paris,  the  system  of  street  pageants  of 
moving  tableaux  also  have  been  introduced  into  New  Orleans  from  an  old 
French  city  of  the  new  world. 

The  idea  of  reproducing  scenes  from  history,  poetry,  folk-lore  or  fairy- 
land on  floats  drawn  about  the  streets  was  first  worked  out  in  Mobile  by 
an  organization  known  as  the  CoAvbellions  in  1831.  New  Orleans  inaug- 
urated her  street  processions  in  1837.  The  second  procession  took  place  in 
1839.  A  feature  of  the  procession  of  1839  was  an  immense  cock  over  six 
feet  high,  riding  in  a  carriage  and  delighting  the  crowds  with  stentorian 
crowing.  In  1857  a  society  called  the  "Mystic  Krewe,"  now  known  as  the 
Mystic  Krewe  of  Comus,  was  organized.  Mardi  Gras,  Feb.  24,  at  9  o'clock, 
the  Krewe  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  streets,  coming  whence  no 
one  could  say,  and  presented  a  gorgeous  series  of  moving  tableaux  repre- 
senting scenes  of  the  infernal  regions,  taken  from  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost." 
After  the  parade  the  Krewe  repaired  to  the  Varieties  Theater,  where  a  series 
of  appropriate  tableaux  were  represented,  the  subjects,  "The  Diabolic  Powers," 
"The  Expulsion  from  Paradise,"  "The  Conference  of  Satan  and  Beelzebub" 
and  "Pandemonium,"  being  in  keeping  with  the  theme  of  the  pageant.  A 
grand  ball  followed  the  tableaux,  far  surpassing  the  earlier   effort  in  this 
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direction.  The  entertainment  was  deemed  much  superior  to  the  carnival 
ball  of  1839  in  the  old  St.  Louis  ballroom,  and  the  parade  was  pronounced 
superior  to  those  which  from  1840  to  1845  so  delighted  pleasure-loving  New 
Orleans.  It  took  rank  with  the  memorable  ball  of  1852,  given  in  the  old 
Orleans  Theater,  which  for  gorgeousness  of  decorations,  richness  of  toilettes 
and  brilliancy  of  effect  has  never  been  surpassed,  though  sometimes  equalled, 
in  New  Orleans. 

The  Mystic  Krewo  of  Comus  continued  to  give  annual  displays  till  1861, 
when  the  tragedy  Ci"  the  Civil  War  for  a  time  put  an  end  to  the  prett>< 
gayeties  of  the  Carnival.  In  1866,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  Comus 
resumed  his  entertainments,  giving  a  grand  street  parade  and  a  stately 
ball  annually  until  1884,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  years  1875,  1879  and  1883. 
From  1884  to  1890  Comus  did  not  appear.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  the 
merry  God  of  Revelry  delighted  the  popular  heart  by  reappearing  upon  the 
streets  in  a  magnificent  series  of  tableaux,  representing  the  "Palingenesis  of 
the  Mystic  Krewe's  Life  and  Work,"  or  a  review  of  its  own  history.  Since 
that  period  Comus  has  never  failed  with  an  annual  display.  It  is  the  oldest 
of  the  Carnival  organizations. 


Carnival  Maskers  in  Canal  Street. 

The  Twelfth  Night  Revelers,  the  second  of  the  mystic  organizations, 
came  into  existence  in  1870.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  night  it  celebrates, 
Jan.  6,  or  the  twelfth  night  after  Christmas.  For  several  years  the  organi- 
zation gave  annual  street  pageants,  very  much  on  the  same  style  as  Comus, 
but  varying  in  the  treatment.  The  first  parade  was  in  1871,  and  the  subject 
presented  was  "Mother  Goose's  Tea  Party.''  The  Revelers  went  out  of  exist- 
ence in  1876,  but  reorganized  in  1894,  when  they  gave  a  masquerade  ball. 
Since  then  the  society  has  annually  entertained  its  friends  at  the  French 
Opera  House  on  Twelfth  Night.  The  ball  is  very  interesting,  reproducing  all 
the  old  Creole  customs  and  observances  of  Twelfth  Night,  such  as  the  cutting 
of  the  Twelfth  Night,  or  King's  Cake,  in  which  are  hidden  the  gold  and  silver 
mystic  beans.  The  one  who  gets  the  slice  containing  the  gold  bean  becomes 
"King"  or  "Queen,"  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  finders  of  the  silver  heans 
become  the  royal  attendants. 

Rex  made  his  first  appearance  in  1872.  This  organization  was  started 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  the  maskers  of  the  city  together  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  who  was  in  that  year  the  guest 
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of  the  city.  The  Grand  Duke  reviewed  the  procession  from  the  portico  of  the 
City  Hall.  Rex  has  appeared  annually  ever  since,  and  is  called  the  "King  of 
the  Carnival."  His  .  court  is  composed  of  Dukes  and  Peers  of  the  Realm, 
appointed  from  the  best  social  circles  of  the  city.  Like  all  the  other  organi- 
zations, Rex  chooses  a  Queen,  and  this  lady,  invested  with  royal  symbols, 
is  known  as  the  "Queen  of  the  Carnival."  The  entry  of  the  King-  into  his 
Carnival  City  takes  p'ace  the  Monday  preceding  Mardi  Gras,  and  is  a  magnifi- 
cent display,  in  wh'ch  are  seen  all  the  Dukes  and  Peers  of  the  Realm,  forming 
the  royal  escort,  the  household  of  His  Majesty  escorting  the  royal  baggage, 
etc'  He  is  supposed  to  come  from  a  distant  country,  and  a  gayly  bedecked 
fleet  of  vessels  of  all  sorts  proceeds  down  the  river  to  meet  him  and  escort  his 
yacht  to  the  landing  place  at  the  foot  of  Canal  Street.  Having  arrived,  amid 
the  booming  of  cannon  and  the  clash  of  martial  music,  a  parade  is  formed, 
and  the  King  and  his  court  are  escorted  through  the  principal  streets  by  all 
the  local  and  visiting  military  to  the  Carnival  Palace.  At  the  City  Hall  the 
Mayor  of  New  Orleans  presents  the  King  with  the  keys  of  the  city  on  '^a 
silken  cushion,  on  which  are  embroidered  the  royal  arms.  Rex  accepts  them, 
and  no  ruler  enjoys  greater  privileges  or  has  more  loyal  subjects  than  this 


Car  in  the  Rex  Pageant. 

merry  monarch  of  a  day.  The  annual  parades,  which  have  continued  since 
1872,  take  place  about  noon  on  Mardi  Gras,  and  are  gorgeous  spectacles.  At 
night  Rex  gives  a  magnificent  ball  at  the  Royal  Palace,  by  which  title 
Washington  Artillery  Hall  was  known  for  this  occasion  down  till  1907.  In 
that  year,  and  annually  ever  since,  the  Royal  Palace  was  the  New  Athenaeum, 
on  St.  Charles  Avenue.  The  ballroom  and  throneroom  are  splendidly  deco- 
rated, and  for  three  days  after  the  Carnival  are  open  to  visitors.  Mardi  Gras 
is  a  legal  holiday  in  New  Orlens. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Knights  of  Momus  also  made  memorable  the 
Carnival  of  1872.  Momus  first  gave  his  parades  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  but  in  1876  the  organization  changed  the  time  of  the  processions  to 
Carnival  week.  The  f  rst  parade  represented  scenes  from  Scott's  romance, 
"The  Talisman."  "The  Coming  Race,"  a  humorous  and  satirical  forecast  of 
the  progress  of  evolution,  was  the  subject  in  1873.  Momus  did  not  appear 
in  1874,  1875  or  1879,  but  the  intervening  years  dov/n  to  1886  were  marked 
by  displays, of  great  richness  and  beauty.  In  1886,  after  a  magnificent  parade 
and  ball,  the  Knights  of  Momus  ceased  to  participate  in  the  Carnival.  In 
1889    the   organization   entertained   its   friends   at   the   French   Opera  House 
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with  beautiful  tableaux  from  "The  Culprit  Fay,"  by  Drake.  In  1892  the 
gorgeous  panorama  of  "Alladin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp"  was  given.  Annu- 
ally since  then  the  Knights  of  Momus  have  given  at  the  French  Opera  House 
a  ball  and  tableaux,  which  attract  the  elite  of  local  society.  The  Momus 
parade  takes  place  during  the  week  before  Mardi  Gras,  usually  on  Thursday 
nigh  t 

The  Krewe  of  Proteus  was  organized  in  1882,  appearing  first  on  Mardi 
■Gras  Eve  of  that  year  in  a  series  of  brilliant  tableaux,  illustrating  "The 
Dream  of  Egypt."  S  nee  that  time  Proteus  has  not  allowed  a  single  year 
to  pass  without  adding  a .  brilliant  contribution  to  the  Carnival  festivities 
in  its  magnificent  parade  and  ball.  The  fancy  of  the  artist,  the  thought 
•of  the  historian,  the  dream  of  the  poet,  are  allowed  full  scope  in  the  magnifi- 
-cent  portrayal  of  su^  jects  for  pageant  and  tableaux,  whether  in  "A  Trip  to 
Fairyland,"  as  in  1903,  or  in  "E  Pluribus  Unum,"  Proteus'  idea  of  the  States 
of  the  American  Union,  as  expressed  in  twenty  moving  tableaux  in  1899. 

The  Krewe  of  Nereus,  organized  in  1895,  is  one  of  the  most  youthful 
•of  the  Carn'val  societies.  For  several  years  the  Krewe  limited  its  efforts 
to  giving  a  ball  at  the  French  Opera  House.  In  1900  it  supplemented  this 
entertainmert  with  a  street  pageant,  mounting  its  tableaux  on  trolley  cars, 
which  afforded  ctportunity  for  a  beautiful  display  of  electric  illuminations. 
Its  annual  ball  is  extremely  elegant. 

•  Several  other  Carn'val  organizations,  the  Krewe  of  Consus,  the  Atlan- 
teans,  the  Elves  of  Oberon,  the  High  Priests  of  Mithras,  confine  themselves 
to  giving  one  tall  annually  during  the  Carnival  period.  The  Carnival  of 
1898  witnessed  the  passing  revival  of  the  Phunny  Phorty  Phellows,  a  society 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  old. 

The  balls  given  by  the  various  organizations  having  street  parades  begin 
immediately  after  the  parade  has  concluded,  and  generally  occur  at  the 
Opera  House,  the  maskers  being  put  down  from  the  floats  as  they  draw  up 
before  the  venerable  lyric  temple.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  the 
maskers  descending;  the  flaring  torches,  the  ever-changing  colors/,  the 
glittering  tableaux,  the  marvelous  beauty  and  richness  of  the  costumes,  the 
managers  shouting  orders,  the  staring  crowds,  all  combine  to  make  the  scene 
a  memorab''e  one. 

Admission  to  these  balls  is  by  invitation  only,  and  the  cards  are  not 
transferable.  Admission  .cards  are  distributed  only  through  nom.ination  by 
members  of  the  secret  organizations.  Strangers  who  have  no  friends  through 
whom  their  names  may  be  communicated  to  the  societies,  may  write  a  note 
asking  for  invitations.  If  ratified  by  the  committee,  invitations  will  be 
sent  to  the  writer's  address.  Rex's  ball  is  the  popular  one,  and  the  attendance 
•often  numbers  30,000.  Invitations  to  this  ball  may  be  procured  by  applying 
to  the  Mayor. 

It  is  the  custom  of  each  organization  to  appoint  a  lady  to  preside  as  its 
■*'Queen,"  and  to  select  one  of  their  number  to  exercise  the  brief,  sovereignty 
of  King,  representing  "Rex,"  "Comus,''  "Proteus,"  "Momus."  "Nereus,"  etc., 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  King  always  presents  the  "Queen"  with  magnificent 
jewels,  which  are  usually  made  in  Paris,  and  are  very  costly.  At  the  ball, 
after  the  tableaux,  the  pretty  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  the  Queen 
takes  place,  just  before  the  dancing  of  the  Royal  Quadrille.  This  is  followed 
by  several  beautiful  dances  in  which  the  maskers  lead  out  the  young  ladies 
who  have  been  specially  honored  with  a  previous  invitation.  These  ladles 
•occupy  spcial  seaas  in  the  parquette,  and  to  be  "called  out"  by  a  masker  is 
considered  a  great  mark  of  distinction,  while  to  be  "Queen"  of  one  of  those 
Trails  is  one  of  the  chief  social  honors  to  which  a  young  woman  may  aspire. 
Each  young  lady  who  is  called  out  receives  from  the  masker  who  has  so 
honored  her,  some  beautiful  gift,  generally  of  jewelry.  Of  course,  she  is  not 
supposed  to  know  who  the  donor  is,  and  many  a  time  she  does  jiot.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  very  pleasant  mysteries  that  make  these  Carnival  festivities 
unique  and  happy  memories.  Many  a  love  match  is  made  on  Mardi  Gras 
night,  and  "once  Queen,  forever  Queen,"  has  grown  to  be  a  pretty  Carnival 
motto,  just  as  the  King's  royal  anthem  always  remains  "If  Ever  I  Cease 
to  Love.'' 

The  Carnival  parades  are  managed  by  bodies  of  private  citizens  of  the 
'highest  social  standing,  who  form  the  famous  Carnival  organizations.  These 
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gentlemen  spare  no  expense  out  of  their  own  private  means  to  make  these 
street  pageants  as  beautiful,  as  magnificent  and  as  instructive  as  possible. 
The  expense  of  a  single  display  ranges  from  $20,000  to  $30,000,  and  some- 
times higher.  The  people  are  not  taxed  anything.  They  have  only  to  come 
from  their  homes  and  enjoy;  and  so  with  the  thousands  of  strangers  who 
find  so  warm  a  welcome  in  New  Orleans. 

The  work  of  the  Carnival  organizations  in  the  preparation  of  these 
magnificent  street  pageants  is  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery.  Besides 
exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  public  to  the  highest  degree,  the  strict  secrecy 
maintained  enables  the  organizations  to  begin  their  preparations  for  the 
next  parade  almost  as  soon  as  the  last  one  is  off  the  street. 

Each  association  has  its  own  floats,  ladders,  stables  for  the  draft  horses 
and  disguises  for  the  torch-bearers.  None  of  the  organizations  have  any 
known  permanent  meeting  place. 

An  association  consists  generally  of  about  250  members,  mostly  leading 
clubmen,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  many  of  them  have  grown  old  in  the 
service,  and  are  grandfathers.    In  getting  up  the  parades  about  100  gentlemen 
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King  of  the  Carnival  Leaving  the  Royal  Yacht. 

are  selected  to  appear  in  the  display;  the  remainder  are  utilized  for  duties 
much  more  onerous  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Mardi  Gras  is  scarcely  over  before  a  meeting  of  the  organization  is 
summoned,  and  plans  are  taken  into  consideration  for  the  next  parade.  A 
design  committee  is  selected,  the  head  of  which  is  called  the  "Captain," 
and  he  is  invested  with  absol.ute  power.  The  artist  is  then  summoned  for 
consultation.  Each  committeeman  proposes  a  subject  for  treatment,  drawn 
from  history,  poetry,  mythology,  fairy  lore  or  modern  life.  Often  the  subject 
requires  extraordinary  research  to  portray  it  properly  and  accurately.  A 
half  dozen  of  the  best  of  these  suggestions  are  given  to  the  artist,  who 
makes  a  series  of  rough  pencil  sketches,  which  are  presented  about  a  month, 
after  the  first  meeting.  The  final  selection  of  a  subject  is  always  a  difficult 
problem.  Once  the  decision  is  made,  the  work  begins  in  earnest.  The 
artist  is  directed  to  make  a  drawing  of  each  float  as  it  will  appear  in  full 
parade,  and  also  to  prepare  sketches  of  each  of  the  hundred  or  more  costumes 
to  be  worn  by  the  maskers.  Each  study  is  elaborately  finished  and  inscribed 
with   the   name   of   every   material  which  is   to   enter   into   the  composition. 
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These  undergo  the  criticism  of  the  design  committee.  Such  modifications 
or  additions  as  may  be  suggested  are  made,  and  the  characters  are  so  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the  association  as  to  harmonize  with  individual 
peculiarities.  Each  card  is  then  labeled  on  the  back  with  a  memorandum 
g-iving  the  height,  size,  girth,  etc.,  of  the  gentleman  who  is  to  wear  the 
costume.  The  designing  of  the  floats  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  artist's  task. 
Each  design  is  done  in  water  colors  on  a  scale  about  two  and  one-half 
times  as  large  as  the  costume  card.  Several  sets  are  made;  one  with  each 
figure  duly  numbered  and  posed  as  it  is  to  appear  in  the  street  parade,  is 
hung  upon  the  wall  of  the  clubroom  in  which  the  meetings  are  held,  there 
to  be  scrutinized  and  criticised  diligently  by  the  members.  Another  set 
with  the  individual  costume  cards  as  marked,  is  sent  to  the  manufacturer. 

These  preliminaries  are  usually  over  by  July  1.  In  the  meantime,  the 
papier  mache  workers  are  busily  molding  the  different  accessories  required 
to  decorate  each  float.  The  costumes  are  usually  received  by  Dec.  1.  As 
soon  as  they  arrive  they  are  carried  with  the  utmost  secrecy  to  the  "Den,'* 
as  the  mysterious  clubroom  of  the  organization  is  generally  called.  Each 
suit  is  packed  in  a  separate  case  and  carefully  labeled;  they  are  taken  out 
and  arranged  cn  a  long  table,  each  surmounted  by  its  Gwn  corresponding 
picture.  The  members  come  and  try  on  their  individual  suits,  and  for  weeka 
thereafter  the  Court  tailors,  armorers  and  milliners  are  kept  busy  making 
such  alterations  as  are  necessary  in  the  fit,  makeup,  etc.  When  his  immense 
task  is  satisfactorily  accomplished,  each  costume  is  replaced  in  its  prj^er 
case,  and  is  duly  numbered.  It  is  then  locked  up  and  laid  aside  for  the 
eventful  night. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Float  Committee,  which  has  been  furnished  with  a 
third  set  of  designs,  has  been  busy  at  the  "Float  Den,"  located  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  place,  usua-ly  the  yard  of  an  abandoned  cotton-press,  where  the 
building  up  of  the  lloats  has  been  going  on  quiet'y,  and  with  the  most  pro- 
found secrecy;  though  nurhbers  of  carpenters,  painters,  gilders,  papier  mache 
workers,  etc.,  are  employed  for  months  and  months,  strange  to  say,  the 
secret  of  the  place  is  so  well  guarded  that  the  public  has  no  clew  to  its 
location  or  ever  learns  aught  of  the  preparations  in  progress.  The  "Ball 
Committee"  arranges  for  the  grand,  function  at  the  Opera  House,  which 
invariably  follows  the  parade,  and  is  kept  busy  for  weeks  beforehand;  the 
balls  are  opened  with  a  series  of  tableaux,  embracing  all  the  characters  that 
have  appeared  in  the  procession.  The  work  of  drilling  these  participants 
in  these  tableaux  is  not  the  least  part  of  the  general  preparations. 

On  the  date  fixed  for  the  parade  all  is  bustle  and  excitement  at  the  "Den." 

If  the  parade  is  to  take  place  at  night  the  preparations  begin  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon:  if  during  the  day,  they  begin  almost  at  sunrise. 
All  the  drivers,  torch-bearers,  attendants,  etc.,  are  on  the  scene  being  drilled 
anew  in  the  various  duties  that  each  is  to  perform  with  military  precision. 
The  boxes  containing  the  costumes  were  removed  during  the  dead  of  the 
night  to  some  building  in  the  vicinity  of  the  yard  where  the  floats  are 
waiting.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  prevent  the  public  from  even 
guessing  as  to  what  purpose  the  building  is  being  applied.  Exits  from  other 
houses  are  cut  into  it,  the  windows  are  kept  darkened,  and  the  main  door- 
ways are  never  opened. 

At  the  appo  nted  hour  the  members  begin  to  arrive.  They  bring  their 
formal  evening  dress  with  them.  This  they  place  in  the  boxes  in  lieu  of  the 
costumes,  in  which  they  proceed  to  deck  themselves.  If  it  is  to  be  a  night 
parade,  by  7  o'clock  all  are  dressed.  The  roll  is  called,  and  the  characters, 
securely  masked,  take  their  place  in  line  and  undergo  a  last  formal  inspec- 
tion. A  squad  of  pol'ce  makes  its  appearance.  It  clears  the  streets  and 
establishes  a  cordon  around  the  yard,  for  about  for  or  five  squares.  The 
torch-bearers  are  marshaled.  The  floats  are  driven  out  of  the  press-yard. 
The  "Captain"  calls  the  numbeis,  and  each  masker,  hearing  his  special 
number,  takes  his  place  upon  the  float  to  which  he  has  been  assigned.  This 
is  driven  off  expeditiously  to  make  way  for  its  -  successor.  The  bands  of 
music  are  then  marched  in  position,  the  torchmen  surround  the  cars,  and  the 
procession  is  ready  to  move. 

A  rocket,  piercing  the  evening  sky  with  a  lurid  line  of  light,  annonuecs 
to  the  waiting  multitudes  that  throng  all  the  line  of  march  that  the  mysteri- 
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ous  Krewe  is  once  again  on  the  streets.  Suddenly  there  is  a  blaze  of  light, 
for  the  torches  are  lit  and  encircle  each  f.oat  in  a  brilliant  parallelogram  of 
fire,  and  the  streets  are  transformed  into  pictures  of  Fairyland.  The  Krewe 
has  come,  whence  no  one  knows;  it  will  return,  where,  no  one  can  tell;  but 
it  is  here;  it  tells  its  own  story,  of  the  time,  the  labor,  the  thought,  the 
money  that  have  been  expended  so  lavishly,  so  unselfishly  for  this  pleasure 
of  a  few  fleeting  hours.  And  it  is  because  of  this  sweet  sentiment  underlying 
all,  the  utter  unselfishness  and  thought  for  others,  that  the  Carnival  is  so  dear 
to  New  Orleans. 

The  parade  winds  up  at  the  French  Opera  House  about  10  o'clock  p.m. 
Here  the  maskers  dismount  and  the  floats  disappear  in  the  darkness  from 
which  they  emerged.     The  boxes  containing  the  dress  suits  of  the  members 
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have,  in  the  meantime,  been  conveyed  from  the  "Den"  to  the  dressing-rooms 
of  the  Opera  House. 

Within  the  great  theater  all  is  light  and  beauty.  Tiers  upon  tiers  of 
seats  are  occupied  by  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  women  of  the  city 
and  guests  from  other  States.  The  Queen  of  the  evening  is  there  with 
"her  court,  and  the  Queen  and  court  of  the  previous  year.  Dozens  of  the 
most  beautiful  girls,  who  expect  to  be  "called  out,"  occupy  reserved  seats 
in  the  parquette.  The  curtain  rises  upon  a  brilliant  series  of  tableaux.  As 
12  o'clock  strikes  the  maskers  disappear  quietly  one  by  one.  A  few  moments 
afterwards  they  return  dressed  in  the  conventional  society  evening  garb. 
They  are  obliged  to  present  their  invitations  at  the  doors  like  everyone  else, 
-so  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  a  clew  to  their  identity  with 
the  character  impersonated  during  the  parade.    A  great  deal  of  mirth  and 
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il.'iug-her  follow,  the  gay  indictment  of  some  pretty  girl  who  is  sure  that  she 
has  found  a  clew,  the  gay  badinage,  the  merry  dance,  and  then  the  deepening 
skies  without  and  the  shrill  crow  of  some  neighboring  cock,  announce  that 
it  is  ''Ash  Wednesdaj'  morn." 

Since  1899  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  prolong  and  elaborate  the  cere- 
monies in  order  to  still  better  compensate  the  enormous  crowds  that  throng 
the  city  in  Carnival  week. 

Special  Carnival  editions  of  the  Picayune,  beautifully  illustrating  the 
parades,  can  be  obtained  at  the  Picayune  office. 


PART  I. 


The  "Vieux  Carre  de  la  Ville" 


The  "vieux  carre  de  la  ville"  is  that  section  of  New  Orleans  bounded  by 
the  Mississippi  River,  Canal  Street,  Rampart  Street  and  Esplanade  Avenue. 
Its  limits  thus  correspond  with  those  of  the  original  city,  as  laid  out  by 
LaTour  and  Pauger,  in  1720.  It  was  not  till  the  nineteenth  century  that 
New  Orleans  notably  overstepped  these  boundaries.  After  the  fires  of  1788 
and  1794,  which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  city  then  in  existence, 
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the  "vieux  carre"  was  rebuilt,  mainly  in  the  Spanish  style.  Between  1830 
and  1855,  when  New  Orleans  enjoyed  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  extensive 
changes  were  made,  many  historically  interesting  structures  being  demol- 
ished, and  new  buildings^  erected  in  their  places.  Since  the  Civil  War,  how- 
ever, this  part  of  New  Orleans  has  undergone  little  alteration. 
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In  seeing-  the  "vieux  carre"  the  visitor  is  recommended  to  walk.  The- 
points  of  interest  are  so  numerous  and  so  close  together,  that  the  use  of 
the  street  car  is  inadvisable. 

The  main  streets  of  the  "vieux  carre"  have  always  been  Royal  and. 
Chartres,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  Bourbon  and  Rampart.  Exchange  Alley, 
also,  in  its  time,  was  a  thoroughfare  of  importance. 

I, — ROYAL.  STREET,  FROM  CANAL  TO  ESPLANADE. 

Royal  Street  was  named  in  compliment  to  the  rulers  of  France  when^ 
the  city  was  founded.  Its  general  direction  is  northeast  and  southwest. 
The  street  was  first  paved  in  1822. 

Beginning-  at  the  corner  of  Royal  and  Canal,  and  extending  along  Canal 
Jialf  way  to  Bourbon,  a  row  of  four-story  brick  stores  recalls  the  name 
of  Judah  Touro,  the  philanthropist,  who  erected  them,  and  whose  name  they 
bear.  The  one  at  the  corner  of  Royal  and  Canal  occupies  the  site  of  Touro's- 
home. 


Roya!  Street,  Looking  North  from  Bienville. 

On  the  same  side  of  Royal  Street,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  block,  was- 
the  building,  now  demolished,  in  which  Napoleon's  physicia,n,  Antommarchi, 
located  one  of  his  two  New  Orleans  offices.  The  site  is  now  covered  by  the- 
Royal  Street  entrance  to  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel. 

The  building  No.  127  Royal,  now,  as  then,  occupied  as  a  saloon,  was,  in 
1872,  the  headquarters  of  the  Carter  wing  of  the  Radical  State  Legislature. 
The  Metropolitan  Police  under  General  Badger  invaded  the  place  on  Jan. 
10,  1872,  and  acting  under  orders  from  Gov.  Warmoth,  expelled  the  members. 
The  riot  which  followed  was  one  of  the  sensational  incidents  in  the  historj^ 
of  New  Orleans  in  "reconstruction"  times. 

Immediately  opposite  (No.  126)  stands  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  the 
lower  floor  now  divided  into  shops,  and  the  upper  floor  rented  ty  an  athletic 
organization.  The  Merchants'  Exchange  was  erected  by  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany in  1835,  from  plans  by  C.  A.  Dakin,  and  cost  $100,000.  The  building" 
extends  from  Royal  to  Exchange  Alley,  and  there  was  originally  a  passageway 
from  one  thoroughfare  to  the  other,  with  entrances  at  both  ends.  From  1835 
to  1844  the  postoffice  was  located  in  the  lower  floor,  in  the  part  of  the" 
building  nearest  to  Canal  Street.  Immediately  above,  were  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  rooms,  where  William  Walker,  the  celebrated  filibuster,  was 
tried  in  1857  for  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws.     A  large  domed  room  in. 
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the  center  of  the  building  was  used  as  the  "exchange,"  and  here  the  mer- 
chants of  ante-bellum  days  were  accustomed  to  assemble,  to  transact  business. 
After  the  Civil  War,  the  Merchants'  Exchange  ceased  to  exist  as  such.  It 
became  a  gambling  house,  then  for  a  time  lay  vacant,  and  finally,  in  1890, 
was  occupied  by  the  i^udubon  Athletic  Club.  Under  the  auspices  of  this 
organization,  some  famous  prize-fights  took  place  here,  notably  Arthur 
Upham's  encounter  with  Robert  Fitzsimmons,  and  Fitzsimmons'  with  Jack 
Dempsey.  In  1896  the  building  became  the  home  of  the  Fourth  Battalion, 
L.  S.  N.  G.,  in  its  day  a  famous  military  organiaztion,  which,  with  the  Third 
Battalion,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Second  Louisiana  Regiment,  U.  S.  V., 
and  did  good  service  in  the  war  with  Spain.  Since  1898  it  has  been  occupied, 
in  turn  as  a  billiard  hall,  as  a  gambling  house,  and  by  its  present  tenants^ 
A  fire  did  much  damage  to  the  interior  in  1903. 

The  handsome  granite  building  with  imposing  Ionic  columns,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Royal  and  Iberville  Streets,  now  a  billiard  hall,  was  erected  in  1836.: 
from  designs  by  the  Messrs.  DePouilly,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  Built  by  the 
Union  Bank,  it  was  long  occupied  by  that  institution. 

On  the  adjacent  corner  stands  the  Commercial  Hotel  and  its  annex,  the 
Monteleone  Hotel.  The  latter  was  completed  in  1909,  at  an  outlay  of 
$600,000. 

Along  Royal  Street,  on  either  side,  from  Iberville  to  Toulouse,  will  be 
found  many  curio  and  antique  shops,  some  of  considerable  size,  and  all  of' 
much  interest. 

The  intersection  of  Royal  and  Conti  Streets  was  at  one  time  an  important 
banking  center.  On  each  corner  stood  a  bank.  These  buildings  were  erected 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  the  two  which  still  sur- 
vive, one  on  the  upper  corner,  No.  332  Royal,  was  built  in  1826  for  the  Bank 
of  Louisiana.  It  was  designed  by  Bickle,  Hamlet  &  Fox,  and  cost  $80,000.. 
It  is  now  used  as  the  Mortgage  Office.  In  the  handsome  brick  building  ons 
the  corner  diagonally  opposite  the  Mortgage  Office,  was  once  domiciled  the- 
Louisiana  State  Bank,  organized  in  1818.  The  building  was  erected  in  1822 
at  a  cost  of  $55,000,  from  a  plan  by  Latrobe  &  Fox.  It  was  occupied  till  1908. 
as  a  branch  office  of  the  State  National  Bank.  The  structure  was  remodeled 
in  1912,  but  without  materially  changing  its  appearance. 

Another  building  identified  with  the  early  history  of  banking  in  Louisiana 
stands  at  No.  417  Royal.  It  was  erected  in  1816  by  the  Louisiana  Bank 
Company.  Many  years  later,  Paul  Morphy,  the  celebrated  chess  player, 
made  his  home  here;  and  here  he  died  in  1884,  in  his  bathroom,  on  the 
second  floor.  The  building  may  be  recognized  by  its  beautiful  wrought-iron- 
balcony.  The  courtyard  is  considered  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  New 
Orleans.  The  entire  upper  floor  is  now  let  out  in  lodgings,  but  access  to  the 
courtyard  may  be  obtained  through  the  antique-shop  which  occupies  the 
lower  story. 

In  1903,  the  entire  block,  bounded  by  Royal,  Conti,  Chartres  and  St. 
Louis  Streets,  was  cleared  to  make  room  for  the  new  courthouse.  Among 
the  buildings  then  destroyed  was  the  one  occupied  for  many  years  by  Mrs. 
T.  E.  Davis  (M.  E.  M.  Davis),  poet  and  novelist.  The  main  entrance  of  the 
new  courthouse  covers  approximately  the  site  of  this  fine  old  dwelling. 
Mrs.  Davis  subsequently  made  her  home  at  505  Royal,  where  she  died,  irt 
January,  1909.  The  courthouse,  a  large  structure  of  white  marble,  designed 
by  Frederick  Brown,  of  Chicago,  was  completed  in  1910,  at  an  outlay  of 
$1,090,000.  It  contains  the  Civil  District  Courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 

At  this  point  the  visitor  may  diverge  to  see  the  French  Opera  House 
at  the  corner  of  Bourbon  and  Toulouse.  A  walk  of  one  block  along  Toulouse 
Street,  will  bring  him  to  the  Opera  House. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  the  Hotel  Royal,  at  the  corner  of  Royal 
and  St.  Louis  Streets.  This  building  was  first  known  as  the  City  Exchange, 
and  then  as  the  St.  Louis  Hotel.  The  name.  Hotel  Royal,  was  applied  to  it 
only  in  comparatively  recent  years.  Its  erection  was  due  largely  to  the 
rivalry  which  existed  between  1830  and  1835,  between  the  "vieux  carre"  and 
the  district  above  Canal  Street,  then  just  beginning  to  develop  under  the 
influence  of  a  number  of  energetic  Americans,  among  whom  J.  H.  Caldwell 
was  a  leading  spirit.     Caldwell  had  completed  the  Exchange  Hotel,  prede- 
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oessor  of  the  St.  Charles;  and  its  success  determined  the  citizens  of  the  lower 
.section  of  the  city  to  erect  a  structure  of  their  own.  which  would  not  only 
outshine  its  rival  as  a  hotfel.  but  be  the  gathering  place  of  society,  and  the 
focus  of  the  business  life  of  the  city.  The  primary  object,  in  fact,  was  to 
provide  a  meeting  place  for  business  men,  which  would  combine  the  functiv^ns 
•of  an  auction-mart  and  what  is  to-day  termed  an  '"Exchange."  So  brilliantly 
was  the  project  carried  out  that  for  a  generation  the  uptown  drift  of  popula- 
tion and  trade  was  arrested.  The  building,  as  first  projected,  was  to  cover 
an  entire  block.  The  plans  were  drawn  by  J.  N.  DePouilly,  the  most  noted 
architect  in  New  Orleans  in  his  day.  The  enterprise  was  financed  by  the 
Improvement  Bank,  and  ground  was  broken  in  June,  1835.  The  panic  of  1837 
■crippled  the  Improvement  Bank,  and  forced  a  modification  of  the  plans  along 
more  economical  lines,  in  accordance  with  which  the  existing  structure  was 
then  completed.  In  1838  the  City  Exchange  was  opened.  Two  years  later 
the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  This  disaster  forced  the  bank  to  liquidate, 
and  the  property  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Cii'zens'  Bank,  by  which 
the  hotel  was   rebuilt  on  the  same  plans,   at  a  cost  of  $600,000.  Repeated 


St.  Louis  Street  Front  of  the  Hotel  RoyaL 

efforts  were  made  by  the  bank  to  dispose  of  the  hotel,  but  though  in  1851 
and  aaain  1871  the  sale  seem.ed  on  Ihe  brink  of  consummation,  the  bank 
was  on  each  occasion  compelled  to  foreclose  its  mortgage  and  resume  pos- 
session. In  1874  the  New  Orleans  National  Building  Association  was  formed, 
ostensibly  to  acquire  the  hotel  and  run  it  as  such,  but  really  with  the  object 
of  selling  the  building  to  the  State  government.  The  association  acquired 
the  property  in  September,  and  almost  immediately  a  lease  was  affected 
whereby  the  State,  represented  by  Governor  Kellogg,  was  enabled  to  occupy 
the  premises  as  the  capitol.  In  the  following  spring,  the  State  completed 
the  purchase  by  the  payment  of  $250,000.  The  hotel  was  used  as  the  State 
capitol  till  1882,  and  during  that  time  was  the  scene  of  many  remarkable 
occurrences.  On  September  14,  1874,  a  committee  of  citizens  deputed  by  a 
mass-meeting  held  in  Canal  Street,  attempted  to  enter  the  hotel,  to  demand 
the  resigantion  of  Governor  Kellogg,  but  was  prevented  by  the  armed  men 
with  whom  the  building  was  filled.  Preparations  were  made  on  September 
15th  to  carry  the  hotel  by  storm,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  insurgents  the 
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garrison  surrendered,  Kellogg-  and  the  other  officials  of  the  State  govern- 
ment haivng  already  sought  refuge  in  the  Customhouse.  For  two  day& 
the  hotel  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  McEnery  administration,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  was  surrendered  to  a  force  of  United  States  troop* 
under  General  Brooks,  The  Kellogg  faction  thereupon  returned  to  the  hotel. 
In  January,  1S75,  the  Legislature  met  here,  and  amidst  scenes  of  the  wildest 
disorder,  the  Democratic  members  succeeded  in  placing  L.  A.  Wiltz  in  the 
speaker's  chair,  and  in  seating  several  members  who,  though  duly  elected^ 
had  been  debarred  by  the  Returning  Board.  Kellogg,  anticipating  the  course 
of  events,  summoned  the  Federal  troops  to  his  assistance,  and  General  de 
Trobiand,  forcing  his  way  into  the  chamber,  deposed  the  speaker  and  ejected 
the  newly-seated  members.  The  Democrats,  led  by  Wiltz,  thereupon  withdrew 
in  indignation.  In  1876  the  hotel  was  again  brought  before  the  nation,  when 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  building,  in  a  little  room  overlooking  the  courtyard, 
the  Returning  Board  met  which  compiled  the  election  returns  of  that  year, 
the  returns  which  were  subsequently  scrutinized  by  Congress,  and  which  led 
to  the  seating  of  Hayes  in  the  presidential  chair.  Again,  in  1877,  the  hotel 
figured  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  great  drama  of  "reconstruction.''  When 
the  Legislature  assembled,  in  January  of  that  year,  the  Democratic  members 
were  refused  admission  to  the  building.  They  withdrew  to  St.  Patrick's  Hall, 
and  there  inaugurated  Frapciss  T.  Nicholls  as  governor.  At  the  same  time 
the  Radical  faction  swore  in  S.  B.  Packard  as  governor  at  the  hotel.  On  the 
day  after  the  inauguration  the  citizens  in  arms  laid  siege  to  the  St.  Louis 
Hotel,  and  for  two  .months  some  800  or  900  men  were  shut  up  in  the  building. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  garrison  withdrew,  the  Packard  partisans  fled, 
and  the  building  surrendered.  It  was  left  in  a  state  of  filth  and  dilapidation 
impossible  to  describe.  Its  use  as  the  capitol  was  soon  afterwards  discon- 
tinued. For  some  years  the  old  hotel  remained  empty.  Finally,  in  1884,  it 
was  leased  to  R.  E.  Rivers,  and  reopened  as  the  Hotel  Royal.  For  ten  or 
twelve  years  it  enjoyed  more  or  less  prosperity,  but  the  end  was  in  sight, 
and  when  Rivers  abandoned  the  enterprise,  there  was  no  one  willing  to  take 
it  up.  Subsequently  the  State  sold  the  property  for  $55,000  to  J.  A.  Mercier, 
to  whom  it  still  belongs.  Since  then  the  building  has  been  occupied  only  by 
the  caretaker. 

The  great  days  of  the  St.  Louis  Hotel  were  from  1841  to  1862.  In  the 
latter  year  it  was  forced  to  close  its  doors.  Attempts  were  made  to  revive 
the  glories  of  the  house,  but  in  1873,  after  two  disastrous  seasons,  the  contents 
were  sold  by  auction  and  the  hotel  was  again  closed.  The  rotunda,  after 
having  served  for  twenty  years  as  an  exchange,  became  a  favorite  place  for 
political  meetings.  During  the  occupation  of  the  building  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment, it  was  floored  over  at  the  height  of  the  second  floor,  converting  the 
upper  portion  into  a  domed  room,  in  which  the  Senate  was  accustomed  to 
meet  down  to  1882.  The  lower  part  was  used  as  a  basement  or  cellar,  and 
in  Rivers'  time  was  filled  with  steam-pipes,  cisterns,  etc.  The  present 
entrance  on  Royal  Street  was  opened  during  the  Rivers  regime,  when  also 
the  courtyard  was  invaded  by  elevator  shafts  and  other  utilitarian  construc- 
tions. The  ballrooms,  which  were  once  celebrated,  throughout  the  world,  were 
situated  on  the  St.  Louis  Street  side  of  the  building,  towards  Royal  Street,  and 
were  reached  through  the  smaller  door  still  visible  on  the  former  thorough- 
fare. They  were  partitioned  off  into  bedrooms  a  number  of  years  ago.  Many 
splendid  entertainments  took  place  in  the  ballrooms,  the  most  noted,  probably, 
being  the  bal-travesti  of  1842  and  the  ball  in  honor  of  Henry  Clay,  in  1843] 
when  the  supper  alone  cost  $20,000 — a  princely  sum  for  the  time.  The  visitor 
is  shown  a  so-called  "slave  market"  in  the  rotunda.  The  place  was  never 
used  regularly  as  such,  though  slaves  were  occasionally  sold  here,  being  put 
up  on  the  auction  block,  along  with  other  property,  as  was  done  at  Hewlett's 
Exchange  and  various  other  places  in  the  city.  The  so-called  "slave  prison," 
which  is  shown  to  visitors,  was  in  reality  the  sleeping  quarters  of  the  black 
servants  attached  to  the  hotel  in  ante-bellum  days. 

Leaving  the  Hotel  Royal,  and  crossing  the  street,  we  find  at  527  Royal 
an  archway  flanked  by  old  cannon  deeply  imbedded  in  the  ground.  Beyond 
the  archway  opens  an  interesting  courtyard.  This  is  the  Commanderia  or 
headquarters  of  the  Spanish  mounted  police.  The  building,  which  has  under- 
gone little  change,  was  erected  in  1784  by  Governor  Miro. 
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At  the  upper  river-side  corner  of  St.  Peter  and  Royal  will  be  seen  a 
four-story  brick  building  of  interesting-  architecture.  This  is  known  as 
"Sieur  George's  House,'  'because  it  is  described  in  Cable's  story,  "Sieur  George," 
in  "Old  Creale  Days."  This  building  was  the  first  four-story  structure  erejcted 
in  New  Orleans.  It  had  originally  three  stories  only,  and  was  covered  with 
a  tile  roof;  the  fourth  story  and  the  present  roof  are  relatively  recent  addi- 
tions. The  building  was  erected  between  1809  and  1814,  by  Dr.  Yves  LeMon- 
nier.  In  1814  the  ownership  was  divided  between  LeMonnier  and  a  man  named 
Grandchafnp,  when  the  share  of  each  was  appraised  at  $14,000.  Subsequently, 
the  house  was  sold  to  a  man  named  Saloy,  who,  intending  to  convert  it  into 
a  tenement,  added  the  fourth  story.  "Since  then,''  as  Cable  says  in  his 
delightful  story,  "the  house  has  been  occupied  by  fifth-rate  shopkeepers  and 
cheap  lodgers."    There  is  no  historical  foundation  for  Cable's  romance. 

We  are  now  in  sight  of  the  tall  iron  fence  around  the  little  St.  Anthony's 
garden  behind  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral.  This  bit  of  flower-bedecked  ground 
is  situated  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Royal,  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Ann. 


Auctioneer's  Block,  Rotunda  of  St  Louis  Fotel. 


It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  city  a  favorite  resort  of  idlers,  especially  in 
the  late  afternoon,  when  they  might  sit  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  smoke, 
converse,  or  sip  a  glass  of  wine.    Many  duels  were  fought  on  this  spot. 

Immediately  opposite  the  Cathedral  garden  opens  Orleans  Street.  In 
the  middle  of  the  block  between  Royal  and  Bourbon,  lower  side,  stands  a 
large  brick  building,  now  occupied  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family.  This 
building  was  erected  in  1817,  and  operated  as  a  dance-hall,  by  John  Davis, 
in  conjiinction  with  the  Orleans  Theater,  built  two  years  later  on  the  adjoin- 
ing lot.  The  Orleans  Theater  stood  upon  the  site  of  an  earlier  theater, 
erected  in  1813  and  burned  in  1816.  The  plans  for  Davis'  theater  were  pre- 
pared by  the  architect,  Thiebaut,  while  the  stage  and  its  settings  were 
designed  by  Leriche.  The  opening  performance  took  place  in  November, 
and  was  given  by  the  first  company  of  players  from  France  to  appear  in 
New  Orleans.  The  earlier  dramatic  entertainments  of  the  city  had  all  been 
provided  by  actors  from  Santo  Domngo.  Davis  spent  $180,000  in  building 
his  playhouse,  in  addition  to  the  $100,000  which  the  dance  hall  had  already 
cost  him.    For  many  years  the  city's  most  fashionable  social  entertainments 
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were  given  in  Davis'  rooms.  In  1827  the  Orleans  Theater  was  for  a  short 
time  the  meeting-place  of  the  State  Legislature,  a  fire  having  destroyed  the 
State  House.  In  1837  the  celebrated  singer,  Calve,, made  her  initial  appearance 
at  the  Orleans  Theater,  her  engagement,  which  lasted  till  1840,  being  consid- 
ered to  mark  the  beginning  of  French  opera  in  New  Orleans.  The  first 
operatic  company  reciuited  in  Fiance  expressly  for  New  Orleans  made  its 
debut  at  the  Orleans  Theater  in  184).  Another  interesting  event  in  the  h  story 
of  the  house  was  the  appearance  here  in  1853  of  Lo'.a  Montez.  In  1859  the 
opera  was  transplanted  to  new  quarters,  on  Bourbon  Street,  but  the  drama 
continued  to  be  presented  at  the  Orleans  down  to  1866,  when  the  theater  yas 
destroyed  by  fire. 


Couriyard  in  the  French  Quarter. 


The  Davis  Rooms  continued  to  be  popular  with  the  best  element  of 
New  Orleans  society  down  to  1838.  In  that  3'ear  the  completion  'Of  the  St. 
Louis  hotel  attracted  this  class  of  patrons  away,  and  the  establishment  in 
Orleans  street  became  the  scene  of  dances,  the  character  of  which  steadily 
altered  for  the  worse.  These  were  the  "Quadroon"  balls,  for  a  time  cele- 
brated throughout  the  L^nited  States,  and  invested  with  an  entirely  undeserved 
romance  by  the  facile  pen  of  more  than  one  writer  of  delightful  fiction. 
The  popularity  of  these  "mask"  and  "fancy  dress"  entertainments  waned 
after  the  Civil  War,  and  in  1881  the  building  was  purchased  by  the  Sister- 
hood of  the  Holy  Family,  by  which  it  was  converted  into  a  convent.  This 
sisterhood  was  organized  in  1835  by  the  Abbe  Rousselon,  expressly  to  work 
among  the  colored  women  whose  attendance  at  the  "Quadroon"   balls  had 
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R-iven  them  their  evil  repute.  During-  the  Civil  War  the  nuns  cared  for 
scores  of  orphans  and  a^ed  of  their  race,  and  grew  in  numbers  and  wealth, 
until  they  were  enabled,  by  a  curiously  dramatic  turn  of  fortune's  wheel,  in 
occupy  the  desecrated  precincts  of  the  old  dance  house  and  redeem  it 
to  nobler  uses.  The  old  ball  room,  now  used  as  a  community  room  by 
the  Sisters,  is  shown  to  visitors.  It  has  a  floor  of  solid  cypress  three  inches 
thick,  said  to  have  been  the  finest  dancing-floor  in  the  world. 

The  vanished  Cafe  des  Exiles,  made  famous  by  Cable  in  "Old  Creole  Days," 
was  located  at  the  corner  of  Royal  and  St.  Ann. 

On  the  upper,  river-side  corner  of  Dumaine  and  Royal  still  stands  the 
residence  of  Mme.  Poree,  where,  on  the  balcony,  overlooking  Royal.  Gayarre, 
the  historian,  saw  a  group  of  Creole  women  waving  farewell  to  the  American 
troops  as  they  marched  out  to  attack  the  British,  in  1S15. 

On  the  upper  side   of  Dumaine,   between  F.oyal  and   Chartres,    stands  a 


"Madame  John's  Legacy." 

quaint,  lovv'-browed  old  building  with  wide,  shadowy  porches.  This  build- 
ing figures  in  Cable's  story.  "Tite  Poulette,"  one  of  those  published  in  the 
volume  entitled  "Old  Creole  Da\  s."  It  is  there  described  as  the  legacy  be- 
queathed to  Madame  John,  by  "M.  John,"'  of  the  "Good  Children's  Social 
Club." 

In  St.  Philip  street,  between  Royal  and  Bourbon,  lower  side,  the  large 
white  building  now  occunied  by  the  St.  Philip  Scl  col,  marks  the  site  of  the 
Theatre  St.  Philippe,  the  second  theater  built  in  New  Orleans.  This  tlieater 
w^as  erected  in  1S08.  was  condtm.ned  as  unsafe  and  closed  hy  the  authorities 
in  1810,  and  was  subsequently  destroyed  hy  fire. 

Tlie  large,  three-story  building"  on  the  upper,  river-side  corner  of 
Royal  and  Hospital,  is  known  as  the  "Haunted  House."  A  building  of 
very  similar  appearance  which  stood  upon  this  spot  became,  in  1S13,  the 
h'Ome  of  M.  and  Madame  Lalaurie.  They  had  wealth,  refinement,  position, 
entertained  lavishly,  and  the  elite  of  New  Orleans  frequented  their  saloons. 
Here  Lafayette  was  a  guest  for  a  short  time  during  his  visit  to  the  city  in 
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1825.  On  April  10,  1834,  the  building  caught  fire,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  the  upper  portion  of  the  residence  was  invaded  by 
firemen  and  a  number  of  excited  citizens.  On  entering  the  attic  they 
discovered  seven  negro  slaves,  all  more  or  less  mutilated,  and  almost  dead 
from  hunger.  They  were  removed  to  the  mayor's  office,  where  one,  a  woman, 
confessed  that  she  had  set  fire  to  the  building  as  the  only  way  of  putting 
an  end  to  her  own  sufferings  and  those  of  her  fellow  captives.  Further 
investigation  of  the  Lalaurie  home  revealed  numerous  instruments  of  torture, 
including  several  "carcans,"  or  iron  collars,  with  sharp  edges.  It  appeared 
that  Mme.  Lalaurie  was  in  the  habit  of  beguiling  her  leisure  with  the  torture 
of  her  slaves,  and,  it  was  suspected,  had  been  successful  in  causing  the 
deaths   of  a  large   number   of   them.    A   mob   collected   with    the  intention 


The  "Haunted  House.' 


of  lynching  the  woman,  but  with  the  connivance  of  the  city  officials,  she 
succeeded  in  making  her  escape  before  the  indignant  people  arrived.  They 
were  compelled  to  satisfy  themselves  with  the  destruction  of  her  palatiol 
home.  For  five  days  they  busied  themselves  in  breal^ing  up  and  burning  its 
contents.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  when  the  sheriff  succeeded  in  restoring 
order,  nothing  remained  but  the  four  walls  of  the  building.  M.  and  Mme. 
Lalaurie  in  the  meantime  had  made  their  way  to  New  York  and  went  thence- 
to  Paris,  where  they  were  banned  by  society.  Mme.  Lalaurie  is  reported 
to  have  dedicated  her  later  Tfe  to  charity,  and  to  have  been  killed  by  a 
boar  while  hunting  at  Versailles.  The  Lalaurie  residence  was  rebuilt,  a 
belvidere  was  added,  and  it  became  in   turn  a  school   for   girls,  a  private 
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Tesidence,  a  factory,  a  commercial  establishment,  and  a  cheap  boarding 
liouse.  Its  declining-  prestige  confirmed  the  general  belief  that  the  place 
was  accursed  by  reason  of  the  crimes  committed  there,  and  that  the  spirits 
of  murdered  slaves  still  frequented  the  spot. 

The  visitor  now  finds  himself  within  a  short  distance  of  Esplanade  avenue, 
turning  into  which  he  will  come  at  the  end  of  a  short  walk  to  the  United 
States  Mint,  which  may  now  be  conveniently  inspected. 


Door  of  The  Haunted  House,  Royal  Street. 

II.-CHARTRES  STREET,  FROM  ESPLANADE  TO  CANAL. 

From  1820  to  1840  Chartres  street  was  the  chief  commercial  thoroughfare 
"Of  New  Orleans.  From  St.  Louis  street  to  Canai  a  succession  of  handsome 
-.stores  offered  both  at  wholesale  and  retail  practically  every  variety  of  goods. 
Property  was  rated  at  enormous  value,  and  rents  were  extiBSslvely  high, 
•due  to  the  fact  that  the  owners  were,  for  the  most  part,  French  and  Spanish 
residing  in  Europe,  and  disposed  to  exact  as  large  an  income  as  possible. 
In  1835  one  lot  having  50  feet  frontage  on  Chartres,  between  Canal  and 
-Customhouse  (Iberville),  sold  for  $50,000.  About  1838,  by  the  concerted 
action  of  the  agents  of  the  foreign  proprietors,  the  already  abnormal  rents 
were  considerably  advanced.  Tenants  who  previously  were  paying  $4,200 
per  annum  for  ordinary  stores,  were  required  to  contract  for  $4,800  to 
"-$5,000.  This  demand  led  many  of  them  to  abandon  Chartres  street,  cross 
•Canal,  and  settle  in  the  new  quarters  which  was  then  building  up  there. 
Hart,  Labatt  &  Co.,  was  the  first  wholesale  dry  goods  house  to  take  this 
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step,  and  located  at  8,  Magazine  street.  Since  then  Chartres  has  not  regained: 
its  former  prestige,  though  the  upper  portion  of  the  thoroughfare  is  stilt 
an   important   commercial  district. 

Chartres  street  runs  northeast,  parallel  with  Royal,  and  between  Royal 
and  Decatur.  We  begin  our  survey  at  Esplanade  street.  Because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Mississipri,  the  corner  of  Chartres  and  Esplanade  was  for 
a  long  time  the  headquarters  of  the  slave  traffic  in  New  Orleans.  Cargoes 
of  negroes  were  from  time  to  time  landed  nearby,  and  a  barracks  existed 
in  Chartres  street,  near  Esplanade,  in  which  this  human  merchandise  was- 
detained  until  sold. 

The  block  from  Barracks  to  Hospital,  towards  the  river,  was  the  site 
of  the  French  military  barracks,  erected  by  Governor  Kerlerec,  in  1758,  and 
demolished  in  1S3S.  The  barracks  were  constructed  to  accommodate  the 
garrison  of  Ft.  Duquesne,  which  stood  where  Pittsburg  stands  to-day.  Forced 
by  Washington  to  evacuate  the  place,  the  French  descended  the  river  to  New 


Chartres  Street,  Showing  Girod  Residence  and  the  Napoleon  House. 

Orleans  in  flat-boats.  The  existing  barracks  overlooking  the  Place  d'Armes 
proving  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  neiv  arrivals,  Gov.  Kerlerec  erected 
new  buildings  for  the  purpose.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  barracks  the  three 
murderers  of  Koux,  ccmimandant  at  Cat  Island,  were  executed,  in  1754,  twa 
being  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  one  being  nailed  alive  in  his  coffin  and  sawn 
asunder.    Here  also  Lafreniere  was  shot  in  1769. 

The  name  of  Hospitsl  street  recalls  the  hospital  built  in  1758  at  the  inter- 
section  of  that   thoroughfare   with   Chartres, opposite   the  Barracks. 

The  upper,  porticn  of  the  block  between  Hosi  ital  and  Ursuline  is  occupied 
by  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Archbishopi  ic  and  by  the  Archi  3piscopal  Palace  of 
the  Catholic  Aichbish'Op  of  New  Orleans.  A  chapel  erected  in  17S7,  by  Don 
Andres  Almonaster  y  Eoxas,  for  the  use,  cf  the  Ursuline  nuns,  formerly  stood- 
in  the  street  named  after  them,  between,.  Char  tre  s  and  Decatur;  it  was  demol- 
ished in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  make  way  for  the  seminary  con- 
nected with  the  archiepiscopal  plaace.  The  still  existing  church  of  St. 
Mary  Archl  iifhopric  dates  from  184G,  and  contains  some  interesting  stalne(J 
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and  painted  glass.  One  of  the  windows,  near  the  altar,  is  adorned  with 
a  curious  picture  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  recalls  the  fact  that 
during-  the  night  preceding  the  engagement,  the  nuns  kept  vigil  in  their 
chapel,  praying-  for  the  success  of  the  American  arms.  The  church  occu- 
pies part  of  the  playground  which  once  surrounded  the  Ursuline  Convent. 

The  archiepiscopal  palace  is  the  -oldest  building  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, and  survives  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  entrance 
is  at  the  porter's  lodge,  on  Chartres  street.  Crossing  the  pretty  lawn,  the 
visitor  on  entering  the  building,  will  find  on  the  right  the  offices  of  the 
priest  in  charge,  application  to  whom  will  secure  a  competent  guide.  The 
hallway  passes  entirely  through  the  building,  and  admits  to  a  garden 
behind. 

The  construction  of  the  palace  was  begun  in  1727,  as  a  convent  for  the 
Ursuline  sisters  who  arrived  in  New  Orleans  in  that  year,  having  been 
sent  from  the  mother-house  in  Rouen,  France,  to  nurse  the  sick  in  the 
hospitals,  particularly  in  the  military  hospital,  and  to  look  after  the  education 


Spanish  Tile-Roof  House  at  the  Corner  of  Chartres  and  Dumaine  Streets.  ' 

of  young  girls  in  the  colony.  The  building  was  finished  and  occupied  by 
the  nuns  in  1734.  The  Company  of  the  Indies,  which  was  then  "propriietor" 
of  Louisiana,  g-ranted  the  community  extensive  lands  in  the  neighborhoods 
For  ninety  years  the  community  made  its  home  in  this  building.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  city  having  meanwhile  increased .  in  population  and 
commerce,  the  adjacent  property  became  exceedingly  valuable.  In  1824', 
therefore,  the  nuns  disposed  of  all  their  holdings  except  the  convent,  and 
two  years  later  removed  to  their  present  domicile,  on  Dauphine,  between 
Manuel  and  Sister  streets.  The  building  was  then  leased  by  the  State 
government  and  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  State  Legislature  down  to 
1834.  In  that  year  the  nuns  presented  it  to  the  Catholic  diocese,  which  bad  just 
been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  archbishopric,  the  intention  being  that  it 
should  serve  as  a  residence  for  the  Archbishop  and  for  the  seminarians.  In 
1899  a  more  commodious  home,  on  Esplanade  avenue  having  been  presented 
to  the  reigning  Archbishop,  the  building-  ceased  to  be  the  actual  residence 
of  the  head   of  the   diocese,    though   it   continues   to   be   the   office   of  the 
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chancellor.  The  visitor  should  note  especially  the  construction  of  the  stair- 
•case,  with  its  steps  of  huge,  square  timbers.  On  the  third  floor  some  of  the 
"cells  used  by  the  sisters  may  be  seen  unchanged  since  they  were  last 
«)ccupied  in  1834.  Here  also  may  be  found  the  desk  at  which  the  Superioress 
was  accustomed  to  preside  in  the  community-room.  In  another  apartment  are 
preserved  the  heavy  benches  on  which  the  slaves  owned  by  the  community 
sat  when  gathered  together,  morning  and  evening,  for  instruction  and 
prayer.  The  reception  room  on  the  ground-floor  is  paneled  with  Louisiana 
cypress,  and  contains  a  fine  old  Richelieu  clock,  made  in  Paris  by  Dey,  in 
1638. 

Im.mediately  opposite  the  Chartres  street  entrance  of  the  archiepiscopal 
palace,  stands  a  handsome  old  house  with  a  portico  supported  by  slender, 
Ionic  columns.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  home  of  Gen.  P.  G.  T.  Beaure- 
gard just  before  and  during  the  Civil  War.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a  firm 
of  Sicilian  wine  dealers,  between  whom  and  a  gang  of  Mafiusi  a  desperate 
battle  was  fought  here  in  September,  1909,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  four 
men  and  the  wounding  of  several  others. 

On  Chartres,  between  St.  Philip  and  Dumaine,  stood  the  Cafe  de^ 
Refuges,  long  since  demolished.  This  tavern  was,  in  the  first  and  second 
decades  of  the  last  century,  a  favorite  resort  of  the  French  who,  driven 
out  of  Santo  Domingo  by  the  negroes,  had  made  their  homes  in 
New  Orleans.  Here  was  brewed  the  popular  cordial  known  as  "le  petit 
gouave."  General  Humbert,  a  distinguished  officer  under  Napoleon,  fre- 
quented the  place  in  his  declining  years.  Immediately  adjoining  the  tavern, 
and  likewise  destroyed  many  years  ago,  was  a  building  known  as  the  Hotel 
de  la  Marine.  It  was  here  that  dozens  of  Sicilians  were  butchered  in  1857, 
■during  the  Know-Nothing  riots  in  New  Orleans.  The  place  was  used  as  a 
hotel  as  early  as  1815.  A  long,  narrow  passageway  (now  closed),  from 
Becafur  street,  gave  access  to  the  rear  of  the  hotel,  and  on  account  of  the 
frequent  murders  committed  there,  in  which  Sicilians  figured,  was  known 
latterly  as  Vendetta  Alley. 

On  the  river-side  of  Chartres,  between  St.  Philip  and  Dumaine,  on  the 
site  of  the  house  third  from  the  corner,  stood  the  United  States  courthouse 
where  Gen.  Andrew  .Jackson  appesred  before  Judge  Hall,  and  was  fined 
$1,000  for  the  alleged  illegal  arrest  of  Lcuallier-. 

The  site  of  Lafitte's  blacksmith  shop  has  been  located  on  the  woods  side, 
corner  of  Chartres  street  and  St.  Philip.  Jean  Lafitte  and  his  brother,  Pierre, 
were  in  business  here  as  late  as  1810.  These  men  were  the  last  pirates  worthy 
of  the  name  who '  flourished  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Down  to  the  year  1817 
they  seem  to  have  maintained  the  character  of  privateers;  sailing  first 
under  commissions  from  the  French  government,  and  then  under  letters- 
of-marque  from  the  republic  of  Carthagena.  At  first  they  operated  against 
the  British  in  the  West  Indies,  disposing  of  their  loot  in  the  harbors  of 
the  French  islands  there;  but  when  the  British  finally  occupied  all  the 
French  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  Lafittes  made  their  head- 
quarters at  Barataria,  on  the  Louisiana  coast,  and  opened  up  intercourse 
with  New  Orlens  through  the  Barataria  Canal.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  history  they  had  been  aided  by  New  Orleans  merchants,  who,  beirfg 
French,  naturally  sympathized  with  their  foreys  upon  the  British  settle- 
ments. Now  they  were  favored  by  the  state  of  ill-feeling  which  existed 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  the  years  preceding  the  war 
of  1812.  The  Federal  authorities  in  New  Orleans  cculd  not  allow  the 
Lafittes  to  import  their  ill-got  merchandise  through  the  customhouse,  in 
view  of  the'  neutrality  laws;  but  they  did  not  make  any  attempt  for  a 
long  time  to  interfere  with  the  settlement  at  Barataria.  When,  not  long 
before  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  an  expedition  was  sent  against  Barataria, 
Pierre  Lafitte,  who  was  arrested,  was  held  only  on  a  charge  of  violating 
the  neutrality  laws.  Jean  Lafitte  and  his  piratical  subordinates  volunteered 
for  service  with  the  American  army  under  Jackson,  and  did  excellent  work 
against  the  British  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  In  spite  of  this,  however-, 
the  Federal  officials  from  1815  on,  kept  close  watch  on  the  Baratarians, 
and  Lafitte  was  eventually  compelled  to  abandon  the  place.  He  first  at- 
tempted to  settle  in  Hayti,  but  not  meeting  the  cordial  reception  which  he 
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anticipated  there,  he  subsequently  located  at  Galveston.  From  1817  to  1821' 
he  operated  extensively  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  even  making  incursions  into- 
Calcasieu  bay,  but  the  United  States  dispersed  the  establishment  in  the  latter 
y^<;ar.    The  subsequent  history  of  Pierre  Lafitte  is  unknown. 

On  Dumaine,  between  Chartres  and  Decatur,  both  sides  of  the  thorough- 
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St.  Louis  CathedraL 

fare  were,  in  1728,  occupied  by  the  King's  warehouses.  No  trace  of  these 
structures  now  exists. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  block  we  enter  Jackson  Square,  and  find  ourselves 
in  front  of  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral  and  its  two  flanking  buildings,  the  Cabildo. 
and  the  so-called  Presbytery. 
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The  site  on  which  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral  stands  was  selected  by 
Bienville  for  this  purpose  when  he  laid  out  the  town  in  1718.  He  was 
aiot,  however,  able  at  the  time  to  erect  a  suitable  building;  and,  in  fact, 
in  1722,  when  Pere  Charlevoix  arrived  in  the  infant  capital,  the  only  place 
used  for  public  worship  was  a  shed  behind  the  shabby  storehouse  belonging' 
to  the  Company  of  the  Indies.  This  shed  was  blown  down  by  a  hurricane 
£i  year  later.  In  1724  a  brick  church,  known  as  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
Louis,  was  begun  on  the  ground  where  the  Cathedral  now  stands.  The 
■Capuchin  fathers  were  put  in  charge.  This  church  existed  till  1788,  when 
It  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  that  year.  For  foru  years  the  site  lay 
vacant.  Then  Don  Andres  Almonaster  y  Roxas,  a  wealthy  Spanish  noble- 
anan   and   official   of   the    city   government,    undertook   to    replace   the  old 


In  the  Sacristy,  St.  Louis  CathddraL 


•church  with  a  larger  and  handsomer  structure,  entirely  at  his  own  expense. 
The  building  was  begun  in  1792  and  completed  in  1794,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 
The  only  return  which  the  pious  founder  asked  for  his  generous  gift  was, 
that  forever  after,  on  every  Saturday  afternoon,  mass  might  be  said  in  the 
new  chu-rch  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  This  desire  has  been  scrupulously 
observed  down  to  the  present  day.  The  architecture  of  Don  Andres'  church 
was  Spanish,  with  two  round  towers,  one  at  either  extremity  of  the  facade. 
Upon  these  towers  bell-shaped  turrets  were  erected  in  1814,  from  designs  by 
iiatrobe.  The  belfry  was  added  in  1824  by  Leriche.  In  1850  one  of  the  towers 
coll-apsed,  damaging  the  roof  and  front  wall.  An  examination  showed  that 
•other  portions  of  the  edifice  were  likewise  in  danger.     The  task  of  repair- 
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ing  the  Cathedral  was  entrusted  to  Pilie,  then  city  surveyor.  The  facade 
was  rebuilt  in  1851  in  accordance  with  his  plans,  the  roof  largely  recon- 
structed, and  the  sanctuary  and  vestrys  were  added,  thus  bringing  the 
structure  into  its  present  form. 

The  frescoes  in  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  are  by  E.  Humbrecht  and 
were  executed  in  1792.  The  large  picture  above  the  altar  is  of  "King  Louis 
of  France  Preaching  the  Ninth  Crusade."  The  statutes  which  surmount  the 
high  altar  are  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity.  To  the  left  of  the  sanctuary  is 
the  archiepiscopal  throne,  adorned  with  the  carved  emblems  of  ecclesiastical 
authority — miter,  crozier  and  crossed  keys.  On  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary 
appear  many  tablets  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  prelates,  bishops 
and  archbishops,  buried  in  the  crypt  beneath  the  altar  (not  shown).  The 
high  altar  is  flanked  by  two  minor  altars.  The  one  on  the  left  is  dedicated 
to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  and  is  adorned  with  a  curious  representation  of  the 
celebrated  grotto  at  that  place.  The  water  which  trickles  perpetually  over 
the  altar  is  brovight  from  Lourdes  for  this  purpose.  The  altar  on  the  right 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Francis,  also  called  the  altar  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Under 
the  pavement  in  front  of  the  sanctuary  are  buried  Francois  Philippe  de 
Marigny  de  Mandeville,  born  in  Normandy,  died  in  New  Orleans,  1725,  (no 
inscription);  his  son,  Antoine  Philippe,  born  in  Mobile,  1722,  died  in  New 
Orleans,  1779,  (no  nscription);  his  son,  Pierre  Philippe,  born  in  New  Orleans, 
1751  (tomb  on  left),  died  1800;  and  Don  Andres  Almonaster,  builder  of  the 
Cathedral  (tomb  on  right).  The  three  Marignys  were  officers,  the  first 
two  in  tlie  French  army,  the  latter  in  the  Spanish  army;  and  all  three  were 
knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  Lou's.  One  of  the  most  interesting  personalities 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Cathedral  was  Padre  Antonio  de  Sedilla, 
better  known  as  Pere  Antoine.  This  worthy  Capuchin  was  born  in  Spain 
in  the  middle  cf  the  eighteenth  century,  and  came  to  New  Orleans  in  1779, 
to  introduce  the  Inquisition.  Expelled  by  Miro,  he  returned  a  year  or  two 
later,  to  take  charge  of  the  Parish  Church.  He  was  its  cu-rate  when  the 
structure  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  j7S8.  He  was  the  first  rector  of  the 
Cathr-dral  and  sei'ved  as  such  from  the  time  of  its  completion  in  1794,  to 
his  d^ath  in  1837.  He  was  interred  before  the  altar  of  St.  Francis,  but  during 
the  alterations  in  the  Cathedral  in  1851,  his  body,  together  with  those  of 
other  priests  buried  ihere,  was  removed  to  the  "priests'  tomb,"  in  St.  Louis 
Cemetery. — Many  quaint  institutions  maintain  at  the  Cathedral,  not  the  least 
interesting  of  which  is  the  Suisse,  or  sexton,  who  attends  all  services  in 
cocked  hat,  sword  and  halbert. — The  most  notable  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Cathedral  were  the  "Te  Deum"  offered  by  Bishop  Dubourg  immediately 
after  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  on  which  occasion  General  Jackson  and 
his  officers  were  present;  the  religious  exercises  in  connection  with  the 
celebrati'on  of  the  Cathedral  in  1894;  and  those  in  honor  of  the  centennial  of 
the  Purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  1903. 

Two  picturesque  "alleys"  connect  Chartres  street  with  Royal,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  Cathedral.  That  on  the  south  is  known  as  St.  Anthony's 
alley.  The  parochial  archives  of  the  Cathedral  are  preserved  in  the  building 
at  627  St.  Anthony's  alley.  The  upper  portion  of  this  building  and  of  that  at 
No.  615,  are  residences  for  the  priests  attached  to  the  Cathedral.  Here,  in 
the  rector's  parlor,  are  hung  portraits  of  Don  Andres  Almonaster,  Bishop 
Penalver,  and  Pere  Antoine,  the  only  ones  known  to  exist. 

The  Cabildo,  historically  the  most  interesting  building  in  New  Orleans, 
stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral.  The  site  was  originally  occu- 
pied by  a  small  guard-house  and  a  prison.  Subsequently,  a  building  was 
erected  here  in  which  the  Cabildo  instituted  by  O'Reilly,  held  its  meetings 
till  1788,  when  it  was  burned.  The  existing  structure  was  erected  in  1795 
by  Don  Andres  Almonaster  y  Roxas,  for  the  municipality.  The  walls  are 
of  brick  half  the  thickness  of  the  standard  brick  of  to-day,  put  together 
with  shell  lime.  The  roof  was  originally  flat,  covered  with  tiles,  and 
surrounded  by  a  low  stone  balustrade.  The  arcade  on  the  ground  floor- 
was  repeated  in  the  loggia  that  ran  across  the  front  of  the  building  on  the 
second  story.  In  1851  a  mansard  roof  was  added,  and  the  balcony  was  closed 
with  glass  and  divided  into  offices.  At  the  same  time  the  sculptures  on 
the  pediment   were  executed.    The  interior  of  the  building  has  undergona 
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very  little  change.  The  Sala  Capitular,  in  which  the  Cabildo  used  to  meet,, 
retains  its  original  appearance,  save  for  the  two  pillars  added  in  1851  to. 
support  the  ceiling.  The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  transfer  of  Lou- 
isiana from  Spain  to  France,  and  from  France  to  the  United  States,  in  1803.. 
took  place  in  this  room.  Here  too  was  celebrated  the  first  Protestant, 
church  service  held  in  Louisiana,  on  which  occasion  Bishop  Chase  officiated. 
In  1825  Lafayette  was  entertained  here,  the  apartment  being  specially  fitted 
up  for  his  use.  It  is  now  the  meeting-place  of  the  Louisiana  Historical 
Society.— After  the  dissolution  of  the  Cabildo  in  1803,  the  building  became 
the  city  hall,  and  was  used  as  such  till  1836,  when  on  the  division  of  the 
city  into  three  municipalities,  it  became  the  administrative  headquarters  of. 


Orleans  Alley. 


the  first  municipality.  In  1857,  during  the  heated  political  campaign  of  that 
y(-ar,  the  Cabildo  was  seized  by  the  American  party,  under  the  leadership 
of  Majoi,  afterwards  General,  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  .who  held  it  for  some 
days.  It  was  subsequently  assigned  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
After  the  battle  of  Sept.  14,  1874,  a  part  of  the  Radical  forces  retired  to  the 
Cabildo,  and  the  building  was  surrounded  by  armed  citizens,  waiting  to 
attack  the  place  at  dawn.  The  prompt  surrender  of  the  garrison  at  8  a.  m.. 
avoided  the  necessity  for  further  fighting.  In  January,  1875,  when  the  people 
again  rose  against  the  Republican  government,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
seize  the  Cabildo,  but  the  garrison,  sallying  out,  repulsed  the  attackers  at 
the  corner  of  Chartres  and  St.  Peter,  after  a  sharp  struggle.  In  1877,  upon 
the  installation  of  the  Nicholls  government  at  S-t.  Patrick's  hall,  the  governor 
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appointed  a  new  Supreme  Court,  and  sent  Sheriff  Handy  to  see  that  it  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  Cabildo.  The  chief  justice,  Manning,  Tound  the 
Republican  attorney-general  and  a  large  body  of  armed  men  in  the  building, 
but  the  proximity  of  the  insurgent  forces  prevented  any  interference,  and 
the  court  was  able  to  seat  itself  without  opposition.  In  1901,  the  Supreme 
Court  room,  the  Sala  Capitular  of  Spanish  days,  was  the  scene  of  an  inter- 
esting ceremony  in  honor  of  the  visit  to  New  Orleans  of  President  McKin- 
ley.  Two  years  later  the  centennial  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  appro- 
priately celebrated  in  the  same  historical  apartment.  The  Supreme  Court 
continued  to  hold  its  sessions  here  till  1910,  when  it  occupied  its  new  qaur- 
ters  in  the  Courthouse  on  Royal  Street.  The  Cabildo  was  thereupon  turned 
over   to   the   State  Museum. 

On  the  ground  floor  is  a  large  room  occupied  by  the  Second  Recorder's 
Court  and  the  Third  Precinct  Police  Station.  A  door  in  the  Station  admits 
to    the    interesting  courtyard,  around  which  the  cells  are  arranged  in  tiers. 


The  Cabildo. 


•Application  to  the  policeman  on  duty  will  procure  a  guide,  who  will  show 
the  visitor  the  old  Spanish  stocks,  preserved  in  a  cell  on  the  second 
-floor. — Behind  the  Cabildo,  on  St.  Peter  street,  is  the  state  armory,  erected 
■by  Governor  Carondelet  on  the  site  of  the  Spanish  arsenal,  built  in  1770. 

On  the  north,  or  down-town,  side  of  the  Cathedral  stands  a  building  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  the  Cabildo,  and  known  as  the  Presbytery.  The  ground 
Xipon  which  it  is  situated  was  set  aside  by  Bienville  for  the  use  of  the 
Capuchin  priests,  to  whose  care  he  proposed  to  confine  the  spiritual  needs 
Of  his  city.  Some  years  later  a  residence,  or  presbytery,  was  erected  for 
their  use — a  large,  plain,  wooden  structure,  of  the  well-known  plantation 
type.  In  1813  the  ground  was  sold  to  the  municipality  for  $53,000,  the  pres- 
bytery was  torn  down,  and  in  its  place  the  present  edifice  was  constructed-, 
for  the  use  of  the  Civil  District  Courts.  The  original  flat  roof  was  surrounded 
by  a  low  balustrade,  which  was  removed  in  1851,  when  the  existing  mansard 
roof  was  put  on.  The  Courts  retained  possession  of  the  building  down 
to  1910,  wheja  they  were   transferred  to   the  new   court  building   on  Royal 
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.street.  Their  place  was  thereupon  taken  by  certain  departments  of  the 
State  Museum. 

The  I^ouisiana  State  Museum  occupies  both  the  Cabildo  and  the  Presby- 
tery, the  former  containing  the  historical  and  art  collections,  and  the  lat- 
ter, exhibits  illustrating-  the  natural  history  and  commerce  of  the  state,  and 
a  small  but  useful  library. — The  Museum  was  created  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  passed  in  1906,  and  is  supported  entirely  by  state  appropria- 
tions. The  nucleus  of  the  collections  was  the  Louisiana  exhibit  at  the  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  World's  Fair.  This  was  brought  back  to  New  Orleans  practi- 
cally intact,  and  housed  for  several  years  in  the  Carondelet  street  end  of 
the  Washington  Artillery  Hall,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  the  present 
quarters  in  1910,  along  with  the  accessions  which  had  been  received  in  the 
meantime. — Among  the  most  interesting  items  in  the  historical  collections 
are  the  Antommarchi  death-mask  of  Napoleon  presented  to  the  city  in  1834 
by  the  maker,  then  a  resident  of  New  Orleans;  relics  of  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  including  General  Jackson's  battleflag,  the  drum  which  beat  the 
Toll-call  on  Jan.  8,  1815,  and  a  spy  glass  used  by  an  English  officer,  letters, 
muskets,  nd  other  weapons;  and  a  large  oil-painting  of  the  battle,  executed 
in  1838  by  Eugene  Lami,  and  presented  to  New  Orleans  by  Corcoran,  the 
well-known  Washington,  D.  C,  art-collector  (restored  in  1907  by  J.  C.  Car- 
ter .  The  Museum  is  the  custodian  of  the  Caspar  Cusachs  collection,  which 
Is  very  rich  in  early  Louisiana  imprints,  including  the  Black  Code  of  1715; 
royal  edicts,  both  French  and  Spanish;  the  plans  and  inventories  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  1770;  the  Laussat  proclamation  of  1803;  and  the 
records  of  the  celebrated  Batture  Cast  of  1808.  In  the  Maj.  H.  M.  Robinson 
-collection  will  be  found  letters  and  documents  signed  by  nearly  every  indi- 
vidual of  any  note  in  the  early  history  of  Louisiana.  The  T.  P.  Thompson 
collection  contains  interesting  views  and  maps  of  New  Orleans  from  1720 
to  1820;  the  United  States  land  grant  to  Lafayette;  old  city  directo)-ies,  etc. 
The  Gibbs  Morgan,  Jr.,  collection  is  noteworthy  for  Audubon's  letters,  the 
famous  Fairview  bell  of  1806,  old  slave  handcuffs,  etc.  The  Louisiana  His- 
torical Society's  collection  of  documents,  newspapers,  etc.,  is  extremely  val- 
uable. Here  likewise  is  preserved  the  jeweled  sword,  pistols  and  gold-headed 
cane  of  Gen.  F.  N.  Ogden,  commander  of  the  White  League  in  1874.  The  col- 
lection of  relics  from  the  Battlefield  at  Chalmette,  contributed  by  the  U.  S. 
Daughters  of  1776-1812;  the  Hawes  collections  of  Gottschalk  mementoes.  In- 
cluding the  silver  wreath  presented  to  the  composer  by  Chickering,  and 
many  valuable  MSS.,  are  of  great  interest.  Attention  shoull  also  oe  directed 
to  the  relics  of  the  Louisiana  lottery,  slave-sale  certificates,  old  money 
ttnd  postage  stamps,  Carnival  ball  invitations  and  views  of  past  fJarriival 
pageants;  old  furniture;  fragments  of  old  wooden  waterpipes  and  of  the 
cypress  palisades  which  formerly  surrounded  the  city;  old  Spanish  cannon, 
etc. — A  collection  of  portraits  of  the  governors  of  Louisiana  is  also  shown. 
— The  art  collection  is  small,  and  contains  nothing  of  interest  except  some 
portraits  of  Louisiana  celebrities,  and  a  few  examples  of  the  work  of 
William  Woodward  and  William  Buck. — The  archaeological  department,  like- 
wise lodged  in  the  Cabildo,  contains  a  good  collection  of  Indian  relics,  repre- 
senting many,  if  not  all,  of  the  parishes  in  the  state.  The  George  William- 
son collecti'On  contains  a  valuable  array  of  Indian  pottery,  pipes,  gamestones, 
axes,  celts,  mortars,  idols,  beads,  spear  and  arrow  heads,  knives,  etc.,  all 
gathered  in  the  state.  The  basket-work  of  the  Houma,  Choctaw,  Chitimacha 
.and  Attakapas  Indians  of  Louisiana  is  represented  in  the  ethnological  de- 
partment. 

The  collections  in  the  Presbytery  are  worthy  of  careful  study.  The  natural 
history  collection  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  the  mastodon  and  zeuglodon 
-fossils  and  shells  are  of  special  interest.  Among  the  collections  of  insects 
are  life  histories  of  all  the  species  which  are  detrimental  to  agriculture  in 
Louisiana.  Specimens,  some  living,  are  shown  of  all  the  commercial  food 
fishes,  frogs,  reptiles,  birds,  eggs,  oysters  and  shrimp  of  Louisiana. — In 
the  Commercial  Museum  an  effort  is  made  to  present  an  epitome  of  the 
scientific  as  well  as  the  industrial  side  of  the  natural  productions  of  the 
-state,  and  the  imports  and  exports  of  New  Orleans.  Every  crop  capable  of 
Ueing  errown   in  the   state,   especially  sugar,   cotton   and   rice,   is  made  the 
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subject  'Of  individual  exhibit,  showing-  the  process  of  cultivating-,  harvesting 
and  manufacturing,  its  botany  and  chemistry,  the  diseases  and  enemies  to 
which  it  is  subject,  and  also  such  historical  information  as  may  be  avail- 
able. The  wax  models  of  cane  and  rice  fields,  and  the  miniature  wooden 
BUgar  and  rice  factories,  oil  mills  and  irrigating  plants  are  admirably  exe- 
cuted. The  timbers  and  minerals,  soils  and  manufactured  products  of  the 
istate  are  all  fully  displayed. — The  library  contains  trade  reports  and  publi- 
cations, newspapers,  etc.  Its  most  valuable  feature  is  the  original  elephant 
folio  edition  of  Audubon's  "American  Birds." 

Jackson  Square,  over  which  look  all  of  these  buildings — Cathedral,  Ca- 
blldo  and  Courthouse — was  formerly  known  as  the  Place  d'Armes,  and  was 


^■1 


'  Courtyard  of  the  Cabildo. 

laid  out  by  Bienville's  enigneers,  in  1720.  In  this  place  is  commem^orated 
nearly  every  incident  in  the  colonial  history  of  Louisiana.  Here  landed  the 
'■filles  de  la  cassette."  Here  also  landed  the  Ursuline  nuns,  in  the  summer 
of  1727.  Here,  from  1729  to  1739,  rallied  those  gatherings  of  regular  and 
volunteer  troops,  who  carried  on  the  wars  against  the  Natchez,  Yazoo, 
Choctaw  and  Chicasaw  Indians.  In  1765  the  people  welcomed  here  their 
exiled  brethren  from  Acadia,  and  here  also,  some  three  years  later,  they 
mustered  under  arms  to  repudiate  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain.  In 
the  following  year  O'Reilly  landed  here  to  subdue  the  rebellious  colonists. 
In  the  Place  d'Armes  Galvez  assembled  the  inhabitants  in  1779,  to  invite 
them  to  share  his  projected  expedition  against  the  British,    After  the  great 
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fires  of  1788  and  1794  the  houseless  people  encamped  in  the  Place  d'Armes 
till  permanent  shelter  could  be  found  for  them.  In  November,  1803,  the 
Spanish  flag-  was  removed  from  the  flag-staff  in  the  middle  of  the  square, 
and  the  French  banner  run  up  in  its  place,  with  due  ceremony.  Twenty 
days  later  similar  ceremonies  on  the  same  spot  attended  the  hoisting  of 
the  American  standard.  The  Place  d'Armes  was  habitually  used  by  the 
French  and  the  Spanish  as  a  drill-ground  for  the  troops  in  garrison  in  New 
Orleans.  Down  to  the  early  part  of-  the  last  century,  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  beautify  the  square,  but  about  that  time  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  fence,  and  a  triple  row  of  sycamore  trees  was  planted  just  inside  the 
palings.  Such  was  the  appearance  on  January  23,  1815,  when  Jackson,  fresh 
from  the  battle  of  Chalmette,  was  welcomed  here  under  a  triumphal  arch 
by  a  bevy  of  Creole  girls,  representing  the  different  states  of  the  Union, 
on  his  way  to  the  ''Te  Deum"  in  the  Cathedral.  In  1825  another  temporary 
but  very  handsome  triumphal  arch  was  erected  in  the  Place  d'Armes  in 
honor  of  the  visit  of  Lafayette  to  New  Orleans.  Under  this  arch  Mayor 
Roffignac  welcomed  the  distinguished  visitor  to  the  city.     The  present  ap- 


Jackson  Square  from  the  Pontalba  Buildings. 


pearance  of  Jackson  Square  is  largely  due  to  Michaela,  daughter  of  Don 
Andres  Almonaster  y  Roxas,  tetter  known  by  her  husband's  name  'Of  Pon- 
talba. After  her  marriage,  in  1811,  Mme.  de  Pontalba  made  her  home  in 
Paris;  but,  some  thirty  years  later  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city  by  the 
revolution  of  1845.  Returning  to  New  Orleans,  she  interested  herself  In 
embellishing  the  Place  d'Armes,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  she  owned  much 
property.  She  caused  it  to  be  laid  out  in  the  French  style,  and  planted  with 
flowers.  About  the  same  time  a  society  was  formed,  which  raised  a  fund 
of  $30,000  to  erect  here  a  monument  to  Andrew  Jackson.  The  sculptor,  Clark 
Mills,  was  entrusted  with  the  task.  The  statue  was  unveiled  in  1846,  with 
Henry  Clay  as  the  orator  of  the  occasion.  The  name  of  the  square  was  also 
changed  from  its  ancient  form  to  Jackson  Square.  The  handsome  iron  fence 
which  surrounds  the  square  dates  from  about  this  period. — The  inscription 
on  the  granite  base  of  the  monument  was  cut  in  1862  by  order  of  Gen. 
Benjamin  Butler. 

The  two  long  rows  of  three-story  brick  dwellings  on  either  side  of 
Jackson   Square  were   erected   by  Mme.   Pontalba   in    1849.    They   were  re- 
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gardgd  for  some  years  as  among  the  most  desirable  residences  in  New 
Orleans,  but  have  long  since  fallen  from  their  high  estate,  and  are  now 
the  homes  of  swarms  of  Italians  of  the  lower  class.  In  the  beautiful  wrought- 
iron  railings  may  be  distinguished  Mme.  de  Pontalba's  monogram.  The 
central  building  on  the  St.  Peter  street  side  was  the  residence  of  Jenny 
liind.  when  she  visited    the  city. 

The  visitor  may  now  conveniently  inspect  the  French  Market,  which 
is  entered  at  the  corner  of  Decatur  and  St.  Ann  streets,  at  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Jackson  Square  (see  under  "Decatur  Street"). 

Conti'nuing  up  Chartres  towards  Canal,  we  pass  at  the  corner  of  Chartres 
and  St.  Peter,  the  site  of  the  public  hall,  built  in  1795,  the  first  structure 
of  its  kind  ever  erected  in  the  city. 

The  lower,  wood-side  corner  of  Chartres  and  Toulouse  was,  in  1788, 
occupied  by  the  residence  of  Don  Vincente  Jose  Nunez,  Paymaster  of  the 
Spanish  garrison.  It  was  in  the  private  chapel  attached  to  his  house  that 
the  great  fire  of  that  year  started  which  did  such  widespread  injury  to  the 
infant  city.    The  building  was  replaced  by  business  houses,  many  years  ago. 

lust  above  Toulouse,  on  the  same  side  of  Chartres,  formerly  stood  the 
Orleans  hotel,  one  of  the  earliest  hostelries  in  New  Orleans.  It  was  built 
in  1799  by  Samuel  Moore,  under  whose  management  it  had  a  long  and 
prosperous  history.  In  1837  the  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  R.  Rud- 
dock, who  was  its  manager  at  the  period  of  Its  greatest  glory.  It  then 
had  accommodations  for  200  guests.  Its  picturesque  courtyard  was  cele- 
brated, as  was  also  its  great  dining  room,  where  200  patrons  could  be  served 
at  one  time.  After  the  Civil  War  its  fortunes  waned,  and  it  was  finally 
demolished  in  19u7  to  make  room  for  the  delivery  platforms  of  an  ice  fac- 
tory.— The  ground  floor  of  the  Orleans  hotel  was  occupied  in  1816  by  Judah 
Touro  as  an  office. 

Adjoining  the  Orleans  Hotel,  but  a  little  nearer  St.  Louis  Street,  was 
another  famous  hotel  of  ante-bellum  New  Orleans.  This  was  the  Strangers' 
Hotel.  Built  in  1812,  the  house  was,  as  the  name  indicates,  a  favorite  resort 
of  the  foreigners,  particularly  Americans,  who  were  then  beginning  to  find 
their  way  to  the  city.  It  could  accommodate  70  guests.  Here  Lafayette  was 
entertained  in  1825,  before  occupying  the  apartments  prepared  for  him  in  the 
Cabildo.  In  1834  Antommarclii  had  rooms  here  for  seven  days,  and  during 
that  time  wrote  a  letter  to  Mayor  Prieur  presenting  to  the  city  a  bronze 
death  mask  of  Napoleon  I.  In  1840  the  Strangers'  Hotel  was  under  the  man- 
agement of  R.  Marty. 

At  No.  514  Chartres  a  fine,  old,  three-story  dwelling,  with  two  dormer 
windows  and  a  belvedere,  recalls  the  singular  history  of  Nicholas  Girod's 
attempt  to  rescue  Napoleon  I  from  St.  Helena.  Girod,  who  was  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  New  Orleans,  built  a  swift  yacht,  put  Dominic  You,  the  ex-pirate, 
in  command,  and  recruited  a  dare-devil  crew.  His  intention  was  to  effect 
a  landing  on  St.  Helena  by  night,  abduct  the  imperial  prisoner,  and  rely  upon 
the  fleetness  of  his  vessel  to  outstrip  pursuit.  There  is  some  evidence,  in  the 
memoirs  and  correspondence  of  Napoleon's  entourage  at  Longwood,  that  the 
plot  was  known  to  the  emperor,  and  had  h  s  approval.  Before  it  could  be 
put  in  execution,  however,  Napoleon  died.  Girod  was  so  confident  of  the 
success  of  the  scheme  that  he  had  already  erected  this  handsome  building 
to  serve  as  a  residence  for  the  emperor  on  his  arrival  in  the  city. 

Girod's  own  home,  at  the  corner  of  Chartres  and  St.  Louis,  was  erected 
in  1820.  Here,  in  1S34,  Dr.  Antommarchi,  who  had  been  Napoleon's  physician 
at  St.  Helena,  located  one  of  his  offices,  where  the  poor  were  given  medical 
attention  without  charge. 

The  corner  of  Chartres  and  St.  Louis,  immediately  opposite  the  Girod 
mansion,  is  still  occupied  by  the  building  formerly  known  as  Maspero's  ^ 
Exchange.  Maspero,  who  conducted  the  place  in  1826,  was  succeeded  by  John 
Hewlett,  afterwards  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Hotel.  The  upper  floor  was, 
in  Maspero's  and  Hewlett's  time,  a  gambling  establishment.  In  this  build- 
ing it  is  said  Jackson  planned  the  defense  of  New  Orleans  in  1814-1815.  Here 
the  old  soldier  was  borne  in  triumph  when,  some  time  after  the  battle,  he 
was  arraigned  before  Judge  Hall  and  fined  for  mistreating  foreign  resi- 
dents of  the  city.  In  Hewlett's  time  the  place  was  a  famous  auction  mart, 
and  slaves  were  frequently  put  up  for  sale  here. 
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At  the  intersection  of  Chartres  and  Conti  formerly  stood  the  residence 
of  Etienne  de  Bore,  first  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  and  inventor  of  the  process 
of  granulating  cane-sugar.  Directly  opposite  was  the  stately  home  of  the 
Destrahan  family,  to  which  belonged  De  Bore's  wife.  Both  structures  were 
removed  many  years  ago  to  make  way  for  business  houses. 

The  office  of  L'Abeille,  the  only  French  daily  newspaper  in  New  Orleans, 
and  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  Louisiana,  is  situated  at  323  Chartres 
street.    It  was  established  in  1827. 

The  north  corner  of  B  enville  and  Chartres  is  memorable  as  the  site  of 
the  building  in  which  the  Ursuline  nuns  were  temporarily  housed,  in  1727. 
They  were  subsequently  established  in  a,  building  on  Nun  and  Religious 
streets,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  "vieux  carre,''  and  there  dwelt  until  the 
completion  of  their  convent,  at  Chartres  and  Ursuline  streets. 

The  cloth'ng  store  of  Paul  Tulane,  founder  of  Tulane  University,  stood  on 
the  lower,  wood-side  corner  of  Chartres  and  Iberville  streets,  where  the 
Morgan  State  Bank  is  now  located. 

As  Chartres  street  aprpoaches  Canal  the  visitor  will  notice  some  inter- 
esting bird  and   animal  stores. 


Bourbon  Street,  Showing  the  French  Opera  House. 


III. — BOURBON,    FROM   BIENVILLE   TO   ST.  PHILIP. 

Bourbon  street,  named  by  Bienville  in  honor  of  the  French  royal  family, 
runs  parallel  with  Royal.  From  the  latter  street  we  reach  Bourbon  by 
walking  one  block  west  on  Bienville.  At  the  corner  of  Bienville  and  Bourbon 
stands  the  Old  Absinthe  Houte,  built  in  1798,  and  first  devoted  to  its  present 
uses  in  1826. 

Three  blocks  further  down,  at  the  corner  of  Bourbon  and  Toulouse,  we 
approach  the  French  Opera  House,  erected  in  1859,  from  designs  by  James 
Oallier. — Opera  was  sung  in  New  Orleans  in  a  small  way  as  early  as  1809. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1837,  that  serious  attention  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  this  branch  of  music,  nor  was  it  till  1840  that  a  company  of  singers, 
especially  engaged  in  France,  was  brought  to  New  Orleans.  The  early 
presentation  of  opera  in  this  city  took  plaec  in  the  Orleans  theater,  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  Boudousquie,    In  1859  the  Orleans  theater  was  sold, 
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"and  Boudousquie  was  unable  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  lease  with  the  new  proprietor.  He  therefore  organized  the 
French  Opera  Association,  capitalized  at  $100,000,  by  which  the  site  at 
Bourbon    and    Toulouse    street    was    purchased,    and    the    present  structure 

■erected.  The  Opera  House  was  completed  in  November  of  that  year,  at  a 
cost  of  $118,000.  On  December  1st  the  building'  was  formally  opened,  with 
"Guillaume  Tell."  During  this  and  the  following  season,  opera  was  produced 
alternately  with  drama,  in  deference  to  the  tradition  which  had  maintained 
at  the  Orleans   theater,   and  of  which  the   new  Opera  House  was  not  able 

■at  once  to  shake  itself  free.  The  season  of  1860  was  not  less  successful 
than  that  of  the  previous  year.    In   1861  the  company  for   a  time  included 

•Adelina  Patti  in  its  ranks.  In  1862,  on  account  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Opera 
House  was  closed,  nor  did  it  re-open  till  January,  1866,  when  an  Italian 
troupe,  under  the  direction  of  Thomi  and  Susini,  gave  a  few  performances. 
Paul  Alhaiza  then  became  director.  He  engaged  in  France  a  large  com- 
4)any  of  artists,  but  in  the  wreck  of  the  steamship  "Evening-  Star,"  on  Oc- 


tober 3,  1866,  the  entire  troupe  perished.  Among  those  who  were  lost  were 
also  James  Gallier,  architect  of  the  Opera  House,  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  and 
-Mrs.  Charles  Alhaiza,  relatives  of  the  impressario.  M.  Alhaiza,  however, 
was  able  to  open  on  November  16th  a  short  session  of  drama.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Alhaiza  associated  himself  with  M.  Calabressi,  and  under  1873 
Calabressi  was  at  the  head  of  the  Opera.  In  the  latter  year  the  rights  and 
■titles  of  the  original  company  were  acquired  by  L.  Placide  Canonge  for  their 
Joint  direction  a  very  successful  season  was  given.  From  1869  to 
$40,000.  Canonge,  acting  for  a  syndicate  of  local  capitalists,  at  once  resold 
the  property  to  the  Merchants'  Insurance  Company,  mortgage  creditor.  'Ca- 
nonge himself  assumed  the  management  and  was  responsible  for  some  of  the 
most  satisfactory  engagements  in  the  history  of  the  opera  house.  He  retired 
in  ^  1878.  In  1879-1880  the  direction  was  assumed  by  Max  Strak'tceh.  The 
season  of  1880-1881,  under  de  Beauplan,  was  probably  the  most  successful 
in   the   annals   of  opera   in   New    Orleans.    'Strakosch   returned   in   ]882,  but 
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in  the  following'  year  was  displaced  by  Desfosse.     In  1883,  also,  the  French- 
Opera  Club,  one  of  the  most  interesting  adjuncts  of   the   opera  house,  was 
organized.    Desfosse,  who  remained  in  charge  till  1884,  was  succeeded  in  1885 
by   Mapleson,   during   whose   administration   Adelina   Patti   was   the  leading, 
member  of  the  company.    A  season  of  opera  bouffe,  under  the  management 
of  Durleu,  followed.     From  1886  to  1894,  with  the  exception  of  the  season  of 
1890-1891,  Mauge  was  director  of  the   opera.    In   1890-1891   Durieu  occupied! 
that  position.     In  1889  the  French  Opera  Association  purchased  the  building' 
for  $50,000  from  the  Merchants'  Insurance  Company.     This  organization  still 
owns  the  property.    Succeeding-  administrations  were:     O'Connell,  1893-1894;: 
Durieu,  1894-1895;  Charley,  1895-1896  and  1896-1897;  Berriel,  1897-1898;  Char- 
ley,   1898-1899,   1899,1900,    1900-1901;   Roberval,    1901-1902;    Charley,  1902-1903,. 
1903-1904;  CazeUes,  1904-1905;  Brulatour,  1905-1906;  Henry  Russell,  1907-1908; 
Lambardi,    1908-1909;    Layolle,    1909-1910,    1910-1911. — The    main    entrance  to- 
the  opera  house  is  in  Bourbon  street,  where  will  be  found  the  ticket  office.. 
The  entrance  to  the  uppermost  gallery  is  in  Toulouse  street. 


Old  Residences  in  Rampart  Street. 

Beyond  the  Opera  House,  Bourbon  offers  little  of  interest,  till  we  enter- 
St.  Peter  street.  Between  Bourton  and  Royal,  at  No.  716  St.  Peter  street, 
stood  Tabary's  theater,  the  first  structure  of  the  kind  erected  in  New  Orleans. 
It  was  opened  in  1791,  and  was  operated  as  a  theater  t.ll  1807.  A  few  years 
later,  the  building-  was  demclished. 

At  817  St.  Philip,  between  Bourbon  and  Royal,  stands  the  handsome- 
convent  of  the  Missionary  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  sisters  came  to 
New  Orleans  after  the  Mafia  lynching  in  1891,  and  work  among  the  Italian, 
and  Sicilian  immigrants,  hundreds  of  whom  arrive  in  New  Orleans  every 
year,  many  of  them  to  make  their  homes  here  permanently. 

v.— NORTH   RAMPART,   FROM   CANAL  TO  ESPLANADE. 

Governor  Carondelet,  finding  the  people  of  New  Orleans  disposed  to  favor- 
the  French,  in  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1793  between  France  and  Spain, 
took  measures  to  protect  the  city,  not  only  from  outside  foes,  but  from  the 
enemies  of  the  country  within.    To  this  end  he  rebuilt  and  greatly  improveQ 
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the  fortifications  which  had  since  1730  surrounded  the  city.  To  him  were 
due  the  forts  at  each  angle  of  the  "vieux  carre."  These  were  completed 
in  1794,  Forts  St.  Charles  and  St.  Louis,  which  stood  on  the  river,  were 
solidly  built  of  earth  and  brick.  The  landward  approaches  were  defended 
by  Fort  Burgundy,  which  stood  at  what  is  now  the  intersection  of  Canal 
and  Rampart;  Fort  St.  Ferdinand,  at  the  intersection  of  Rampart  and  Es- 
planade avenues;  and  Fort  St.  Philip,  which  occxipied  what  is  now  known 
as  Beauregard  Square,  were  mere  palisaded  enclosures,  with  fraises,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  100  men,  and  armed  each  with  eight  guns.  The 
wall  that  ran  fpom  fort  to  fort  was  a  parapet  of  earth  three  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  12-foot  palisades.  In  front  lay  a  moat  40  feet  wide  and 
seven  feet  deep. 


Church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 


Rampart  street  preserves  the  line  of  these  old  defenses,  and  is  named  for 
them.  Beginning  at  Canal,  it  runs  parallel  with  the  Mississippi  to  the  lower 
limits  of  the  city.  Up  to  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  Rampart 
below  Esplanade  was  known  as  Love  street.  This  name  was  given  it  by 
Mandeville  de  Marigny,  when,  about  a  century  ago,  he  divided  his  planta- 
tion into  lots  and  offered  them  for  sale.  Rampart  was  then  becoming  a 
fashionable  residence  street.  The  moat  was  filled  in  1804,  and  shade-trees 
were  planted  on  either  side  of  the  "neutral"'  ground  thus  created,  as  far  as 
Esplanade   street.     The   "ramparts"   did   not   wholly    disappear   till  1820. 

The  terminal  station  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Rampart,  erected  in 
1907,  occupies  the  site  of  oM  Fort  Burgundy, 
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At  122  Rampart  stands  the  much  altered  house  in  which  Sallie  Ward  Hunt, 
the  famous  belle,  made  her  home  while  in  New  Orleans.  On  the  same  side 
of  the  street,  near  Bienville,  stood  the  house  of  Michael  Heine,  the  great 
New  Orleans  banker.  His  daughter,  Alice,  b'Orn  here,  married  first  the 
French   Due  de  Fdchelieu,   and  afterwards  the  Prince  of  Monaco. 

-At  No.  224  Rampart  is  the  handsome  home  of  the  Young  Men's  Gym- 
nastic Club.  This  organization  dates  from  1872,  but  was  known  down  to 
the  year  1883  as  the  Independent  C4ymnastic  Club.  The  new  name  was  adopt- 
ed ab'out  the  time  it  occupied  its*  present  quarters.  The  building  contains 
a  large  and  well-appointed  gymnasium,  behind  which  is  a  marble  swim- 
ming pool.  It  was  at  this  club  that  .John  L.  Sullivan  tr-ained  for  his  fights 
With  Kilran  and  Corbett. 

The  church  on  the  corner  of  Rampart  and  Conti  is  that  of  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua.  After  the  French  Cathedral,  it  is  the  oldest  church  in  New 
Orleans. — Up  to  the  year  1819  all  funerals  'Of  Catholics  took  place  from  the 
Cathedral.    In   that  year   the   City    Council,    fearing  that  with   the  growth 


Lugger  Landing  at  the  Old  Basin. 

of  the  city  the  old  custom  would  tend  to  spread  disease,  suggested  the 
construction  of  a  mortuary  chapel,  such  as  might  be  found  in  Spanish  cities. 
The  mayor  accordingly  wrote  to  the  Cathedral  authorities,  offering  to  cede 
the  ground  for  a  nominal  price,  if  the  church  Avould  construct  such  a  chapel. 
Though  the  proposition  was  accepted,  nothing  was  done  till  1824,  when 
the  council  renewed  its  suggestion.  The  Cathedral  acquired  the  site  on 
December  20,  1825,  for  the  sum  of  $425.  Plans  for  the  chapel  were  drawn 
by  Guillot  &  Gurlie.  Its  total  cost  was  $17,000.  The  cornerstone  was  laid 
by  the  famous  Pere  Antoine,  who  likewise  consecrated  the  building  on  its 
completion.  October  27,  1827.  In  the  meantime  the  City  Council  passed  an 
ordinance  forbidding  further  funerals  from  the  Cathedral,  under  a  penalty 
of  $5,0  fine.  The  first  rector  of  the  Mortuary  Chapel  was  Father  Tomero.' 
As  a  mortuary  chapel  this  edifice  was  in  constant  use  down  to  1870.  It  was 
then  converted  into  a  parish  church,  with  Father  Turgis,  the  fam^ous  Con- 
federate Chaplain,  as  rector.     After  the  death  of   this  venerable  priest,  St. 
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J^nthony's  became  a  place  of  worship  specially  for  Italians.  Some  six  or 
.-seven  years  ago  it  was  placed  in  cliarge  of  the  Dominican  Friars.  It  is  now 
looked  upon  as  the  church  of  the  Spanish  colony  in  New  Orleans.— The  shrine 
of  St.  Anthony  in  this  church  is  interesting  by  reason  of  the  number  of  ex- 
votos  which  are  hung  upon  it.  The  priests  attached  to  the  church  reside  in 
the  quaint  building  in  Conti,  between  Rampart  and  Basin,  where  Father 
Turgis  made  his  home. 

The  visitor  may  now  visit  the  St.  Louis  Cemetery  No.  1,  which  is  only  a 
few  steps  distant.  Nearby,  also,  is  the  "Old  Basin,"  into  which  the  Caron- 
delet  discharges.  Both  basin  and  canal  were  begun  in  1794  by  Governor 
-Claiborne,  who  employed  in  the  excavation  gangs  of  slaves  placed  at  his 
-disposal  free  of  cost  by  the  local  magnates.  The  work  was  finished  in 
1796,  and  opened  up  a  route  to  the  Bayou  St.  John  and  thence  to  Lake 
Pontchartrain.  Oyster  luggers  and  charcoal  schooners  still  make  use  of 
-the  waterway.  When  the  basin  is  full  of  these  weather-beaten  craft,  the 
«cene  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  that  the  city  has  to  offer. 

.Just  beyond  the  "Old  Basin"  lies  an  attractive  bit  of  green  sward,  set 
-with  trees  and  flowers.  This  is  kiiown  as  Beauregard  square.  It  formerly 
t)ore  the  name  cf  Congo  Square,  or  Place  des  Negres.  This  place  was  origi- 
nally a  resort  of  the  Oumas  Indians.  Here  in  colonial-  times  they  held  their 
•corn-feasts.  The  first  Louisiana  play  ever  written,  'La  Fete  du  Petit  Ble," 
locates  its  opening  scene  at  one  of  the  festivals. — Sunday  evening  was  the 
great  holiday  for  the  negroes  in  slavery  times;  for  this  one  evening  they 
-enjoyed  almost  absolute  freedom  to  go  and  come  as  tliey  pleased.  On  Sun- 
<lay  eveiiings,  therefore,  decked  in  their  most  gorgeous  colors,  and  many  of 
them  wearing  the  cast-off  finery  of  their  masters  and  mistresses,  the  negroes 
■of  both  sexes  used  to  assemble  by  the  thousands  under  the  shade  of  the  syca- 
-more  trees  of  the  "Congo  Plains,"  as  they  termed  the  square  and  the  wood.<; 
l)eyond,' to  dance  the  "Baraboula,"  or  the  "Calinda."  Every  Sunday  afternoon 
the  "Bamboula  dancers"  were  summoned  by  a  sort  of  drumming  effected  by 
rattling  the -ends  of  two  huge  bones  on  the  head  of  a  cask.  The  male  dancers 
fastened'  little  bits  of  tin  or  metal  to  ribbons  tied  about  their  ankles.  These 
rattles  were  very  much  like  the  string  of  copper  "gris-gris"  worn  by  the 
native  Soudanese.  After  tne  Congo  Plains  were  partially  built  up  the 
•dances  were  restricted  to  the  square.  In  the  center  of  the  square  stood  a 
■<;annon  which  was  fired  promptly  at  9  o'clock.  This  was  tlie  signal  for  dis- 
persal. The  curfew  gun  was  fired  regularly  every  night  till  1862,  when  the 
Federal  military  officers  abolished  the  custom. 

Congo  Square  was  credited  with  oeing  the  rallying-point  of  the  "voudou" 
worshippers  even  after  the  Civil  T^'ar.  "Voudou"  ^vorship  was  brought  to 
IsTew  Orleans  about  1809  by  negro  servants  from  Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo 
who  followed  their  masters  into  exile,  after  the  great  negro  insurrection 
there.  The  "Grand  Zombi"  was  the  principal  object  of  veneration.  It  is 
-supposed  to  have  been  the  serpent  which  Marie  Laveau.  who  was  for  many 
years  the  head  of  the  cult,  guarded  in  "an  exquisitely  carved  alabaster  box" 
in  her  bedroom.  This  woman,  a  mulatre^ss,  was  at  the  height  of  her  uncannj' 
reputation  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  She  lived  to  be  upwards  of  SO 
:years  of  age.  Her  home,  at  1030  St.  Ann  street,  just  off  Congo  Square,  was 
not  torn  down  till  1903. — In  Cable's  story,  "The  Grandissimes,"  he  describes 
-a  dance  of  the  slaves  in  Congo  Square,  and  the  arrest  of  Bras  Coupe,  the 
fugitive  slave,  who  had  imprudently  ventured  to  join  the  festive  group. 
There  is  no  historic  foundation  for  Cable's  romance.  The  Bras  Coupe  of 
■fact  was  a  negro  desperado,  who  about  the  year  1836  made  himself  notorious 
for  murders  and  robberies  committed  along  Bayou  St.  John.  For  some  time 
his  extraordinary  skill  in  eluding  capture  excited  the  interest  of  the  city. 
He  was  killed  in  July,  1837,  by  a  fisherman  nam.ed  Garcia,  at  Little  River, 
■on  Lake  Pontchartrain.  The  body  was  brought  to  the  city  and  exposed  in 
the  Place  d'Armes  (Jackson  Square),  where  thousands  assembled  to  view  it 
before  it  was  finally  interred  in  the  Potter's  Field. 

Behind  Beauregard  Square,  on  the  corner  of  Orleans  and  North  Franklin 
.-streets,  formerly  stood  the  Parish  Prison.  This  huge  brick  pile  was  erected 
in  1832-1834  on  what  was  then  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  It  was  in  use  down 
•to  1895,  when  a  new  jail  having  been  erected  in  Tulane  avenue,  the  old  struc- 
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ture  was  torn  dovv^n.  Tae  most  important  incident  in  its  history  was  the- 
Mafia  lynching,  which  took  place  here  March  14.  1891.  Eleven  men  were  shot 
or  hanged  in  and  around  the  building.  They  were  suspected  of  having  as- 
sassinated David  Hennessey,  chief  of  the  city  police,  six  months  previously. 
They  were  tried  for  the  crime  in  February,  1891,  and  the  jury,  which,  it  was 
believed,  had  been  tampered  with,  acquitted  six  and  entered  a  mistrial  as  to 
three.  The  lynching  led  to  international  complications,  and  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  heavy  damages  to  the  families  of  the  slaughtered  men. — 
^he  site  of  the  old  prison  is  now  occupied  by  the  principal  pumping  station- 
of  the  new  waterworks  system. 

The  building,  No.  828  North  Rampart,  is  French  Union  Hall,  the  meeting, 
place  of  a  French  literary  society,  L'Athenee  Louisianais.  A  school  for 
girls  is  maintained  here  under  the  auspices  of  I'Union  Francaise. 

On  Hospital  street,  between  Rampart  and.  St.  Claude,  stands  St.  Augus- 
tine's Church,  which  contains  several  handsome  altars  and  some  interesting: 
frespoes.     This  church  was  buflt  in  1841,  from  designs  by  the  architect  De- 


MadisoR  Street,   Looking  West  from  Decatur. 

pouilly,  and  is  50  feet  wide  by  90  feet  long.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
College  d'Orleans,  one  of  the  earliest  institutions  of  learning  in  Louisiana, 
which  'Opened  in  1811,  was  the  alma  mater  of  the  historian  Gayarre.  Among 
its  masters  was  Lakenal,  the  French  regicide,  who  presided  over  its  destinies 
for  some  time.  Parts  of  tlie  old  walls  of  the  college  exist,  built  into  the 
adjoining  buildings. 

Adjoining  the  church,  with  an  entrance  on  Hospital  Street,  is  the  Mount 
Carmel  Convent  and  school  for  young  ladies,  erected  in  1836.  Almost  all  the 
Sisterhood  are  native  Creoles. 

The  cloister  of  the  Discalced  Carmelites  stands  on  Rampart,  corner  of 
Barracks.  There  are  only  four  convents  of  this  order  in  America.  The  nuns-" 
lead  a  severe  and  painful  life,  wearing  sackcloth  next  their  skin,  goin^ 
barefooted  the  year  round  and  eating  nothing  but  vegetables  and  fruit.  The 
order  is  a  strictly  cloistered  one.  From  the  moment  a  Carmelite  pronounces- 
her  V'ows  she  never  again  looks  on  the  faces  of  friends.  Visitors  are  only- 
admitted  to  the  chapel,  or  to  the  little  reception  room  in  the  old  courtyard' 
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The  French  Market. 


where  the  nuns  sit  behind  a  grating-  over  which  a  heavy  black  veil  is  nailed. 
At  the  Matin  and  Vesper  Services,   the  Gregorian  chant  is  sung. 

Where  Rampart  now  crosses  Esplanade,  Carondelet,  in  1796,  erected  Fort 
St.   Ferdinand,   dismantled  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 


Fruit  Stand  in  the  French  Market 
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VL— DECATUR    STREET,    FROM    TOULOUSE    TO  ESPLANADE. 

Decatur  Street  was  .originally  known  as  tlie  "Quai."  Then,  as  the  city- 
grew  in  commercial  importance,  it  became  the  Rue  de  la  Levee,  eventually 
an-licized  into  "The  Levee."  It  was  given  its  present  name  to  distmguislx- 
it  from  the  "New  Levee,"  now  Front  Street.— We  enter  Decatur  at  Toulouse, 
at  the  point  where  formerly  stood  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  governors  of 
Louisiana  This  building  was  rected  in  1761.  It  was  a  frame  house  of  the 
well-known  plantation  type.  Here  O'Reilly  gave  the  historic  festival,  at 
which  Lafreniere  and  his  co-conspirators  were  arrested.  ■  After  the  year  180S 
it  became  the  residence  -of  the  American  governors  and  the  meeting  place^ 
of  the  state  legislature.    It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1828. 

At  the  corner  of  Decatur  and  St.  Peter,  overlooking  Jackson  Square^ 
the  Baron  Pontalba,  whose  son  subsequently  married  Micael  Almonaster. 
made  his  home.    The  mansion  was  burned  in  1821. 

Traversing  the  river  front  of  Jackson  Square,  we  find  ourselves  at  the- 
French  Market,  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  New  Orleans.  This  spot 
was  from  the'  very  inception  of  the  city  frequented  by  the  vendors  of 
food,  first  by  Indians,  and  then  by  truck-gardeners  from  the  German  coast,, 
who' were  accustomed  to  display  their  wares  here,  in  the  open  air,  on  Sunday- 
mornings.  On  this  spot,  about  the  year  1791,  the  Spanish  erected  a  market 
building,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  New  Orleans,  which  was  adequate  to  the 
requirernents  of  the  city  down  to  the  date  of  its  destruction  by  a  hurricane- 
in  1812.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  replace  the  demolished  building,, 
and  in  1813,  the  existing  meat  market  was  completed  'On  the  site  of  its- 
predecessor, '  from  designs  by  the  then  city  surveyor,  J.  Piernas.  The  struc- 
ture cost  $30,000,  was  of  the  Rusticated  Doric  order  so  much  affected  by 
the  architects  of  that  generation;  was  constructed  of  brick  plastered  over 
to  imitate  stone,  and  had  had  a  wooden  roof  covered  with  slate.  The  perish- 
able nature  of  the  roof  has  necessitated  frequent  repairs,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  building  has  survived  in  excellent  condition.  In  1822  it  was- 
found  necessary,  to  add  another  market,  known  as  the  Vegetable  Market. 
This  was  designd  by  Filie,  and  compiised  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1823,  at  an  outlay  of  $19,000.  The  other  section  was  not  finishect 
till  1830,  and  ccst  but  $6,000.  The  Vegetaole  Market  has  a  frontage  of  IIT 
feet  on  Decatur  street.  The  ground  plan  is  irregular,  and  the  architecture. 
If  anything,  is  Roman  Doric.  The  material  is  brick,  and  the  wooden  roof, 
which  was  originally  covered  with  tiles,  is  now  covered  with  slate.  The 
interesting  old  colurhhs  along  Decatur  street  are  worth  studying.  Between^ 
the  Meat  and  the  Vegetable  Market  stands  the  so-called  Bazaar,  erectetJ 
about  1872. 

Immediately  below  the  French  Market  is  the  Picayune  Tier,  an  uncovered 
wharf,  at  which  the  oyster-luggers  and  fishing-boats  discharge  their  car- 
goes.   The  scene  is  at  all.  times  picturesque  and  interesting. 

Italian  merchants  have  taKen  possession  of  the  lower  part  of  Decatur- 
Street,  which,  between  Ursuline  and  Esplanade,  presents  a  singularly  busy 
and  picturesque  appearance. 

VIT. — ESPLANADE   AVENUE,   PROM  THE   RIVER  TO   RAMPART  STREET. 

Esplanade  Avenue  crosses  the  city  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  from; 
the  Mississippi  to  Bayou  St.  John.  It  is  the  principal  residence  street  of  the 
French  Quarter.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  esplanade  or  cleared  space 
which  lay  outside  of  the  old  line  of  fortifications. 

At  the  head  of  the  avenue  is  the  United  States  Mint.  Directly  opposite, 
almost  on  the  spot  where  the  electric  power-house  now  stands,  the  mansion 
of  the  celebrated  family  of  Mandeville  de  Marigny  once  reared  its  hospitabl-a- 
walls.  This  building  was  removed  early  in  the  last  century,  when  the 
Marigny  plantation  was  cut  up  into  building  lots,  and  the  "Faubourg  Mar-' 
igny"  came  into  existence.— Philip  de  Marigny  here  entertained  Louis  Philippe, 
afterwards  King  of  France,  during  his  visit  to  New  Orleans  in  1798. 

The  Mint  overlooks  the  busy  river-front  and  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road  ferry   house.    By  ths    act   of  cession   of   1803   the   United    States  was. 
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invested  with  the  owiier£i«'o  of  all  the  property  previously  belonging  to  the 
French  government.  This  included  the  site  of  Fort  San  Carlos,  at  the 
northeastern  angle  of  the  old  fortifications.  This  fort  was  erected  in  lv92, 
by  Carondelet.  then  governor  Jt  occupied  the  entire  square  in  which  the 
Mint  now  stands,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wide,  deep  moat,  over  which  pass- 
age was  obtained  by  drawbridge  from  Barraclvs  street.  In  December,  1814, 
General  Andrew  Jaet-on  reviewed  from  the  wall  of  Fort  San  CarLos  the  lit- 
tle army  which  he  subsequently  led  to  victory  over  the  British,  at  Chal- 
mette.  The  fort  was  suffered  to  fall  into  disrepair,  was  dismantled  in  1821, 
and  appears  to  have  been  demolished  soon  after.  The  construction  of  a  minf 
In  New  Orleans  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, March  2,  1833.  The  city  conveyed  the  ground  to  the  United  States  May 
11,  1835,  with  the  condition  that  should  the  site  ever  be  used  for  other 
purposes  than  those  connected  with  the  mint,  it  should  revert  to  the  donor. 
This  stipulation  was  removed  July  18,  1878.  The  construction  of  the  build- 
ing was  begun  September,  1835.  from  designs  by  William  Strickland,  Architect. 
The  contractors  who  performed  the  work  were  John  Mitchell  and  Benj.  F. 


L^-^-^   

The  United  States  Mint. 


Fox.  The  structure  was  completed  in  1838,  at  a  cost  of  $327,548.55.  Tho 
architecture  is,  if  anything,  Ionic.  The  material  is  brick,  faced  with  a 
coating  of  cement  and  painted  ,to  imitate  granite.  The  Mint  consists  of  a 
central,  or  main,  pavilion  and  two  wings,  and  is  three  stories  high.  It  has 
a  frontage  towards  Esplanade  Avenue  of  828  feet,  by  a  depth  of  108.  The 
wings  rpeasure  each  81  feet  in  length,  by  29  in  depth.  The  grounds  in 
which  the  buildings  are  located  measure  397  feet  6  inches  on  Esplanade, 
209  feet  4  inches  on  North  Peters,  342  feet  6  inches  on  Barracks,  and  202  feet 
10  inches  on  Decatur.  Before  the  Civil  War  the  Mint  turned  out  large 
quantities  of  specie.  In  1844  it  produced  $3,010,000  in  gold  and  $1,198,000 
•  in  silver.    The  United  States  government  abandoned  coinage  operations  here 

from  1861  to  1878.  Between  January  26  and  May  31,  1861,  during  which 
time  the  plant  was  operated  first  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  then  by 
the  Confederat*>  government,  coins  to  the  value  of  $1,356,136  were  struck 
here  with  the  United  States  dies.  Since  1878  the  Mint  has  been  regularly 
at  work,  though  of  late  years  its  product  has  been  systematically  curtailed. 
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From  1871  to  1885  the  superintendent  of  the  Mint  was  Dr.  Andrew  Woods 
Smyth,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  who  performed  the  first  successful  operation 
for  subclavian  aneurism.  On  June  7,  1862,  William  Mumford  was  hanged 
from  a  wooden  beam  temporarily  adjusted  between  the  two  central  columns 
of  the  front  porch.  He  was  condemned  by  the  military  authorities  then  in 
possession  of  the  city  on  the  charge  of  having-  removed  the  Federal  flag 
from  the  building-,  after  the  ITnited  States  army  had  taken  possession  of 
the  city. 

At  704  Esplanade  avenue,  corner  of  Royal  street,  is  a  fine  old  brick 
mansion,  the  home  of  R.  M.  O'Brien,  brother  of  the  late  Colonel  Patrick 
O'Brien.  He  bequeathed  $150,000  to  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  and 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  $45,000,  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Canal  Street 
(New  Orleans),  and,  besides,  left  numerous  benefactions  to  charity,  irre- 
spective of  creed. 

At  No,  740  Esplanade  stands  the  Lower  Girls'  High  School. 


PART  IL 


The  French  Quarter  Beyond  the  *'Vieux  Carre' 


New  Orleans  did  not  notably  overstep  the  lower  boundaries  of  the 
-•"vieux  carre  de  la  ville"  till  the  nineteenth  century  was  well  advanced.  The 
Faubourg  Ma»''gny  was  laid  out  in  1805,  and  by  1815  had  been  settled  more 

■.or  less,  as  far  as  the  present  line  of  St.  Claude,  then  known  as  the  Rue  des 
Bon  Enfants,   or   "Good   Children"   street.    Another   Faubourg-  was   laid  out 

-as  far  as  Derbigny,  but  was  not  built  up  till  many  years  later.  In  1819  the 
fairy  populous  region  had  not  advanced  towards  Bayou  St.  John  much,  tf 
any,  further  than  Broad  street.  Along  the  river  the  growth  was  equally 
slow.  The  map  of  New  Orleans  shows,  in  1811,  a  scattering  array  of  dwell- 
ings extending  from  the  lower  boundary  ■of.  the  Third  Municipality  nearly 

.as  far  as  Poland  street.  The  comparatively  recent  origin  of  these  sections 
of  the  city  accounts  for  the  small  number  of  historic  places  within  their 
limits.  Nevertheless,  two  interesting  street-car  strips  may  be  taken  through 
this  region,  one  by  the  Esplanade  Belt  line  to  the  City  Park,  and  the 
other  by  the  Dauphine  street  line,  from  Canal  street  to  the  Ursuline  Con- 
vent and  the  United  States  Barracks.    From  the  latter  point  the  excursion 

.may  be  prolonged  to  include  the  Chalmette  Monument. 

I. — ESPLANADE   AVENUE,   FROM  RAMPART   TO  THE    CITY  PARK. 

The  Esplanade  Belt  line  car  m.ay  be  conveniently  taken  in  front  of 
the  Mint.  Esplanade  avenue,  thence  to  Rampart,  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. Bej'ond  Rampart,  we  notice  the  handsome  brick  residence  at  1205 
Esplanade,  with  a  portico  opening  directly  upon  the  street.  This  is  the 
residence  of  the  Archoishop  of  New  Orleans.  The  building  was  erected  in 
1858,  at  an  outlay  of  $175,000,  by  Hamilton  Wright,  a  wealthy  merchant. 
After  the  Civil  War  it  became  the  home  of  Capt.  Cuthbert  Slocomb,  of  the 
Washington  Artillery,  and  on  his  death  was  acquired  by  Joseph  Horner,  who 
lived  here  till  1893.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Catholics  of  New  Orleans  m 
1899  for  the  use  of  the  archbishops  of  this  diocese.  Archbishop  Chapelle, 
the  first  of  these  prelates  to  make  it  his  home,  died  here  in  1905. — The 
entrance  hall  is  handsomely  paved  v.-ith  marble  mosaics,  and  the  walls 
are  painted  in  the  Pompeiian  style.  The  reception  room  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  portraits  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  New  Orleans,  including 
a  life-size  painting  of  Mgr.  Blenk,  the  present  archbishop,  by  J.  C.  Arter. 

The  brick  church  on  the  lower  side  of  Esplanade  avenue,  between 
Marais  and  Villere,  is  St.  Anna's  Church.  This  parish  originated  in  a  mis- 
sion to  seamen  begun  in  1846.  In  1849  the  mission  had  a  chapel  built  and 
consecrated  as  St.  Peter's  Chapel  to  seamen.  This  was  the  first  chapel  for 
seamen  ever  built  in  New  Orleans.  In  1869  the  chapel  and  rectory  were  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  used  to  purchase  the  land  upon  which  the  present  church 
stands.  The  name  was  changed  to  "St.  Anna,"  in  honor  of  the  mother  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  also  because  the  church  was  a  memorial  to  Anna, 
daughter  of  Dr.  W.  N.  Mercer,  who  supplied  the  funds  used  in  erecting  it. 
This  original  edifice  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1876.  The  church  was  rebuilt 
in  1877  and  consecrated  by  the  late  Bishop  Galleher.  On  the  wall  of  the 
chancel  are  marble  tablets  to  the  memory  of  this  distinguished  churchman, 
to  Bishop  Polk  and  to  Bishop  Wilmer.  The  first  rector  was  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Whitall.  He  was  followed  by  the  Reverends  N.  C.  Pridham,  A.  D.  McCoy, 
D.  Kerr,  A.  Vallas,  George  Rottenstein,  B.  T.  Dein,  W.  F.  Adam«,  J.  F.  Gi- 
-Tault  and  E.  W.  Hunter,  who  is  the  present  rector.    One  of  the  former  rec- 
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tors,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Adams,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  is  now  bishop  of  Eastern  Mary- 
land. Dr.  E.  W.  Hunter,  present  rector,  assumed  charge  shortly  after  his- 
ordination  to  the  priesthood,  in  May,  1889.  At  the  rear  of  the  church  a 
chapel  was  erected  in  1893  in  memory  of  Bishop  Galleher. 

At  1631  Esplanade  avenue  is  the  residence  in  which  General  P.  G.  T 
Beauregard  died,  Feb.  20,  1893. 

Within  sig'ht  of  the  Esplanade  car,  as  it  reaches  the  corner  of  J'ohnson 
street,  is  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  conducted  by  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor.  The  establishment  covers  an  entire  square  of  ground  on  John- 
son street,  between  Columbus  and  Laharpe,  tW'O  blocks  below  Esplanade. 
Nearly  300  old  men  and  women,  none  under  60  and  many  over  90  years, 
are  cared  for  here. 

At  2410  Esplanade  avenue,  in  a  square  of  ground  exquisitely  laid  out  in 
flowers  and  tropical  plants,  is  the  home  of  Hon.  Paul  Capdevielle,  ex-Mayor 
•of  New  Orleans,  and  late  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.    This  fine  old: 


Residence   on   Esplanade   Avenue,   Formerly   the   Jockey  Club. 


mansion,  with  its  stately  porticoes,  broad  galleries  and  spacious  surround- 
ings, is  a  fine  type  of  the  later  Creole  style  of  architecture.  It  was  built 
in  1857  by  Pierre  Soule,  United  States  Senator  and  American  Ambassador  ta 
Spain. 

The  Greek  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  at  No.  1222  Dorgenois  street, 
between  Hospital  and  Esplanade.  The  ornaments  on  the  altar  were  presented 
by  the   late  Empress  of  Russia. 

At  the  corner  of  Mystery  street  is  the  entrance  to  the  Crescent  City 
Jockey  Club  grounds. 

Grand  Route  St.  John,  which  next  crosses  Esplanade  avenue,  was  origi- 
nally an  Indian  "portage. "This  road,  used  by  the  Indians  from  time  imme- 
morial, ran  between  Bayou  St.  John  and  the  Mississippi  River,  ai'ong  the 
line  of  the  street  known  as  Grand  Route  St.  John.  The  French,  seeking  a 
short  cut  from  their  settlement  at  Biloxi  to  the  Mississippi,  made  use  of 
this  trail,  and  so  in  time  were  led  to  establish  themselves  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  thus  bringing  the  city  -of  New  Orleans  into  existence. 
Grand  Route  St.   John  is  a   street  which,   throughout  the   greater  part  of 
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its  length,  runs  parallel  with  Esplanade,  three  blocks  to  the  north. — On 
Bayou  Road,  near  Esplanade,  was  tlie  home  of  Daniel  Clark,  fatlier  of  Myra 
Clark  Gaines.  Clark  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  smuggling  schemes 
"Of  the  Lafitte  brothers,  but  no  attempt  was  ever  made  legally  to  prove  his 
connection  with  tnem. 

At  No.  3357  Esplanade  avenue  stands  a  stately  building,  enclosed  in 
extensive  gardens.  This  was  the  old  home  of  the  Jockey  Club.  It  was 
sold  by  the  club  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  is  now  a  private 
residence. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  at  No.  3400  Esplanade,  stands  the 
Sacred  Heart  Orphan  Asylum,  erected  in  1905  with  money  donated  for  the 
purpose  by  Captain  Salvatore  Pizzati,  a  wealthy  ship-owner  of  New  Orleans. 

The  cemetery  at  the  corner  of  Esplanade  and  H'owe  is  known  as  the 
New  St.  Louis  Cemetery.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  village  founded 
in  1702  by  the  Oumas  Indians,  which  was  the  first  settlement  known  to 
have  been  made  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  of  New  Orleans.  This 
village  was   in   existence    as   late   as   1720.    The   cemetery   was   laid   out  in 
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Country  Club, 

1849.  Father  Turgis,  the  soldier-priest  and  Confederate  chaplain,  is  buried 
here  under  a  beautiful  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  Association 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  A  notable  tomb  is  that  of  James  Gallier, 
the  architect,  who,  with  his  wife,  Marie,  w.as  drowned  in  the  wreck  of  the 
Evening  Star  in  1866. 

On  Bayou  St.  John,  300  yards  north  from  Esplanade,  will  be  found  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  or  Camp  NichoUs,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It  derives 
the  latter  appellation  from  ex-Governor  F.  T.  Nicholls,  during  whose  admini- 
stration it  was  fouhded  as  a  retreat  for  maimed  and  disabled  Confederates. 
The  place  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  gardens.  The  Home  is  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  -of  five  members  from  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  five  from  the  Association  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  five  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Louisiana.  The 
hoard  arquired  the  present  site  of  th6  Home  in  1883. 

An  iron  bridge  crosses  Bayqu  St.  John  at  the  foot  of  Esplanade  street. 
In  this  immediate  vicinity  Bienville  made  his  first  landing  in  the  future 
city  of  New  Orleans,  but  the  exact  spot  has  not  been  identified.    Bayou  St. 
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John,  named  for  Bienville's  patron  Saint,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
waterways  in  the  city.  It  was  on  its  shore  that  Le  Page  du  Pratz,  the 
first  Louisiana  historian,  built  his  humble  home  in  1718.  As  the  colony 
grew,  many  aristocratic  families  located  their  summer  villas  upon  the 
banks  of  the  bayou,  on  the  higher  ground  opP'Osite  the  city,  and  here  and 
there,  nestling  amidst  the  tropical  palms  and  foliage,  one  may  still  catch 
a  glimpse  of  fine  old  homes,  now,  alas!  falling  into  decay.  The  banks  of 
the  bayou  are  fringed  with  palmetto  and  the  "Spanish  Dagger,"  the  white 
blossoms  of  which,  rising  in  pyramidal  clusters,  are-  at  their  best  in  the 
early  summer  and  late  spring.  Bayou  St.  John,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge, 
Is  a  favorite  place  for  yachtsmen.    Alany  of  the  vessels  are  quartered  here. 

Beyond  the  bridge,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  right  is  the  Country 
Club.    This  handsome  building  was  erected  in  1905,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 

On  the  left  is  the  building  occupied  as  headquarters  by  the  Commis- 
sioners' 'Of  City  Park.  We  follow  Citv  Park  avenue  to  the  main  entrance 
to  the  Park.  Here  a  broad,  well  kept  graveled  driveway  leads  directly  to 
the  new  concrete  bridge  across  the  lake,  and  to  the  Grecian  pavilion,  com- 
pleted in  1907.  The  iron  kiosk,  near  the  gateway,  now  used  as  an  aviary, 
formerly  stood  in  Canal  Street,  at  the  foot  of  Camp,  and  was  for  many 
years  the  office  of  the  street  car  starter  stationed  there.  Beyond  the  Gre- 
cian pavilian  stretches  an  extensive  lawn,  on  the  fkr  side  of  which  a  grove 
■of  live  oak  trees  Mft  their  leafy  heads  high  in  air.  This  grove  is  considered 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Many  'Of  the  trees  are  draped  in  moss.  These  are 
the  "Oaks,"  famous  in  Louisiana  legend  and  history,  as  the  dueling-grounri 
•of  Creole  gallants  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. — Dueling  was  very 
prevalent  in  New  Orleans  in  its  early  days.  Micajah  Lewis,  secretary  to 
Governor  Claiborne,  w^as  killed  in  1804  in  a  duel  with  a  political  opponent. 
Emile  LaSere,  member  of  Congress  from  New  Orleans,  fought  eighteen  duels 
in  the  course  of  his  busy  life.  U.  Senator  Waggaman  was  killed  "under 
the  oaks"  in  an  encounter  with  Denis  Prieur,  afterwards  mayor  of  New 
Orleans.  Mandeville  de  Marigny  fought  his  brother-in-law,  Alexander 
•Graithe,  on  this  spot.  General  de  Buys  and  his  son  met  their  antagonists 
here  on  the  same  day.  On  one  Sunday  in  1837,  ten  duels  were  fought  under 
these  old  trees.  The  duel  between  Col.  Schaumberg,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Alexander 
Cuvelier,  on  horseback,  with  broadswords,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
combats  that  ever  took  place  on  this  spot.  Schaumberg's  horse  was  killed 
in  the  encounter,  but  the  principals  escaped  unhurt.  There  was  a  series 
of  duels  with  broadswords  in  the  year  1810,  when  the  fencing  masters  them- 
selves fought  and  killed  one  another,  just  to  "show  their  art."  A  sensational 
duel  was  fought  in  1843  between  Hueston  and  LaBranche,  the  former  a 
journalist,  and  the  latter  at  the  time  a  member  of  Congress.  They  fought 
with  double-barrel  shot  guns  loaded  with  ball.  Hueston  was  killed  at  the 
eighth  discharge.  Pepe  Llula,  a  notorious  ante-bellum  fencing  master,  irri- 
tated at  the  manifestations  of  popular  sympathy  with  the  Cubans  then  in 
rebellion  against  the  Spanish,  issue^d  a  general  challenge  to  all  such  persons, 
not  in  New  Orleans  merely,  but  throughout  the  world,  and  killed  several 
antagonists  who  took  up  the  quarrel.  Duels  were  fought  on  flimsier  pre- 
texts, even,  than  this.  At  a  ball  on  Royal  street,  in  the  early  '30s,  a  youn.g- 
Creole  approached  a  belle  as  she  was  promenading.  The  dance  was  given 
for  charity's  sake.  The  girl  held  a  little  book  of  "raffles"  in  her  hand. 
"Allow  me,  mademoiselle,  to  take  some  chances,"  asked  the  cavalier.  Before 
;she  could  reply,  her  companion  responded  grimly,  "The  chances  are  all  taken, 
sir."  "I  will  meet  you  later,"  said  the  cava'lier  under  his  breath.  They 
met  in  the  morning  with  broads\Vords  under  the  oaks.  An  hour  later  the 
gallant  cavalier  breathed  his  last.  A  European  scientist,  named  Tomasi, 
who  visited  New  Orleans  in  the  '40s,  laughed  at  the  Mississippi  River  in  the 
presence  of  a  Creole,  saying  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  tiny  rill  compared  to 
the  great  rivers  in  Europe.  "Sir,"  answered  the  Creole,  "I  will  never  permit 
anyone  to  disparage  the  Mississippi  River  in  my  presence."  The  result  was 
a  duel  under  the  oaks  at  sunrise,  and  the  scientist  received  a  severe  wound 
in  his  cheek.  With  the  advent  of  Napoleon's  disbanded  legionaries  and  noble 
"emigres"  from  France,  there  was  a  great  increase  in  dueling,  and  fencin? 
masters  were  kept  busy  teaching  the  "jeunesse  dore"  in  the  "Salle  de  St. 
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Philiippe."  Among  the  most  famous  masters  were  Marcel  Dauphin,  who  was-- 
killed  in  a  duel  by  another  Master,  Bonneval,  who  was  wounded  in  his  turn 
by  the  professional  swordsman,  Reynard;  L'Alouette,  who  killed  Shubra, 
another  professor;  Thimecourt,  who  killed  the  famous  Italian  fencing  master, 
Poulaga,  and  Gilbert  Rosiere,  called  by  his  pupils  "  'Tit'  Rosiere,"  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  fencing  masters  who  ever  came  to  New  Orleans; 
and  Pepe  Llula,  the  most  picturesque  of  the  lot.  After  the  Civil  War 
dueling  declined.  Many  years  have  passed  since  the  Oaks  have  witnessed 
an  "affair."  Pepe  Llula  settled  down  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  St.  Claude 
and  L'ouisa  streets,  in  a  then  truck-farming  suburb  of  the  city.  Half  a 
century  ago  he  turned  his  pr'operty  into  a  cemetery,  that  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  in  which  he,  his  wife  and  his  only  daughter  were  eventually  buried. 

City  Park  covers  216.6  acres,  a  portion  of  which,  however,  is  still  un- 
improved. The  lake  was  made  by  enlarging  Bayou  Sauvage,  which  flows 
tnrough  the  park.  The  work  of  improvement  was  begun  in  earnest  in  1896. 
Within  the  park  limits  are  handsome  conservatories,  golf-links,  a  polo  field, 
etc.,  while  rowboats  may  be  procured  for  a  little  excursion  on  the  lake. 

The  City  Park  was  originally  part  of  the  plantation  of  Louis  Allard. 
Allard's  possessions  extended  from  the  Bayou  St.  John  to  the  Orleans  Canal. 
He  was  a  man  of  letters  and  composed  verse.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life 
his  fortunes  declined  and  he  was  compelled  to  part  with  his  land, 
the  last  portion,  that  now  comprised  in  the  park  limits,  being  sold  to  John' 
McDonogh,  the  millionaire  miser-philanthropist.  At  his  death,  in  1850,  McDon- 
ogh  left  it  by  will  to  the  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore;  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  acquired  it  in  full  ownership  at  the  partition  sale;  and  decided* 
to  devote  it  to  park  purposes.  Allard,  who  was  then  very  poor,  was  per- 
mitted, by  special  agreeraent,  after  the  mortgage  sale,  to  continue  to  live 
at  the  place.  He  spent  his  declining  days  under  his  beloved  oaks,  dreaming 
of  the  past  and  reading  liis  favorite  authors.  In  compliance  with  his  dying 
wish  he  was  buried  in  a  quiet  spot  under  his  favorite  oak.  The  tomb  is 
In  full  view  as  one  comes  from  the  Metairie  Road. — Behind  the  park  are  the 
two  race  tracks  of  the  New  Orleans  Jockey  Club  and  the  Louisiana  Driving 
Club.  The  latter  track  is  one-half  mile  in  length.  In  1908  the  State  Legis- 
lature passed  an  act  prohibiting  horse-racing  since  which  time  these  tracks 
have  not  been  in  use. 

XL — DAUPHINE    STREET,    FROM    ESPLANADE    AVENITE    TO  ESTEBEN 
STREET.— CHALMETTE  MONUMENT  AND  CEMETERY. 

The  Dauphine  street  car  may  be  taken  in  Canal  street,  in  which  event 
Dauphine  street  will  be  reached  by  wa.y  of  Rampart  street  and  Esplanade 
avenue.  It  may  also  be  taken  at  the  corner  of  Esplanade,  where  it  turns 
down  Dauphine.  In  the  latter  case,  the  first  object  of  interest  will  be  the 
"Ecole  des  Orphelins  Indigens,"  at  1935  Dauphine  street.  This  was  the 
first,  free  school  ever  opened  for  negro  children  in  the  United  States.  In  1840 
Widow  B.  Couvent,  an  aged  free  colored  woman,  died  and  left  to  the 
Catholic  archdi'Ocese  a  fund  in  trust  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  school 
for  colored  orphan  children,  and  directed  that  her  old  home,  which  stood 
on  this  spot,  should  be  used  as  a  schopl-house.  The  landmark  was  torn 
d'Own  in  1894,  but  the  school,  which  had  a  continuous  existence  since  its  foun- 
dation in  1840,  has  endured.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  1894  "by 
the  aid  of  Thomy  Lafon  and  Aristide  Mary." 

Between  Frenchmen  and  Elysian  Fields  streets  lies  Washington  Square. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  remaining-  public  parks  which  are  surrounded  by  the 
fence,  once  deemed  essential  to  all  such  places.  The  gates  are  closed  at 
9  p.  m. — It  was  in  a  house  overlooking  Washington  Square  that  General 
Humbert  spent  the  last  years  'Of  his  life. 

Opposite  the  square,  on  the  corner  of  Royal  and  Frenchmen,  is  a  brancli 
of  the  City  Library,  erected  in  1907  with  money  donated  by  Andrew  Carnegie 
for  this  purpose.    Next  to  the  library  is  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Elysian  Fields  are  then  crossed.  This  is  the  "Champs  Elysees"  of 
other  days,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  unsightly  track  of  the  Pontchar- 
train  railroad,  which  disfigures  the  neutral  ground.    In  the  early  part  of 
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the  nineteenth  century  the  Marigny  Canal  ran  through  the  Elysian  Fields, 
from  the  foot  of  the  avenue  to  Metairie  Ridge  and  the  Carondelet  Canal.  It 
was  used  hy  vessels  of  moderate  size,  and  also  to  raft  timher  to  a  prosperous 
saw-mill  which  stood  near  the  Mississippi  River.  The  canal  was  excavated 
about  the  year  1775,  and  remained  in  use  till  1832,  when  it  was  filled  up 
first  as  far  as  Greatmen  street,  and  then  to  Claiborne  street,  beyond  which 
point  it  was  still  traceable  in  1895. — The  Pontchartrain  railroad  is  the  second 
oldest  railroad  in  the  United  States.  It  was  built  to  connect  New  Orleans 
with  Milneberg,  at  a  time  when  the  steamboat  trade  on  Lake  Pontchartrain 
was  of  importance.  The  company  which  constructed  the  road  was  chartered 
In  1830,  and  the  road  was  opened  for  business  on  April  23,  1831.  The  road 
originally  extended  from  the  city  to  the  lake,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles, 
and  cost  $200,000.  The  trains  were  at  first  drawn  by  horses,  but  a  few  years 
after  the  road  was  opened,  steam  power  was  introduced,  the  engines  being: 


Royal  Street  Branch,  New  Orleans  Public  Library. 


brought  from  England  for  the  purpose. — Up  to  the  '70s  there  was  a  train 
which  left  the  city  at  5  a.  m.  which  continued  to  be  drawn  by  mule  power. 
For  the  convenience  of  shippers  on  this  road,  the  first  freight  platform  in 
the  world  was  erected.  The  road  still  bears  its  ancient  name,  but  is  now 
owned  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  is  operated  between  the  foot 
of  Elysian  Fields  and  MUneberg,  where  it  connects  with  steamboats  for 
Mandeville. 

At  Press  street,  the  car  crosses  the  tracks  of  the  Northeastern  Railroad, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  passenger  station.  The  large  brick  buildings 
in  this  vicinity  are  cotton  presses  and  warehouses.  The  visitor  will  be 
interested  in  seeing  the  bales  piled  up  here,  waiting  for  shipment.  Many 
of  these  edifices  antedate  the  Civil  War,  and  some  were  used  during  the 
Federal  occupation  of  New  Orleans  as  prisons  for  captured  Confederate  sol- 
diers. 
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At  Manuel  street  the  car  passes  the  site  of  the  old  Ursuline  Convent,  re- 
moved in  1912  to  State  street.  Visitors  were  formerly  admitted  at  the  Dau- 
phlne  street  gate. — The  Ursuline  nuns  occupied  this  site  in  1824.  The  convent 
building-  was  most  interesting,  and  the  Spanish  courtyard  was  extremely 
picturesque.  The  chapel  of  Our  Lady  -of  Prompt  Succor,  which  was  reached 
through  the  river-entrance,  beside  a  curious  old,  hip-roofed  building  in  which 
the  chaplain  resided,  dated  from  1824.  Besides  several  handsome  altars,  this 
chapel  contained  the  wooden  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Prompt  Succor,  carved  in 
l700,  and  brought  to  New  Orleans  by  the  Sisters,  in  1727.  The  coronation  of 
this  statue  and  the  proclamation  of  Our»Lady  of  Prompt  Succor  as  Patroness 
of  Louisiana,  took  place  in  1895,  and  recognized  the  answer  made  to  the 
prayers  offered  by  the  nuns  before  this  image  'on  January  8,  1815,  for  the 
success  of  the  American  army,  then  engaged  in  battle  with  the  British  at 
Chalmette.  The  crowns,  which  were  purchased  by  popular  subscription,  are 
of  solid  gold,  studded  with  precious  stones,  and  valued  at  $20,000. — The  Con- 
vent had  a  valuable  library  of  about  10,000  volumes.    Autograph  letters  from 


Buildings  Formerly  Known  as  the  Ursuline  Convent. 


Presidents  Jefferson  and  Jackson  are  preserved  here,  in  which  the  writers 
bear  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  the  nuns  in  New  Orleans.  The  Ursulines 
established  a  school  for  girls  immedia.tely  upon  their  arrival  in  Louisiana, 
In  1727,  and  it  has  been  in  operation  uninterruptedly  from  that  day  to  this, 
the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  if  not  in  the 
United  States. 

At  No.  1008  Jourdan  avenue  stands  the  Thomas  J.  Semmes  public  school. 
The  building  is  in  plain  sight  from  the  car,  though  four  or  five  blacks  away. 
The  handsome  building  in  spacious  grounds  at  the  corner  of  Dauphine  and 
Reynes  is  Holy  Cross  College.  The  car  runs  between  the  college  grounds 
proper  and  the  extensive   Holy  Cross  College  baseball  grounds. 

At  Flood  street  the  car  leaves  Dauphine  and  runs  out  to  the  river.  The 
view  of  the  Mississippi  is  shut  off  by  a  high  wall  of  earth.  This  is  a  typical 
"levee,"  and  was  built  to  prevent  the  great  stream  from  overflowing  its  banks 
in  freshets.     The  car  follows  the  levee  for  two  or   three  blocks  and  then 
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passes  in  front  of  an  abattoir,  where  cattle  are  daily  slaughtered  for  the  New 
Orleans  markets. 

On  North  Peters  between  Angela  and  Delery  is  the  gateway  of  the  United 
States  Jacks'on  Barracks.  Under  the  French  regime  a  barracks  for  the  troops 
in  garrison  in  New  Orleans  was  erected  in  Chartres  street,  at  the  corner  of 
Barracks.  This  place  was  occupied  for  about  a  century,  but  was  sold  in  1828 
and  demolished  in  1838.  The  United  States,  deeming  the  presence  of  a  garri- 
son in  the  city  advisable,  then  secured  the  present  site.  Part  of  the  land 
was  bought  in  1833  and  the  rest  in  1848.  Jurisdiction  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  approved  July  6,  1882.  In  1834-35  a 
defensive  brick  wall  about  sixteen  feet  high  and  eighteen  inches  thick  was 
constructed,  inclosing  a  rectangle  900  feet  long  and  350  feet  wide,  with  3' 
tower  at  each  corner.  These  towers  were  about  50  feet  high,  embrasured  for 
artillery  on  the  ground  floor,  looph'Oled  on  the  second  and  crennelated  on 
the  top  for  musketry.  These  towers  and  the  two-storied  buildings  around 
the  parade  ground  were  completed  in  1834  at  a  cost  of  $182,000,  and  S'Ome  of 


Parade  Ground,  United  States  Barracks. 


them  are  still  standing.  Since  1834,  however  the  establishment  has  con- 
siderably outgrown  the  original  limits,  and  the  numerous  frame  buildings 
scattered  over  the  Government  Reservation  are  of  very  recent  date.  In  the 
Mexican  War  the  garrisons  were  withdrawn.  During  the  Civil  War  the  post 
was  used  principally  as  a  hospital,  first  by  the  Confederates,  and  after  1862, 
by  the  Federals.  During  the  Spanish  war  various  organizations,  both  regu- 
lar and  volunteer,  were  stationed  there.  Since  the  Spanish  war  Jackson  Bar- 
racks has  been  an  artillery  post.  The  garrison  usually  numbers  about  250 
men. 

The  street  car  line  continues  to  Esteben  street  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Bernard.  Here  is  located  another  slaughter-house,  where  the  business  -of 
butchering  cattle  is  usually  in  full  operation  after  3  p.  m.  Visitors  interested 
in  the  place  will  have  no  trouble  in  obtaining  admission. 

The  battlefield  of  New  Orleans  is  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  below  the  Esteben  street  car-station.  It  is  reached  by  the  Frisco 
railroad  to  Port  Chalmette,  but  the  trains  on  this  line  are  not  convenient  for 
the  average  visitor.    Vehicles  may  be  hired  at  Esteben  street,  but  if  so  ar- 
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rangements  should  be  made  by  telephone  (several  public  stations  available, 
any  of  which  will  assist)  on  the  day  before  the  trip  to  the  battlefield  is  taken. 
Persons  who  prefer  to  walk,  follow  the  road  along-  the  base  of  the  "levee." — • 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  St.  Bernard  Parish  line,  the  new  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refinery,  fourteen  stories  high,  is  passed.  Half  a  mile  further  on, 
the  abandoned  Frisco  railroad  terminals  are  reached.  The  works  here  com- 
prise a  basin  1,000  feet  long  by  200  feet  wide,  partially  silted-up;  while  long 
warehouses  of  steel  and  concrete,  two  stories  high  extend  along  the  sides  of 
the  basin.  The  entire  plant  which  was  completed  in  1908,  represented  an 
outlay  of  about  $4,000,000.    It  has  never  been  used. 

Just  beyond  the  terminal  stands  the  Chalmette  Monument.  It  occupies 
almost  exactly  the  spot  where  the  American  standard  was  displayed  during 
the  battle.  From  the  summit  of  the  monument  an  excellent  idea  may  still 
be  obtained  of  the  typography  'Of  the  battlefield.  The  shaft  is  reared  upon 
part  of  the  plantation  which,  in  1815,  belonged  to  M.  Chalmette  de  Ligny, 
and  which  bore  his  name.  The  erection  of  the  monument  was  begun  between 
1830  and  1840,  under  an  appropriation  from  the  State.  When  the  shaft  reached 
the  height  of  sixty  feet  the  money  was  exhausted  and  the  work  abandoned. 
In  1894,  the  monument  was,  by  a  State  enactment,  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  Daughters  of  1776-1812.  The  association  cleared  the  spot  of  unsightly 
vegetation,  erected  a  neat  iron  gateway  and  placed  a  fence  around  the 
monument.'  The  United  States  Government  recently  made  an  appropriation 
■of  $25,000  to  finish  the  monument,  and  the  shaft  was  at  last  brought  to  com- 
pletion in  1908.  The  design  is  similar  to  the  Washington  Monument,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  but,  of  course,  on  a  much  smaller  scale. — Intelligence  that 
•the  British  government  had  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  take  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile  was  received  in  Washington  in  December,  1814.  The  President 
immediately  ordered  the  Governors  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Georgia  to- 
send  their  militia  to  New  Orleans.  General  Andrew  Jackson  was  dispatched 
to  the  city  to  take  charge  of  the  defense.  He  quickly  recruited  an  army  of 
5,000  men,  only  1..000  of  whom  were  regulars.  The  British  army  consisted 
of  7,000  picked  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  veterans  of  the  Peninsula,  under 
General  Pakenham,  an  officer  who  had  recently  distinguished  himself  under 
Wellington.  Pakenham  effected  a  landing  near  the  northeastern  end  of  Lake 
Borgne,  and,  late  in  December,  struck  the  Mississippi,  about  nine  miles  below 
New  Orleans.  Jackson  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  night  of  December  24th. 
On  December  28th  Pakenham  made  an  attempt  to  break  the  American  lines, 
but  was  driven  back  by  the  effective  fire  'of  the  American  batteries.  Nothing 
was  then  done  for  nearly  two  weeks.  Jackson  in  the  interval  was  re-enforced 
by  2,000  men  under  General  Adair,  and  Pakenham's  available  forces  were 
increased  to  nearly  10,000  men  by  the  arrival  of  General  Lambert's  division. 
On  the  morning  of  January  8,  1815,  Pakenham  made  an  attack  in  force  on- 
the  American  positions  along  the  bank  of  the  Rodriguez  Canal,  at  the  Chal- 
mette Plantation.  Jackson's  lines  extended  from  the  river  to  the  swamps, 
and  could  not  be  flanked.  Three  front  attacks  were  delivered,  but  each  was 
repulsed  with  tremendous  slaughter.  Pakenham  and  his  second  in  command, 
Gibbs,  were  mortally  wounded.  General  Keane  was  disabled  by  a  wound  in 
the  neck.  Lambert,  who  then  succeeded  to  the  command,  abandoned  the  at- 
tack, withdrew  to  the  lines  on  the  Villere  and  Bienville  Plantations,  and  the 
following  morning  retreated  to  his  ships.  In  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  the 
British  lost  1,500  killed  and  wounded,  and  500  prisoners;  the  Americans,  S 
killed  and  13  wounded.  During  the  battle  Jackson  made  his  headquarters 
in  the  Montgomery  house,  which  stood  near  the  battlefield,  not  far  from 
the  present  monument.  The  building  was  torn  down  in  1907  to  make  room 
for  the  Frisco  terminal  freight  sheds.  In  1824  Lafayette  was  a  guest  here, 
on  his  way  to  New  Orleans. 

A  short  distance  further  down  will  be  found  the  Chalmette  Cemetery. 
The  United  States  purchased  in  1864  a  portion  of  the  Chalmette  battlefield 
and  converted  it  into  this  lovely  burial  place.  The  grounds,  covered  witb- 
hundreds  of  little  white  marble  headstones,  each  marking  the  grave  of  some 
soldier  killed  in  the  Civil  War,  are  laid  out  in  a  tasteful  manner,  with  shelled 
walks  and  avenues  of  trees.  The  total  number  of  interments  here  is  12,273, 
of  which  6,789  are  "known"  and  5,484  are  "unknown."    The  monument  in  the 
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center  of  the  cemetery  was  erected  by  the  J.  A.  Mowatt  Post  No.  1,  G.  A.  R. 
The  grounds  also  contain  a  pretty  rostrum  where  exercises  take  place  on 
memorial  day.  On  iron  tablets  along  the  walks  are  verses  from  "The  Bivouac 
<of  the  Dead,"  by  Theodore  O'Hara,  a  Southern  poet,  who  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Mexican  War.  The  earthworks  outside  the  walls  of  the  cemetery  were 
erected  by  the  Confederates  during  the  Civil  War  as  part  of  the  defenses  of 
the  city. 

Still  further  south  is  Port  Chalmette,  another  railroad  terminal. — In 
this  vicinity  will  likewise  be  found  the  ruins  of  the  Villere  plantation 
house,  whither  Pakenham  was  carried  after  being  wounded,  and  where  he 
breathed  his  last.  Portions  of  his  body  were  buried  under  an  immense  pecan 
tree  not  far  from  the  mansion.  Here  also  was  laid  the  remains  of  Colonel 
Dale,  of  the  93rd  Highlanders,  killed  in  the  battle. 


Chalmette  Cemetery. 


III. — THE  ST.  LOUIS  CEMETERIES,    THE  SHRINE  OF  ST.  ROCH. 

The  St.  Louis  cemeteries  are  two  in  number,  No.  1  being  situated  on 
Basin  street,  a  short  distance  from  Beauregard  (Congo)  Square,  and  No.  2  on 
St.  Louis  street  and  Claiborne  avenue. — We  begin  with  the  older  of  them 
(No.  1)   which  is  reached  from  Rampart  street  by  way  of  Conti. 

St.  Louis  Cemetery  No.  1  occupies  the  block  bounded  by  Conti,  Basin, 
St.  Louis  and  North  Liberty.  For  some  years  past  interments  have  been 
permitted  only  in  the  case  of  heirs  of  the  soil,  the  construction,  of  new  tombs 
TDeing  altogether  prohibited. — The  first  cemetery  in  New  Orleans  appears  to 
have  been  laid  out  by  Bienville's  order  coincident  with  the  founding  of  the 
•city.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  immediately  behind  the  parish  church,  now 
the  Cathedral.  Some  kind  of  a  cemetery  appears  also  to  have  existed  at  a 
very  early  date  at  the  corner  of  Bourbon  and  Esplanade,  just  beyond  the 
then  existing  ramparts  of  the  city. — The  Cathedral  graveyard  was  in  use  down 
to  1743,  when  the  cemetery  was  removed  to  a  point  beyond  the  ramparts, 
between  St.  Louis  and  Toulouse.  In  1788,  the  cemetery  was  moved  again,  this 
time  to' the  present  location.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  original  limits 
assigned  the  cemetery  in  1788  were  greater  than  thpse  now  enclosed.    The  in- 
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augurati'On  of  Basin  street  cut  off  that  section  which  formerly  extended  to 
Rampart  street,  and  in  1838  the  opening-  of  Treme  street  curtailed  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cemetery. — The  earliest  inscription  now  decipherable  is  that  of 
Nanette  de  Bailly,  who  died,  aged  45,  in  1800;  her  grave  is  surmounted  by  a 
cross  on  which  the  name  and  date  are  inscribed. — It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
reader  any  directions  for  finding  particular  tombs  in  this  cemetery,  the 
monuments  having  been  located  according  to  the  caprice  of  individuals,  creat- 
ing alleys  of  the  most  tortuous  character,  through  which  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  one's  direction. — Near  the  gate  will  be  seen  the  grave  of  J.  Peut  Berten, 
killed  in  a  duel.  The  grave  'Of  Midshipman  Canby,  killed  on  Lake  Borgne,  in 
battle  with  the  English,  in  1814,  and  of  Oliver  Parmlee,  killed  in  the  fighting 
belcw  the  city,  on  December  23,  1814,  are  of  special  interest.  To  tne  left  of 
the  entrance  gate,  in  the  lowest  tier  of  "oven"  tombs,  will  be  seen  that  of  Al- 
bert Montecucoli  Laderchi,  son  of  Countess  Chalmette  Montecucoli  Laderchi, 
nee  Princess  Cettingen  Wallenstein.'  The  pathetic  inscription  roads:  "This 
tablet  was  placed  here  by  a  broken-hearted  mother,  who  supplicates  in  tears 
all  ye  who  pass  this  way  to  kneel  and  say  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  her 


Old  Tombs,  St.  Louis  Cemetery  No.  1. 


son's  soul."  Almost  in  juxtaposition  will  be  found  the  tombs  of  Benedict  Pra- 
delle,  "an  officer  of  the  Revolution  under  Lafayette,  who  died  in  1803,"  and  of 
Col.  Michael  Fortier  and  Dracos  Dimitry,  officers  who  served  in  Galvez's  army 
against  the  British  in  Louisiana,  and  also  of  Paul  Morphy,  the  great  chess- 
player. In  the  rear  of  the  cemetery  will  be  found  a  curious  old-fashioned  oven 
tomb,  hardly  two  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  the  last  resting-place  of  Etienne 
de  Bore,  the  first  great  planter  of  Louisiana,  and  of  his  grandson,  Charles 
Gayarre,  the  Louisiana  historian.  The  tomb  of  Charles  Benoist  de  Lasalle. 
a  brother  of  the  great  explorer,  is  in  this  cemetery.  In  an  alley  to  the  right 
is  the  tomb  of  Stephen  Zacharie,  founder  of  the  first  bank  established  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  a  little  further  on  that  of  Daniel  Clark,  the  American 
Consul  in  Spanish  times  in  New  Orleans,  who  was  claimed  by  Myra  Clark. 
Gaines  as  her  father.  The  magnificent  tomb  of  the  Italian  Society,  with 
the  commanding  white  marble  statue  of  "Faith,"  erected  at  a  cost  -of  $50,000, 
attracts  attention,  as  also  that  of  "La  Societe  Francaise,"  erected  in  1848.  On 
the  Canal  street  side  of  the  cemetery  is  a  plot  containing  a  quaint  chapel 
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-wh-eTe  the  Jesuit  priests  are  buried.  At  the  back  of  the  cemetery,  beyond  a 
"board  fence,  which  separates  the  consecrated  from  the  unconsecrated  ground, 
will  be  found  the  original  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  General  Clai- 
borne, the  first  American  Governor  of  Louisiana.  The  remains  of  the  Governor 
were  long'  since  removed  to  a  costly  tomb  in  Metairie  Cemetery,  but  those  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and  of  Micajah  Lewis,  his  secretary,  are  still  interred 
here. 

As  early  as  1820  the  necessity  of  a  new  cemetery  was  considered  by 
the  authorities,  and  in  1824  the  City  Council  conveyed  to  the  Cathedral 
the  three  blocks  of  ground  on  Claiborne  avenue,  between  "Iberville  and  St« 
Louis  streets.  They  appear  to  have  been  put  in  use  in  that  same  year* 
Though  cut  into  three  sections  by  traversing  streets,  these  squares  con- 
stitute but  one  cemetery,  officially  known  as  St.  Louis  No.  2.  The  entrance 
to  the  first  section,  that  nearest  Canal  street,  is  from  Bienville  street.  The 
next  section  has  entrances  on  both  Bienville  and  Conti.  The  entrance  to 
the  third  section  is  on  Conti.    The  cemetery  is  most  conveniently  reached 


Main  Aisle,  St.  Louis  Cemetery  No.  1. 

by  the  Claiborne  avenue  street  car,  which  may  be  taken  in  Canal  street; 
or  the  visitor  may  leave  the  Canal  Belt  line  at  Claiborne  street  and  walk 
down  to  Bienville. — Interesting'  monuments  are  those  of  General  J,  B.  Plauche, 
a  friend  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  commander  of  the  Orleans  Battalion  in  the 
War  of  1812,  at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans;  Alexander  Milne,  a  philanthropic 
Scottish  resident  of  New  Orleans,  who  died  in  1838,  leaving-  a  large  fortune 
to  endow  the  Milne  Asylum  for  Boys;  Francois  Xavier  Martin  (died  1846), 
Chief  Justice  of  Louisiana  in  1815,  and  one  of  the  earliest  historians  of  the 
State;  Pierre  Soule  (died  1870),  statesman,  orator,  and  once  Ambassador 
to  Spain;  the  fine  association  tomb  of  the  "Spanish  Cazadores,"  erected  in 
1830,  and  that  of  the  Iberian  Society  erected  in  1848.  At  the  end  of  the  aisle, 
towards  Claiborne  street,  is  the  tomb  of  a  young  man  named  Barelli,  who 
was  killed  in  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Louisiana  many  years  ago.  The 
large  mortuary  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  cemetery  is  that  of  the  Carriere 
family.  Of  special  interest  is  the  tomb  of  Dominique  You,  one  of  Lafitte's 
pirates,  who  commanded  a  company  of  cannoneers  on  the  Cahlmette  battle- 
field.   The  tablet  bears  no  date,  but  beneath  the  name  inscribed  thereon  is 
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a  stanza  from  A^oltaire's  famous  "L'Henriade,"  which  speaks  of  the  "in- 
trepid warrior,"  "the  new.  Bayard,"  "sans  peur  et  sans  reproche." 

An  interesting-  relic  of  the  days  of  reconstruction  is  the  tomb  of  Oscar 
J.  Dunn,  colored,  wlio  was  Lieutenant  Governor  under  Warmoth  in  1871. 

The  funeral  customs  'Of  New  Orleans  present  some  unique  features.  The 
tombs  are  built  of  brick  or  marble  or  granite, .  and  consist  generally  of  two 
vaults,  with  a  crypt  below  for  the  reception  of  bones.  The  vaults  or  crypts 
are  carefully  "cemented  to  prevent  the  escape  of  offensive  odors,  and  there 
is  a  law  forbidding  anyone  to  open  a  tomb  before  a  certain  time  shall  have 
elapsed  after  burial.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  old  St.  Louis  Cemeteries,  the 
tombs  are  built  in  tiers,  along  walls  of  extraordinary  thickness.    These  walls 


'  St.  Roch's  Shrine  and  Campo  Santo. 

surround  the  cemeteries,  and  the  vaults  are  called  "ovens,"  the  name  being 
derived  from  the  primitive  form  of  tombs  in  the  St.  Louis  Cemetery,  which 
were  made  of  brick  and  shaped  like  an  oven.  As  years  pass  on  and  deaths 
multiply  in  a  family,  the  vaults  are  needed  for  the  reception  of  other  bodies. 
The  slabs  are  then  removed  from  the  tombs,  the  old  coffins  broken  up  and 
turned  and  the  remains  of  the  dead  are  deposited  in  the  crypt.  If  the  coffin 
is  of  metal,  it  is  simply  transferred  to  the  crypt.  In  this  manner  a  long 
series  of  burials  may  take  place  in  a  single  tomb. 

St.  Roch's  Shrine  and  Campo  Santo  are  found  on  St.  Roch's  avenue, 
between  North  Roman  and  North  Derbigny.  The  Claiborne  aven,ue  or  the 
Villere  street  car,  which  may  be  taken  in  Canal  street,  will  convey  the  visitor 
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-to  St.  Roch's  avenue,  where  a  short  walk  in  a  northerly  direction  will  bring 

-him  to  his  destination. — The  chapel  was  erected  in  1871  by  Father  Thevis,  with 
his  own  hands,  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow,  that,  if  none  of  his  parishioners 
would  die  during  the  epidemic  'Of  1S66-67,  he  would,  stone  by  stone,  build 
a  chapel  in  thanksgiving  to  God.  He  and  his  parish  united  in  a  novena  to 
St.  Roch,  the  patron  of  health.  Their  prayer  was  heard.  The  city  suffered 
to  a  great  extent,  but  none  of  this  congregation  died.  Then  the  old  priest 
built  the  chapel,  and  called  the  spot  "Campo  Santo,"  or  "Holy  Field" — God's 
acre,  one  might  say.  Soon  from  all  parts  of  New  Orleans  pilgrims  sought 
out  the  chapel,  and  it  became  a  favorite  shrine  for  the  suffering  and  afflicted. 
In  time  it  asquired  the  prestige  of  the  miracle-working  shrines  of  Europe. 
Tapers,  the  offerings  'Of  devout  pilgrims,  are  always  burning  before  the  altar, 

-and  on  all  sides  of  the  chapel  are  seen  "exvotos"  or  thank-offerings,  placed 
there  in  gratitude  for  favors  granted.    The  shrine  is  surmounted  by  a  statue 

■of  St.  Roch,  and  at  his  side  is  the  representation  of  the  good  d'Og,  which  fed 
him  miraculously  when  he  lay  afflicted  with  the  plague  and  abandoned  in 
the  forests  near  Bingen,  many  centuries  ago.  The  chapel  is  designed  in  the 
fashion  of  the  old  mortuary  chapels  still  extant  in  German  and  Hungarian 
countries.  Each  morning  the  bell  hanging  in  the  quaint  belfry  is  tolled  in 
-accordance  with  the  Hungarian  custom,  and  every  Monday  morning  mass  is 
offered  in  the  chapel  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  all  those  interred  within 
and  about  the  consecrated  grounds. — The  history  of  the  cemetery  dates  back 
to  1871,  when,  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  May  Laws,  many  of  the  religious 
orders  were  expelled  from  German.    S.ome  sought  refuge   in  New  Orleans, 

-and  T/ere  followed  by  many  earnest  German  Catholics,  who  settled  for  the 
most  part  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Faubourg  Marigny.  The  section  was  called 
the  "German  Quarter."  The  pastor  was  Father  Thevis,  the  builder  of  St. 
Roch,  who,  like  the  newcomers,  had  been  a  refugee  in  the  days  gone  by. 
Seeing  that  they  had  no  cemetery  of  their  own  Father  Thevis  determined 
to  convert  the  ground  around  the  chapel  into  a  burial  spot  where  the  exiled 
children  of  the  Fatherland  might  rest  side  by  side.  And  so  a  few  lowly  graves 
marked  by  wooden  crosses,  rose  here  and  there  among  the  grasses.  By 
-degrees  more  pretentious  monuments  were  erected,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  burying-grounds  of  the  city.  Beneath  the  sanctuary,  in 
a  crypt  built  with  his  own  hands,  lies  the  saintly  founder. — The  walls  of 
the  chapel  are  formed  of  two  tiers  of  vaults,  in  which  members  of  the 
societies  of  St.  Ann  and  St.  Joseph  are  buried;  a  stained  glass  window  dedi- 
cated to  each  saint  occupies  an  appropriate  position  above  the  tombs. — In 
the  churchyard  the  devout  may  frequently  be  seen  "making  the  Way  of 
the  Cross"  in  the  open  air,  the  Stations  being  located  outside  of  the  chapel. 
In  the  center  of  the  enclosure  is  an  interesting  crucifix  of  large  size.  The 
tomb  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration  is  located  in  this  cemetery. 
■ — The  picturesqueness  of  the  place  has  been  considerably  impaired  by  the 
changes  made  in  1911  and  1912,  when  the  new  gateway  was  erected,  and  other 
-Steps  taken  to  renovate  the  buildings. 


PART  III. 


Canal  Street*   Metairie  Ridge  and  Cemeteries.    West  End. 


Canal  street  is  the  main  thoroughfare  of  New  Orleans.     It  is  the  line 
of  demarkation  between  the  French  and  the  American  section  of  the  city. 
In  Colonial  times  the  space  between  the  southern  wall  of  the  "vieux  carre" 
and  the  lower  limits  of  Bienville's  (afterwards  the  Jesuits')  plantation  was 
known  merely  as  the  "terre  commune."     The  name  of  Canal  was  of  com- 
paratively late  origin. — A  narrow,  crooked  little  stream  flowed  through  the 
"terre   commune"   and   emptied  into   the    Mississippi  near   the  southeastern 
angle   of   the   "vieux   carre."     The   mouth   of   this   "bayou"    was   closed  by 
the  construction  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  in  1796,  all  except  a  small,  well-guarded 
opening,   which  appears   to   have  been  left   for  a  number   of  years.  The 
watercourse   served   a  useful   purpose   in  Carondelet's   system   of  fortifica- 
tions, as  a  sort  of  moat  in  front  of  his  wall,  or  palisade,  along  the  southern 
limit  of  the  city.    Early  in  the  last  century,  when  the  Americans  began  to 
settle  in  the  Fabourg  Ste.  Marie,  property  along  what  is  now  Canal  street 
acquired  value.      It    was  necessary  to  fill  the  lots  in  order  to  make  them 
dry  and  habitable,  and  i,n  accomplishing  this  object,  earth  was  taken  from 
the  banks  of  the   "bayou,''    which    thus  became  wider  and  deeper.     At  the 
same  time  its  meandering  channel  was  straightened.    The  stream  was  made 
to  drain  the  adjacent  land,  but  though  thus  canalized,   it  was  apparently 
never  used  for  navigation.     In  time   a  row  of  iron  posts  were  erected  on 
either  bank  for  the  part  of  its  length  nearest  the  river,  and  iron  chains 
suspended  from   these   supports   gave   some  protection  from   the  danger  of 
falling   into   tlie   water.     The   street    railroad    company   originally   built  its 
tracks  on  either  side  of  the  canal;  but  the   inconvenience  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  soon  apparent,  and  very  early  the  idea  of  filling  in  the  excava- 
tions seems  to  have  been  taken  up.     By  1838  the  canal  was  filled  up  as  far 
as  Claiborne  street  and  the  car-tracks  were  placed  upon  the  neutral  ground 
thus  created.     From  Claiborne  street  to  Metairie  Ridge  the  canal  was  not 
filled  till  about  1878. — In  1838  a  project  was  broached  to  adorn  Canal  street 
with  a  series  of  monuments  of  noted  Americans,  one  to  stand  at  each  street 
corner  as  far  out  as  Rampart  street.    The  only  one  of  these  to  be  erected  was 
the  Clay  statue. — Canal  street  is  the  point  to  which  all  the  street-cars  in  the 
city  converge;  between  Decatur  street  and  Rampart,  the  visitor  is  sure  to 
find  any  car  of  which  he  may  be  in  search.    This  important  thoroughfare 
bisects    New    Orleans    in    a    northwesterly    direction,    from    the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  New  Basin  Canal.    It  is  170  feet  wide. 

The  bank  of  the  river  at  and  near  the  foot  of  Canal  street  has  been 
artificially  raised,  but  the  ascent  is  very  gradual,  and  the  visitor  will 
scarcely  realize  the  fact  until  he  stands  on  the  crown  of  the  "levee."  An 
extensive  system  of  wharves  extends  in  both  directions  along  the  river 
from  this  point.  Near  the  foot  of  Canal  street  is  the  steamboat  landing, 
where  the  river  "packets"  discharge  and  take  on  cargo;  Saturday  after- 
noon is  the  favorite  time  of  departure,  and  the  spectacle  is  worth  seeing.— 
The  small,  ornate  wooden  building  which  stands  on  the  river-bank  at  the 
foot  of  Canal  is  the  Algiers  Ferry  House;  the  ferry  connects  with  Algiers, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.    The  river  here  is  2,000  feet  wide. 

Passing  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  station,  we  approach  the 
small,  triangular  park  formed  by  the  intersection  with  Canal  of  Tchoupi- 
toulas  and  North  Peters  streets.  This  is  Liberty  Place.  The  monument  in 
the  form  of  an  obelisk,  in  the  center,  is  of  granite,  and  was  erected  in  1891, 
in  honor  of  the  citizens  killed  in  the  battle  of  September  14,  1874,  which 
was  fought  here  and  in  the  adjacent  streets.     In  this  engagement  twenty- 
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four  men  were  killed  and  116  wounded,  including  General  A.  S.  Badger, 
who  commanded  the  Metropolitan  Police.  The  names  of  the  citizens  who 
fell  on  this  occasion  are  inscribed  on  the  base  of  the  monument.  On  each 
anniversary'-  of  the  battle  the  monument  is  decorated  with  flowers  by  local 
patriotic  associations. 

The  great  granite  building  on  Canal  street,  which  occupies  the  whole 
block  between  North  Peters  and  Decatur,  is  the  United  States  Custom- 
house.— Very  early  in  the  history  of  New  Orleans  a  customhouse  seems  to 
have  been  erected  on  this  spot,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  which  then 
lay  somewhat  further  to  the  west  than  is  now  the  case.  After  the  fire  of 
1788  Governor  Miro  erected  a  more  pretentious  edifice,  on  or  near  this 
site.  In  reconstructing  the  city  fortifications,  in  1794,  Carondelet  swept 
away  whatever  remained  of  these  earl^  structures,  and  built  Fort  St.  Louis 


River  Steamers  at  the  Foot  of  Canal  Street. 


over  the  entire  block  on  which  the  Customhouse  now  stands.  Under  the 
American  domination  the  fort  was  demolished,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
block  a  two-story  brick  structure  was  erected,  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Courthouse.  Alongside,  stood  a  bethel.  Both  of  these  were  removed 
in  1848,  when  the  increasing  commerce  of  the  city  necessitated  a  new 
customhouse,  and  this  site  was  chosen  as  the  best  for  the  purpose.  •  The 
land  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  Government  by  the  first  municipality, 
June  29,  1848.  Building^  operations  were  begun  soon  after  and  continued 
till  1860,  under  the  supervision  of  a  commission,  the  members  of  which 
were  residents  of  New  Orleans.  The  technical  superintendence  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  hands  of  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  then  major  of  engineers.  About 
$4,000,000  has  been  spent  on  the  edifice  so  far. — The  cornerstone  was  laid  by 
Henry  Clay  in  1848.  In  1860  the  walls  had  been  carried  up  to  the 
architrave  line  of  the  entablature,  and  all  the  floor-beams  of  the  fourth 
story  were  in  place.  A  temporary  roof  was  put  on,  and  the  work  aban- 
doned at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Nothing  beyond  repairs  was  done 
till  1871,  when  operations  were  resumed  under  the  designs  of  the  supervising 
architect  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  by  which  the  proposed  cost  of  the  structure 
was  materially  reduced.  In  1879  the  second  story  was  entirely  finished; 
the  third  story  was  finished  in  1881.    The  fourth  story  is  still  inoomplete 
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The  ground-floor  was  altered  in  1S83  to  accommodate  the  post-office. — The 
building-  is  of  Quincy  (Mass.)  granite,  with  a  backing  of  brick,  and  meas- 
ures 81  feet  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  The  Canal  street 
front  is  340  feet  long;  the  other  dimensions  are:  On  Decatur,  297  feet;  on 
Iberville  (Customhouse),  252  feet;  on  North  Peters,  309  feet.  The  founda- 
tions rest  upon  a  plank  flooring  seven  feet  below  the  sidewalk;  upon  which 
is  a  grillage  of  12-inch  logs,  covered  by  a  layer  of  concrete  one  foot  deep, 
concrete  also  being  used  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  logs.  The  tradition 
that  cotton  bales  were  used  in  the  foundations  has  no  basis  in  fact. — By 
1860  the  building  had  settled  two  and  one-half  feet. — The  main  entrance 
is  on  Canal  street.  The  staircase  is  of  marble.  It  is  double  up  to  the 
first  story,  and  then  the  full  width  of  the  hall  to  the  second  floor.  The 
stairs  to  the  third  floor  are  double,  and  of  iron.  Elevators  which  run  as 
high  as  the  third  floor  will  be  found  on  the  ground-f loo^^,  in  the  hall-way 
behind  the  staircase.     There  is  a  freight  elevator  to  the  fourth  floor,  and  a 


"Marble  Hall"  in  the  Customhouse. 

stair  on  the  east  side  of  the  building,  but  visitors  desiring  to  reach  the 
floor  will  need  an  attendant  to  show  them  the  way. — The  main  stair  con- 
ducts almost  directly  to  the  Marble  Hall  on  the  second  floor.  In  its  time 
this  was  considered  the  handsomest  business  room  in  the  world.  It  meas- 
ures 125  feet  by  95,  and  is  54  feet  high.  The  ceiling  is  of  ground  glass,  with 
a  stained  glass  border,  above  which  a  sky-light  admits  an  abundance  of 
illumination;  the  ceiling  is  supported  by  fourteen  marble  columns,  the 
capital  of  each  of  which  is  embellished  with  reliefs  of  Juno  and  Mercury. 
These  columns  cost  $23,000  each.  At  the  North  Peters  street  end  of  the 
hall,  above  the  door,  are  two  panels,  containing  life  size  bas-reliefs  of 
Bienville  and  General  Andrew  Jackson;  between  them  is  the  pelican  feeding 
-her  young,  emblem  of  Louisiana.  The  floor  of  the  hall  is  of  black  and 
white  marble,  set  with  circular  disks  of  heavy  glass,  through  which  light 
is  admitted  to  the  engine-rooms  beneath. — On  the  same  floor  are  the  U.  S.. 
Circuit  and  District  Court  rooms,  the  windows  of  which  look  into  Decatur 
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street.  This  portion  of  the  building  was  unfinished  in  1862  and  1863,  and 
was  used  as  a  prison  for  Confederate  officers  taken  at  the  siege  of  Port 
Hutson— On  the  ground  floor  two  driveways  run  through  from  Canal  to 
Iberville  street,  with  connecting  corridors.  The  section  between  Decatur 
street  and  the  first  driveway  is  occupied  as  a  post-office.  The  North  Peters 
street  side  contains  the  U.  S.  appraisers'  department.  The  central  section 
contains  the  engine-rooms.  The  second  and  third  floors  of  the  building 
are  chiefly  occupied  by  customs  officers,  the  internal  revenue  department. 
U  S  engineers,  the  sub-treasury,  light-house  inspectors,  land  office,  etc.  The 
weather  bureau,  which  is  located  here  also,  has  an  observatory  on  the 
roof —The  view  from  the  roof  is  very  fine.— The  first  post-office  in  New  Or- 
leans was  established  in  1803.  In  1835  it  was  removed  to  the  Merchants' 
Exchange,  and  in  1860  was  transferred  to  the  Customhouse. 

The  next  few  blocks  on  Canal  street  are  occupied  by  handsome  stores. — 
In  the  neutral  ground,  at  the  foot  of  St.  Charles  street,  formerly  stood 
a  statue  of  Henry  Clay.  It  was  erected  here  in  1856,  and  removed  in  1900 
to  the  center  of  Lafayette  Square,  where  it  now  stands.  A  granite  tablet 
in  the  midst  of  the  pavement  indicates  its  former  position.  The  uprising 
against  the  Radical  government  of  1874  began  with  a  mass-meeting  held 
here.  The  lynching  of  the  Mafiusi  in  1891  followed  a  mass-meeting  like- 
wise held  at  Clay  Statue. 

The  Canal  street  front  of  the  block  between  Royal  and  Bourbon  was 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Touro  buildings,  erected  some  years  before  the 
Civil  War.  Several  of  these  survive,  but  others  have  been  replaced  by  larger 
and  handsomer  structures.  Touro's  own  home  stood  originally  at  the  corner 
of  Royal  and  Canal;  his  office  was  on  the  corner  of  Canal,  near  Bourbon. 
The  corner  of  Canal  and  Bourbon  was  the  original  site  of  Christ  Church;  a 
property  which  was  purchased  by  Touro  in  1835,  and  torn  down  to  make  way 
for  the  synagogue  which  he  constructed  for  the  Congregation  Dispersed  of 
Judah,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 

The  corner  of  Canal  and  Carondelet  is  now  occupied  by  a  dry-goods 
store,  but  the  building  was  originally  erected  for  the  Pickwick  Club,  which 
made  its  home  here  from  1884  to  1894. — In  the  middle  of  the  block,  at 
No.  824  Canal,  is  the  Boston  Club.  This  club  was  organized  in  1841  and 
incorporated  in  1842,  at  a  time  when  the  game  of  "boston"  was  popular; 
whence  the  name.  It  was  originally  domiciled  in  Royal  street,  but  soon 
removed  to  the  south  side  of  Canal  street,  next  door  to  Moreau's  restau- 
rant. During  the  Civil  AVar  it  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Federal  military 
authorities,  then  in  control  of  the  city.  It  reopened  in  1862,  in  a  building 
in  Royal  street;  later  on,  it  removed  to  an  establishment  in  Carondelet 
street,  and  finally  occupied  the  present  premises.  The  building  was  erected 
before  the  Civil  War  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Mercer,  and  was  his  residence  for  some 
years,  after  his  removal  from  the  mansion  on  Carondelet  street,  where  he 
entertained  Henry  Clay.  Dr.  Mercer  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Clay's,  and 
formed  one  of  the  committee  which  paid  off  the  debts  of  the  statesman. — ■ 
Among  the  noted  men  who  once  belonged  to  the  Boston  Club  were  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  John  R.  Grymes,  T.  J.  Semmes  and  General  "Dick"  Taylor, 
the  last  two  having  been  presidents.  Jefferson  Davis  frequented  the  club 
whenever  he  was  in  New  Orleans. — On  the  ground  floor  the  building  con- 
tains a  parlour  55  feet  long,  a  billiard  room  and  a  cafe  built  out  from  the 
billiard  room.  The  card  rooms  and  lunch  room  are  on  the  second  floor. 
The  third  floor  contains  private  card  rooms,  servants'  rooms,  etc. 

The  handsome  stores  which  now  line  the  north  side  of  Canal  street, 
between  Bourbon  and  Dauphine,  cover  the  site  of  Union  Terrace,  a  series  of 
residences,  erected  here  in  1838,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  and  representing  one 
of  the  earliest  enterprises  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  the  city.  The 
corner  of  Canal  and  Dauphine,  where  the  Maison  Blanche  now  stands,  was 
the  site  of  the  Third  Christ  Church,  erected  in  1845  and  torn  down  in 
1886.  The  Maison  Blanche  and  the  adjoining  "sky-scraper,''  the  Audubon 
office  building,  were  erected  in  1907-1908,  and  cost  about  $7,000,000. — In 
Dauphine  street,  near  Canal,  in  a  mansion  now  demolished,  Mrs.  James  Brown 
Potter,  the  famous  actress,  was  born. 

The  northeastern  end  of  the  Maison  Blanche  covers  the  site  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  New  Orleans  theatres. 
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It  was  erected  in  1871  and  demolished  to  make  way  for  the  Maison  Blanche 
In  1906.  The  first  manager  was  Thomas  Crickard,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Lawrence  Barrett.  He  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Chanfrau,  Taylor,  and 
Oreenwall.  On  the  stage  here  appeared  Booth,  Barrett,  Irving',  Mary  An- 
derson, Salvini,  Mansfield,  Jefferson,  Bernhardt,  Terry,  Coquelin  and  many 
others  of  world-wide  fame. 

Opposite  the  Maison  Blanche,  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Baronne,  is  the 
Chess,  Checkers  and  Whist  Club. 

The  next  place  of  interest  on  this  side  of  Canal  street  is  the  Pickwick 
Club,  1028  Canal.  The  Pickwick  was  organized  in  1857  in  an  upper  room  at 
127  Royal  street,  and  for  some  years  was,  so  far  as  the  general  public 
was  concerned,  indistinguishable  from  the  Mystic  Krewe  of  Comus,  the  old- 
est of  the  Carnival  societies.  This  connection  was  dissolved  when  Comus 
became  a  separate  entity.  The  club  was  first  located  on  St.  Charles  street, 
near  Canal.  Its  first  president,  A.  H.  Gladden,  entered  the  Confederate 
Army,  as  commander  of  the  First  Confederate  Regulars,  and  was  killed  at 
Shiloh.     After  the  Civil   War  the  Pickwick  had  quarters  at   the   corner  of 


Hutchinson  Memorial  Medical  School. 

Canal  and  Exchange  Alley,  where  it  entertained  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock  during 
his  visit  to  New  Orleans.  In  1874  members  of  the  club  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  uprising  against  the  Radical  government.  In  the  epidemic  of 
1878  the  club  was  active  in  the  charitable  work  then  initiated;  and  again, 
in  1879,  through  the  so-called  "dietetic  association,"  dispensed  food  to  con- 
valescents at  its  door  in  Exchange  Alley.  After  a  brief  tenantcy  of  the 
Mercer  Building  on  Canal  Street,  where  the  Boston  Club  now  has  its  home, 
the  Pickwick,  in  1884,  occupied  a  superb  structure,  erected  for  its  special 
iise,  at  the  corner  of  Carondelet  and  Canal.  In  1894  the  club  house  was 
partially  destroyed  by  fire.  The  club  therefore  moved  first  to  a  building 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Carondelet  Street,  near  Canal,  where  it  remained 
only  a  short  while;  and  then  to  its  present  handsome  home.  In  the  marble 
vestibule  stands  a  statue  of  "Mr.  Pickwick."  The  ground  floor  contains  the 
office,  billiard  room,  lounging  room  and  bar.  On  the  second  floor  are  the 
main  hall,  reading  room,  and  card  room.  The  dining  room  and  private  card 
rooms  occupy  the  third  floor. 
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In  University  Place,  between  Canal  and  Tulane  Avenue,  will  be  seen.' 
the  tall  white  facade  of  the  Grunewald  Hotel  Annex,  constructed  in  1907^ 
at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000. 

At  Canal  and  Rampart  stands  the  new  passenger  station  of  the  Frisco- 
Railroad,  erected  in  1907,  on  the  site  of  Fort  Burgundy,  built  by  Governor 
Carondelet  in  1796. 

The  handsome  park  extending  from  Canal  to  Tulane  Avenue  between' 
Rampart  and  Franklin,  is  really  part  of  Basin  Street,  but  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Elk  Place.  The  local  lodge  of  the  Order  of  Elks  has  a  handsome 
"home''  overlooking  the  place. 

The  square  between  Villere  and  Robertson  is  occupied  by  the  Josephine 
Hutchinson  Memorial,  a  handsome  building,  in  which  the  students  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  Tulane  University  receive  instruction  during  the  last 
two  years  of  their  attendance.  This  building  was  erected  in  1894  by  Mrs.  Ida 
Slocomb  Richardson,  widow  of  Dr.  Tobias  R.  Richardson,  as  a  memorial  to- 
her  husband,  and  was  till  1908  known  as  the  Richardson  Memorial  Medical 


Beauregard  School. 

School.  In  that  year,  however,  the  building  was  sold  to  the  Hutchinson  Fund, 
and  the  Richardson  Memorial  was  removed  to  the  campus  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, opposite  Audubon  Park,  where  the  first  two  years'  instruction  in 
medicine  is  given  the  students. 

On  the  corner  of  Robertson,  diagonally  opposite  the  Richardson  Me- 
morial, is  the  Flint  (colored)  Medical  School,  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  Orleans  University,  colored. 

After  crossing  Claiborne  Avenue,  Canal  Street  thence  to  the  Metairie 
Cemeteries  is  lined  with  beautiful  residences,  many  of  them  embowered  among 
trees  and  vines.  At  the  corner  of  Canal  and  North  Derbigny  Streets  stands- 
the  Canal  Street  Presbyterian  Church.  At  No.  2036  Canal  is  the  residence 
of  Mr.  John  T.  Gibbons,  brother  of  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

Straight  University  (colored)  occupies  a  whole  square  on  Canal  Street^' 
between  Tonti  and  Rocheblave. 

From  the  car  the  visitor  will  see  on  glancing  down  Broad  Street^ 
the  high  roofs  of  the  buildings  of  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  at 
the  corner  of  Broad  and  Bienville,  two  blocks  from  Canal.    This  is  a  reforma- 
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tory  for  fallen  women.  As  early  as  the  year  1839  there  was  in  New- 
Orleans  an  institution  for  reclaiming-  fallen  women.  The  first  community 
occupied  a  house  on  Magazine  Street,  loaned  by  St.  Patrick's  Church.  In 
1854  the  property  where  the  Convent  now  stands  was  purchased  for 
$39,000.  After  having  resided  on  Magazine  Street  some  five  years  the  sisters 
had  the  misfortune  to  see  their  home  destroyed  by  fire.  They  removed  to 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a  place  then  known 
as  St.  Isidor's  farm,  and  now  occupied  by  Holy  Cross  College.  In  1864 
the  Order  of  Magdalens  was  established.  To  this,  penitents  who  have  lived 
a  correct  life  for  five  years,  and  who  desire  to  enter  religion,  are  admitted; 
they  wear  brown  robes,  whereas  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  are 
privileged  to  dress  in   white.     In   1869   the  first  buildings   were   erected  on 


Monument  to  the  Confederate  Dead  in  Greenwood  Cemstery. 


the  present  site  with  a  legacy  of  $20,000  left  by  Thomas  O'Donnell.  In 
1879  the  Magdalen  House  was  built;  this  is  still  standing,  the  oldest  structure 
in  the  present  group.  The  ma'n  building  was  begun  in  this  year  with  the 
sum  of  $60,000,  brought  into  the  Order  by  Miss  Biscoe  (in  religion.  Sister 
St.  Paul).  With  a  legacy  left  by  the  colored  philanthropist,  Thorny  Lafon, 
a  house  was  built  for  negro  penitents;  this  was  burned  in  1907,  but  imme- 
diately rebuilt.  The  establishment  consists  of  thirty-five  Sisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  eighty-four  Magdalens,  and  about  220  inmates.  Since  the 
work  was  begun,  the  sisters  have  cared  for  8,400  women.  The  institution 
is  nearly,  though  not  quite,  self-supporting.  The  inmates  sew  for  private 
individuals  and  stores.  The  Sisters  also  conduct  a  large  laundry  in  whicte 
washing  is  done  for  public  institutions,  hotels,  private  houses,  etc.  visitors 
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are  admitted  on  application  to  the  Superior  or  to  the  janitress  at  the  Bienville 
Street  entrance.  The  altar  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  in  the  room  where 
the  penitents  sit  daily  at  their  work,  was  erected  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  jewels  presented  to  the  Convent  by  one  of  the  inmates,  who  arrived, 
about  the  year  1870,  in  a  driving  snow  storm,  very  magnificently  attired. 
She  took  the  veil,  and  years  after,  brought  her  diamonds  to  the  Mother 
Superior,  with  the  request  that  they  be  sold  for  the  purpose  mentioned; 
which  was  done. 

The  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  stands  at  the  corner  of  South 
Lopez  and  Canal  Streets.  It  was  erected  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  late 
Colonel  P.  A.  O'Brien,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

Just  back  of  these  edifices,  but  on  Cleveland  Avenue,  is  the  Frank  T. 
Howard  School  No.  1,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $40,000,  by  the  public-spirited 
citizen  whose  name  it  bears. 

At  Olympia  Street  we  pass  the  new  Beauregard  School,  a  fine  type  of  the 
buildings  now  being  erected  by  the  local  school  board. 


Monument  to  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  in  Metairie  Cemetery. 


Canal  Street  terminates  at  the  Half-way  House  on  the  New  Basin  Canal. 
Half-way  House  is  so  called  because  it  is  very  nearly  half-way  between 
the  river  and  the  lake.  It  stands  on  Metairie  Ridge,  one  of  the  highest  parts 
of  the  city.  Just  around  the  turn  from  the  Canal  was  the  ancient  "Terre 
des  Lepreux,"  or  Leper  Land,  of  early  Creole  days.  The  Hospital  of  St. 
Lazare  stood  here.  Metairie  Ridge  is  now  largely  covered  with  cemeteries, 
among  them  the  St.  Patrick  Cemeteries  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  Firemen's  Ceme- 
tery, Greenwood  Cemetery,  the  Jewish  Cemeteries  of  the  Congregation  Dis- 
persed of  Judah  and  of  "Temeche  Direche,"  or  Heavenly  Rest;  the  Masonic 
Cemeteries,  the  Charity  Hospital  Cemetery,  and  the  Potter's  Field,  .all  on 
the  city  side  of  the  New  Basin  Canal.  On  the  other  side  of  the  waterway, 
approachable  by  the  iron  bridge  at  the  end  of  Canal  Street,  is  Metairie 
Cemetery.  The  first  cf  these  cemeteries  on  approaching  Metairie  Ridge  from 
the  city,  is  "Tememe  Direch,"  The  Hebrews  still  adhere  in  New  Orleans  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  burying  their  dead  in  the  ground.  The  Charity  Hospital 
burying  ground  and  '"Potter's  Field"  are  on  the  left,  and  to  the  right  is 
Cypress  Grove  Cemetery,  the  beautiful  trees  justifying  the  name. 
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The  St.  Patrick's  Cemeteries,  so  fresh  and  clean  in  their  snow-white  stone 
and  graveled  walks,  always  attract.  Here  lie  the  sturdy  Irish  who  ca.me  to 
New  Orleans  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Special  attention  is  directed 
to  the  beautiful  Cavalry  shrine  at  the  further  end  of  St.  Patrick's  No.  1  and 
the  Mater  Dolorosa  that  marks  the  entrance  to  St.  Patrick's  No.  2. 

The  Firemen's  Cemetery  will  be  recognized  from  the  gateway  in  the 
Egyptian  style.  In  this  cemetery  stands  a  lofty  shattered  column  com- 
memorating the  death  of  Irad  Ferry,  the  first  martyr  of  t-he  volunteer 
fire  department,  who  was  killed  at  a  fire  on  Camp  Street  in  1837.  Another 
handsome  monument  recalls  the  name  of  Maunsell  White,  a  leading  citizen  and 
planter,  now  remembered  as  the  inventor  of  the   pepper  sauce  that  bears 


Washington  Artillery  Monument  in  Metairie  Cemetery. 

his  name;  in  the  central  aisle  is  a  column  erected   in  memory  of  John 
Monroe,  the  War  Mayor  of  the  city. 

Greenwood  Cemetery  lies  just  over  the  way  from  the  Firemen's  burying- 
g-round.  Almost  at  the  very  entrance  towards  the  New  Basin  Canal,  stands 
the  monument  erected  in  1874  to  the  memory  of  the  Confederate  dead.  The 
monument  is  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  private  soldier,  and  against 
the  four  corners  of  the  shaft  are  busts  of  Robert  E.  Lee, .  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Leonidas  Polk.  Beneath  the  mound  repose 
the  bones  of  over  600  Confederate  soldiers,  gathered  several  years  after 
the  war  from  many  a  battlefield,  where  they  lay  moldering  and  neglected. 
This  was  the  first  monument  ever  erected  to  the  Confederate  dead.  At  the 
unveiling-  Father  Ryan's  poem,  "The  March  of  the  Deathless  Dead,"  was 
read.  The  monument  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Ladies'  Confederate  Memorial 
Association  of  Louisiana,  which  erected  it.     A.  D.  Crossman,  Mayor  of  the 
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city   1846  to  1854,  is  buried  in  Greenwood.    A  gallant  soldier  :ouraal  st 

Dan  C  Byerly  who  fell  during  one  of  the  heated  political  conflicts  which 
g.ew  out  of  he  Reconstruction  period,  sleeps  peacefully  m  G-enwood  s 
aisles.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  cemetery  is  an  artistic  monument  to  S. 
woodruff,  ex-foreman,  and  Wm.  McLeod.  foreman,  of  Mississippi  Fire  Com^ 
pany  No.  2  who  were  killed  at  a  fire  in  1854;  the  monument  is  m  the  form 
of  a  lony  pavilion,  under  which  stands  the  marble  figure  of  a  volunteer 
ffreman.  carrying  a'line  of  hose.  A  notable  tomb  is  that  of  the  Typog-Plu  a 
union,  inaugurated  in  1855.  The  tomb  of  W.  T.  Richards,  who  left  a  bequest 
of  $80,000  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  is  in  Greenwood. 

Crossing  the  Canal,  we  now  enter  Metairie  Cemetery.  This  beautiful 
cemetery  covers  the  grounds  of  the  once-famous  Metairie  Race  Course,  which 
went  out  of  existence  in  1870.  but  which  for  thirty  years  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  in  the  United  States.  On  the  track  here  in  1855  was  run  the 
celebrated  race  between  Lecomte  and.  Lexington,  in  the  then  phenomenal 
time  of  a  mile  in  2:40.  The  track  was  bought  by  the  Metairie  Cemetery 
Association  in  1872  and  converted  to  its  present  uses.  The  system  of  lakes 
and  lawns  was  executed  in  1895,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  The  first  lake,  near 
the  main  entrance,  is  called  the  "Horseshoe,"  and  is  2,400  feet  long.  A  car- 
riage drive  thirty-two  feet  wide  extends  around  the  lake,  and  there  is  a  shady 
promenade  for  pedestrians.  The  second  lake  is  1,200  feet  long,  and  the 
third  lake  is  2,700  feet  long.  Near  the  entrance  stands  the  monument-tomb 
of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  surmounted  by  Boyle's  equestrian  statue  of  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston.  At  the  entrance  to  the  vault  stands  a  marble  statue  of 
an  orderly  "Calling  the  Roll."  The  burial  vault  in  the  heart  of  the  mound 
contains  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  General  Johnston,  on  which  is  inscribed 
Dimitry's  famous  epitaph,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  mortuary  inscriptions 
in  the  English  language.  Within  the  mound,  along  with  many  of  the 
soldiers -:he  -  ledf -^sleeps  General  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Cemetery  gate  is  a  massive  monument,  surmounted  by  a  granite 
shaft,  around  which  are  grouped  several  life-sized  figures.  This  monument 
was  erected  recently  by  Mr.  Moriarity,  in  memory  of  his  wife.  The  cost 
was  $50,000y,-  A  railroad  had  to  be  built  to  transport  the  heavy  granitre 
blocks  to  the. -cemetery.  The  shaft  is  said  to  be  the  largest  single  piece  of 
granite  ever  quarried.  Near  the  main  aisle  of  Metairie,  as  one  passes  down 
the  shady  avenue,  is  the  granite  monument  beneath  which  repose  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Nicholson,  late  proprietors  of  the  Picayune.  .  Dying  within  ten 
days  of  each  other,  side  by  side  under  the  grassy  mound  they  sleep  the 
last  eternal  sleep.  Mrs.  Nicholson's  maiden  name  was  Eliza  J.  ^Poitevent. 
She  was  known  to  the  world  of  letters  as  "Pearl  Rivers.''  Aniong  other  in- 
tseresting  tombs  are  those  of  Thomas  Jenkins  Semmes,  who  was  the  last 
sJiKvivor  of  the  Confederate  Senate;  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Markham,  a  noted 
Confederate  chaplain;  A.  C.  Hutchinson,  who  left  a  bequest  of  nearly  a 
million  dollars  to  the  Tulane  University;  Patrick  O'Brien,  who  endowed  the 
Cathqiic  IJniversity  at  Washington;  General  Fred  N.  Ogden,  a  conspicuous 
figure„of  Reconstruction  days.  ,artd  ,a  commander  of  the  famous  White 
League.  General  Ogden  sleeps  beneath  the  most  impressive  monument  in 
the  cemetery,  a  great  granite  boulder,  under  a  gigantic  live  oak.  toward 
the  western  end  of  the  enclosure.  John  T.  Gibbons,  brother  of  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, has.  his  family  tomb  in  Greenwood,  as  also  the  Stauffer,  Slocomb, 
Aldige.  McCan.  Morris,  Hernandez  and  other  prominent  families.  Especially 
beautiful  are  the  monuments  located  on  the  Ridge,  just  around  the  curve 
of  the  old  race  course  and  overlooking  the  lake.  The  tomb  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  is  surmounted  by  a  shaft  crowned  by  a  statue  of  Gejieral 
Stonewall  Jackson.  The  tomb  is  of  great  interest,  for  within  the  mound 
reposed  for  two  years  the  remains  of  Jefferson  Davis  prior  to  final  inter- 
ment in  Richmond,  Virginia.  During  this  period  special  detachments  of 
Confederate  Veterans  acted  as  a  guard  of  honor  about  the  tomb  by  night 
and  day,  and  when  the  remains  of  Mr.  Davis  were  at  length  carried  to  the 
capital  of  the  Confederacy,  the  vault  in  which  they  had  lain  was  her- 
metically sealed  and  a  bronze  tablet  placed  upon  it,  briefly  stating  the  facts. 

From  Metairie  Ridge.  West  End  may  be  conveniently  visited.  The  trolley 
train  which   runs   out  Canal   Street  stops   for  passengers  at  the  Half-way 
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House,  near  the  bridge  over  the  New  Basin  Canal.     Thence  to  West  End 
it  follows  the   east  bank  of  the  New  Basin  Canal;   on  the   other  bank  is 
the  shell   road,   opened  about  the  year  1830.     The  Canal   was  made  at  the 
same    time    by    widening-    and    deepening    the    Gravier    Canal,    a  waterway 
already  in  existence,   but  which   had   been   neglected   for  many  years,  and 
consequently  had  become  shoal  and  practically  unfit  for  navigation.  Early 
in    the    last    century    the    Gravier    Canal    was    acquired    by    the  Navigation 
Company,    which    already   controlled    the   Carondelet    Canal    and    the  Bayou 
St.  John,  and  levied  tolls  on  all  vessels  entering  New  Orleans  from  Lake 
Pontchartrain.      The    demand    for    the    improvement    of    the    Gravier  Canal 
came   from   the   people   of  New   Orleans   dwelling  above   Canal   Street,  who 
desired  a  waterway  of  their  own,    which  would  bring  vessels  from  Mobile 
and  thereabouts  into  their  quarter  of  the  city,  and  errable  them  to  compete 
for  business  on  even  terms  with  the  quarter  to  which  the  Carondelet  Canal 
was  a  feeder.     The  agitation   therefor  seems  to  have   begun   in   1816.  The 
work  was  finally  authorized  in  1830,  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  after- 
wards U.  S.  Senator,  and  a  noted  leader  of  the  abolition  party,  taking  the 
contract.    He  brought  hundreds  of  unacclimated  laborers  to  the  city,  many  of 
whom    perished    in    a    pestiltrice    which    speedily    broke    out    among  them. 
The  completion  of  the  Canal  led  to  a  little   settlement  at  the  point  where 
it  entered  the  lake;  this  was  called  West  End.     The  prosperity  of  the  place 
was  increased  about  1839,  when  a  shell  road  from  Carrolltcn  was  built  out 
to  the  road  along  the  Canal.     Thus  was  created  a  driveway  which,  begin- 
ning at  what  is  now  Lee  Circle,  extended  to  CarroUton,   out  to  West  End, 
and  thence  back  along  Canal  Street.    Restaurants  speedily  sprung  up  at  West 
End,  notably  Dan  Hickock's  beside  the  Shell  Road,  between  the  two  bridges 
which  now  cross  the  Canal.     The  present  improvements  at  West  End  are  of 
recent  date,  and  include  the  large  "music  piazza,"  carried  out  over  the  water 
on  piles;   on   which   are  several   restaurants.     The  Shell  Road,   on  reaching 
West  End,  turns  at  right  angles  with-  itself,  and  follows  the  lake  shore  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  along  the  crown  of  the  levee,   and  is  bordered 
toward   the   lake   by  attractive   gardens.     Crossing   the   "music   piazza,"  we 
traverse  a  wooden  pier,  at  the   end  of  which  is   the  Southern  Yacht  Club. 
This   organization  dates   from   1840,   and   erected  a  clubhouse   at   West  End 
nearly  on  the  present  site  in   1878;   the  present  edifice  was   constructed'  in 
1900.     Under  the  patronage  of  the   club,    regattas   are  held  in   the  summer 
in   which   sail   and   power   boats   and   steam   yachts    take   part.     The  club's 
"pen,"  where  many  of  the  vessels  owned  by  the  members  are  moored  when 
not  in   use,   is   situated   in   the  angle   of   the   Shell   Road,   near   the  second 
bridge.     On  the  opposite  or  east  bank  of  the  Canal  is  the  railroad  station, 
beyond  which  the  levee  ib  prolonged  to  the  mouth  of  the  Canal,  where  there 
i»  a  lighthouse.    Near  the  station  is  the  St.  John  Rowing  Club,  organized  in 
1869;  and  the  West  End  Rowing  Club,  organized  in  1890.     The  "season"  at 
West  End  begins  usually  in  May,  and  ends  in  September. 


PART  IV. 


New  Orleans  Above  Canal  Street 


On  April  11th,  1726,  Bienville  sold  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  a  tract  of  land 
bounded  by  what  are  now  Common,  Tchoupitoulas  and  Terpsichore  Streets, 
and  the  Bayou  St.  John,  which  stream  then  flowed  for  a  considerable  distance 
parallel  with  the  Mississippi,  near  where  Hagan  Avenue  now  runs.  The 
plantation  was  3,600  feet  wide  by  9,000  feet  deep.  To  this  was  added  in 
the  following-  January  a  further  grant  about  1,000  feet  wide  by  9,000  feet 
deep,  immediately  above  the  original  grant;  and  in  1745  the  Jesuits,  by  pur- 
chase from  M.  LeBreton,  extended  their  property  up  to  what  is  now  Felicity 
Street.  The  space  between  Common  and  Canal  Streets  was  reserved  by  the 
French  government  for  public  uses,  and  was  known  as  the  "terre  commune." 
In  1763  the  Order  of  Jesuits  having  been  extinguished  by  a  papal  bull,  the 
fathers  were  expelled  from  Louisiana,  and  their  possession  declared  forfeited 
to  the  crown.  Their  plantation  was  parceled  out  into  five  portions.  The 
part  which  was  abdicated  to  the  city  passed  through  the  hands  of  various 
purchasers,  and  was  in  1788  inherited  by  Mme.  Bertrand  Gravier.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  a  portion  of  this  estate  was  laid  out  into 
streets  and  blocks,  along  the  Tchoupitoulas  Road,  from  the  upper  boundary 
of  the  "Terre  Commune,''  to  the  lower  boundary  of  another  portion  of  the 
Jesuit  plantation  owned  by  one  Delord.  Mme.  Gravier  called  the  prospective 
settlement  the  Villa  Gravier;  a  few  years  later,  her  husband  extended  the 
streets,  squares,  etc.,  to  the  further  side  of  St.  Charles  Street,  and  in  her 
honor  gave  them  the  name  of  the  Fauborg  Ste.  Mary,  Street  names  which 
still  survive  interestingly  perpetuate  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Fauborg 
— Gravier  recalling  the  founder;  Delord,  Foucher,  and  others,  his  fellow 
capitalists.  Julian  Poydras  purchased  the  corner  of  Tchoupitoulas  and  the 
street  which  came  to  bear  his  name;  Claude  Girod  acquired  the  corner 
of  Tchoupitoulas  and  Girod;  and  still  another  lot  on  Tchoupitoulas  Street 
became  the  property  of  a  free  woman  of  color,  Julie,  after  whom  Julia 
Street  is  named. 

In  August,  1810,  the  Fauborg  Ste.  Marie  consisted  of  five  houses.  The 
whole  space  between  Common  and  Poydras,  from  Magazine  to  Carondelet, 
was  filled  with  truck-farms.  The  site  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  was  the  gar- 
den of  an  "old  Mr.  Percy."  But  the  conditions  of  life  in  New  Orleans 
were  changing;  this  desolate  region  was  destined  to  prosper  and  improve 
from  this  time  on.  The  Creole  merchants  continued  to  rely  upon  their  Euro- 
pean connections,  and  the  new  trade  which  sprang  up  between  1815  and 
1820,  with  the  North  and  West,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  was  naturally 
allowed  to  fall  into  American  hands.  The  produce  fleets,  drifting  down 
the  river,  found  a  convenient  landing  place  along  the  batture,  in  front 
of  the  Faubourg  Ste.  Marie.  Large  sections  of  the  batture  were'  reclaimed 
between  1827  and  1820,  and  speedily  became  covered  with  commercial  build- 
ings, for  the  accommodation  of  the  enterprising  Americans.  The  trade  in 
cotton,  tobacco,  pork,  beef,  corn,  flour  and  fabrics— in  fact,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  port— was  intercepted  here  on  its  way  down 
the  river,  or  on  ascending  was  enticed  to  the  Faubourg,  which  thus  distinctly 
became  the  American  quarter. 

In  1822  the  development  of  this  section  began  in  earnest.  In  that  year 
J.  H.  Caldwell,  a  rich  and  enterprising  citizen,  erected  the  Camp  Street 
Theatre,  on  the  street  of  that  name,  nearly  opposite  Natchez  Alley  The 
success  which  attended  this,  venture  attracted  the  attention  of  a  number 
of  local  capitalists,  particularly  of  S.  J.  Peters,  who  associated  ' himself  with 
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Mr.  Caldwell  in  the  exploitation  of  what  was  speedily  to  become  the  Ameri- 
can part  of  the  city.  Their  attention  seems  tON  have  been  turned  to  this 
quarter  of  New  Orleans  largely  by  accident.  Their  first  plan  was  to  develop 
the  district  below  the  city,  then  owned  by  the  Marigny  family;  and  it  was 
only  when  they  failed  to  persuade  Bernard  Marigny  to  part  with  his  ancestral 
acres  that  they  resolved  to  concentrate  their  energies  upon  the  Faubourg 
Ste.  Marie.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  American  quarter  has  been  given 
in  the  historical  sketch  in  the  "Introduction." 

The  visitor  is  advised  to  use  the  street  cars  in  seeing  this  part  of 
the  city.  The  following  descriptions  follow  the  principal  lines  from  their 
starting  points  in  or  near  Canal  Street,  to  their  terminal. 


1 


Gtavier  Street,  Looking  West  from  Baronne. 

I— BARONNE  STREET,  AND  ST.  CHARLES  AND  CARROLLTON 

AVENUES. 

The  St.  Charles  Belt  street  car  leaves  Canal  at  the  corner  of  Baronne 
and  follows  that  street  to  Howard  Avenue,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  At 
Lee  Circle  it  enters  St.  Charles  Avenue,  the  principal  residence  street  in 
New  Orleans,  which  it  ascends  to  CarroUton  Avenue.  By  way  of  Carrollton 
and  Tulane  Avenues  it  completes  the  circle  back  to  Canal  and  its  starting 
point.  Baronne  Street  runs  first  south  and  then  west,  parallel  with  St.  Charles, 
from  Canal  to  Valmont.  Above  Howard  Avenue  it  presents  no  features  of 
interest.  Opened  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Jean  Gravier, 
son  of  Bertrand  Gravier,  Baronne  originally  bore  the  name  of  Salcedo,  but 
this  was  soon  changed  to  the  present  appellation,  in  compliment  to  the 
Baronne  Carondelet,  wife  of  Governor  Carondelet. 

The  western  corner  of  Baronne  and  Canal  is  occupied  by  the  building 
in  which  the  Chess,  Checkers  and  Whist  Club  is  domiciled.  This  club  was 
oragnized  in  1880,  at  No.  128  Gravier  'Street,  and  its  next  home  was  in 
the  adjoining  building.  It  then  rem^oved  to  the  corner  of  Common  and 
Varieties  Alley,  finally  occupying  the  present  quarters  in  1883.  The  building 
was  burned  in  1890,  but  reconstructed  in  the  same  year.     The  clubrooms 
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contain  a  fine  bust  of  Morphy,  the  celebrated  chess  player,  who  was  a 
habitue  of  the  club  from  its  organization  to  his  death.  Many  other  celebrities 
have  been  the  guests  of  the  organization,  such  as  Mackenzie,  Zukertort,  Lee, 
Steinitz,  Pillsbury  and  Lasker. 

The  Hotel  Grunewald  is  in  the  middle  of  the  block,  between  Canal  and 
Tulane  Avenue,  and  occupies  the  site  of  Grunewald  Hall,  where  musical 
entertainments  were  given  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century. 

Immediately  opposite  the  hotel  will  be  noted  the  handsome  Moresque 
facade  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (Jesuits).  Near  this 
spot  the  Jesuits  first  attempted  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  in  1751,  on 
the  plantation  granted  them  by  Bienville,  twenty-four  years  before.  A  chapel 
was  erected  here  in  1848,  but  was  pulled  down  in  1854,  when  the  present 
structure  was  begun.  In  that  year  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion was  promulgated  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  and  this  was  one  of  the  first 
churches  in  the  world  to  be  dedicated  thereto.     The  plans   were  prepared 


Jesuit  Church  and  College. 


hy  Father  Cambiaso,  a  Jesuit  priest,  but  have  never  been  entirely  carried 
out,  the  towers  of  the  facade  still  remaining'  incomplete.  The  building 
measures  60  by  133  feet.  The  interior  is  graceful,  with  galleries  resting 
•on  a  series  of  horseshoe-shaped  arches,  supported  by  slender  iron  columns 
of  Moorish  design.  The  subjects  represented  in  the  small,  round,  stained- 
glass  windows  are  the  stations  of  the  cross.  The  stained  glass  in  the 
tower  windows  represent  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Jesuits.  The  marble 
tablets  in  the  wall  below  the  windows  contain  the  names  of  martyred  Jesuit 
missionaries.  The  main  altar  is  of  gold,  and  was  executed  in,  Paris  at  a 
cost  of  $14,000.  A  dome  180  feet  high  rises  above  the  altar;  and  in  the 
wall  is  a  niche  in  which  stands  a  white  marble  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
This  statue  was  ordered  by  Marie  Amelie,  Queen  of  France,  for  the 
royal  chapel  in  the  Tuilleries;  but  the  Revolution  of  1848  drove  the  Queen 
from  France,  and  caused  the  statue  to  be  offered  for  sale.  It  was  brought 
to  New  Orleans  by  a  dealer,  and  purchased  from  him  for  $5,000,  the  money 
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being-  raised  for  the  purpose  by  the  ladies  of  the  cong-regation.  In  the 
chapel  on  the  right  is  the  altar  of  St.  Joseph,  and  on  the  left  is  the  altar 
dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  The  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter,  near 
the  main  entrance,  is  modeled  from  the  famous  figure  in  the  Church  of  St 
Peter  in  Rome.  In  the  galleries  are  many  beautiful  memorial  \vindows, 
among  others  one  erected  by  the  soldier- Jesuit,  Father  Hubert,  to  the 
Confederate  dead.    The  church  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  music. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  con- 
ducted by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  since  its  establishment  by  them  in  1848.  The 
school  contains  a  library,  in  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  collections 
of  books  on  canon  law  in  this  C'ountry,  also  the  largest  and  best  collection 
of  French  authors  in  the  United  States.  The  T.  J.  Semmes  Memorial  Chapel, 
a  handsome  specimen  of  Moorish  architecture,  is  in  this  building.  It  was 
erected  in  memory  of  a  distinguished  New  Orleans  lawyer.  To  the  right  of 
the  church  stands  a  handsome  building  presented  by  the  family  of  McCloskey 
to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  for   college  purposes. 


Tulane  and  Crescent  Theatres. 

The  western  corner  of  Baronne  and  Common  is  occupied  by  the  Tulane 
and  Crescent  theaters,  screened  from  view,  however,  by  a  row  of  shops. 
Access  to  the  theaters  is  through  two  arcades,  one  opening  into  Baronne 
and  the  other  in  Tulane  avenue.  Both  buildings  were  erected  in  1898  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000.  The  Crescent  theater  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,800,  the 
Tulane  of  1,700. — To  make  room  for  these  theaters  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting buildings  in  the  city  were  torn  down.  These  were  a  large  central 
edifice  and  its  two  flanking  structures,  erected  in  1815  by  the  city  to  re- 
place the  Charity  Hospital  on  Rampart  street,  whicli  had  been  burned 
down  a  few  years  before.  The  present  Charity  Hospital  having  been  opened 
in  1834,  the  disused  structure  was  purchased  by  the  State  for  $123,000 -and 
used  as  the  State  House  till  1849.  Subsequently  the  building  became  the 
home  of  the  Medical  College,  now  part  of  Tulane  University,  which  had 
its  beginning  in  1834,  at  the  corner  of  Tulane  avenue  and  Dryades,  in-  a 
building  likewise  demolished  in  1898. 
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The  Perrin  Building,  a  ten-story  office  structure,  completed  in  1907, 
stands  on  the  corner  of  Baronne  and  Gravier,  It  cost  $350,000.  The  News- 
boys' Home  is  seen  at   No.  349  Baronne  street. 

The  Hotel  De  Soto,  formerly  the  Denechaud  Hotel,  at  Baronne  and  Per- 
dido,  was  erected  in  1906  and  cost  $800,000. 

Beyond  the  Hotel  De  Soto,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  is  the 
picturesque  Poydras  Market.  Plans  for  this  structure  were  drawn  by  P. 
Wilkinson,  then  surveyor  of  the  Second  Municipality,  in  1836.  It  was  pro- 
posed at  first  to  make  it  fireproof,  but  unexpected  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  procuring-  the  iron  for  the  roof,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
substitute  a  wooden  roof  covered  with  zinc.  For  this  reason  the.  structure 
was  not  begun  till  December,  1837.  It  was  finished  in  July,  1838,  and  cost 
$40,000.  It  then  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  It  is  named  from  Julien 
Poydras,  a  famous  planter  of  early  New  Orleans,  after  whom,  also,  the  street 
is  named.  The  market  is  very  picturesque.  On  week  days  there  may  be 
seen  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  market  rows  of  colored  women  waiting 
to  be  employed  to  wash  or  scrub.  The  building  is  fortj^-two  feet  wide  and 
402   feet  long. 

The  Shubert  Theatre,  built  in  1906,  is  on  Baronne,  between  Poydras  and- 
Lafayette  streets.  The  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  known  as 
the  Winter  Garden,  is  used  as  a  theatre  also. 

The  car  continues  up  Baronne  street  to  Howard  avenue,  passing  through 
a  district  which  is  rapidly  being  rebuilt.  Handsome  stores  and  office  build- 
ings are  replacing  old-fashioned  residences  and  dingy  shops.  On  Howard, 
between  Baronne  and  Dryades,  stands  the  new  building  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  erected  in  1906.  Howard  avenue 
formerly  bore  the  picturesque  name  of  Triton  Walk,  but  the  designation 
was  changed  a  number  of  years  ago,  in  honor  of  the  Howard  famil5%  shortly 
after  the  erection  of  the  Howard  Library. 

The  car  leaves  Howard  avenue  at  Lee  Circle  and  enters  St.  Charles 
avenue. 

In  Lee  Circle  stands  a  monument  to  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  This  col- 
umn was  erected  by  the  Lee  Monument  Association,  an  organization  formed 
in  November,  1870,  with  Wm.  M,  Perkins  as  President.  The  statue  was  un- 
veiled during  the  Carnival  of  1  883.  It  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Boyle, 
of  New  York.  The  cost  of  the  entire  monument  was  $40,000.  The  shaft 
is  over  106  feet  high,  and  is  composed  of  white  marble  blocks,  resting 
on  cypress  piles  driven  deep  into  the  earth  and  bolted  together.  The  column 
contains  a  staircase,  and  just  under  the  statue,  which  is  of  bronze,  is 
an  observatory.  Lee  Circle  was  formerly  called  Tivoli  Circle,  and  during 
the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  Federals,  a  detachment  of  Federal  troops 
was  camped  therein. 

The  building  No.  1011  St.  Charles  avenue,  overlooking  Lee  Circle,  dates 
from  1829.  With  the  exception  of  a  blacksmith  shop  which  stood  on  Poy- 
dras street,  there  was,  when  this  masion  was  erected  by  D.  G.  Weir,  no  other 
building  between  it  and  Canal  street.  Tiie  site  on  which  it  was  built  formed 
part  of  the  Delord-Sarpey  Burthe  plantations,  till  1826,  when  those  estates 
were  cut  up  into  building  lots  and  sold.  In  1846  it  becam'e  the  residence 
of  E.  T,  Aldrich,  and  here  for  the  next  three  years  his  young  son,  Thomas 
Baily  Aldrich,  the  poet,  lived.  In  1852  the  property  was  acquired  by  Miss 
Pargaud,  who  opened  here  a  "female  seminary"  of  great  repute  in  its  day. 
After  the  Civil  War  it  again  became  a  private  residence. 

We  now  pass  in  front  of  the  City  Library,  a  handsome  building  of  gray 
stone,  completed  in  1898,  from  designs  by  Diboll  &  Owen,  architects,  at  a  cost 
of  $250,000.  It  houses  the  New  Orleans  Public  Library,  created  in  1897  by 
merging  into  one  the  foundations  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  dif- 
ferentiated by  the  names  of  the  Fisk  Library,  and  the  Library  of  the  Lyceum 
and  Library  Society.  In  1906  Andrew  Carnegie  set  aside  the  sum  of  $275,000 
with  which  to  erect  the  present  library  and  three  branch  libraries.  The  col- 
lection embraces  100,000  volumes,  including  7,000  volumes  •  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. The  number  of  volumes  annually  loaned  to  readers  is  100,000.  Among 
the  treasures  of  the  library  are  two  volumes  of  the  "Vie  de  Caesar,"  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL  presented  to  the  city  by  the  imperial  author,  and 
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some  volumes  by  Ticknor,  the  historian,  witli  autograpli  inscriptions.  In 
the  librarian's  office  hangs  a  fine  oil  portrait  of  B.  F.  French.  Under  the 
central  window  in  tlie  ■  reading  room  is  a  bust  of  the  Louisiana  composer, 
Louis  M'oreau  Gottschalk.  The  bust  on  the  left  is  of  Samuel  J.  Peters.  The 
marble  statue  near  the  main  entrance  to  the  library  is  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  is  the  work  of  Hiram  Powers. — The  bust  cf  Gottschalk  was  made 
shortly  after  the  composer's  death,  by  the  French  sculptor,  Francheschi, 
and -was  orig-inally  placed  in  Chickering  Hall,  in  New  York  City.    Eight  years 


Lee  Monument. 

later  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Chickering  to  Mrs.  Clara  Gottschalk  Peter&oru 
of  Asbury,  N.  J.,  the  composer's  sister,  who  in  1907  presented  it  to  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.  It  was  placed  in  its  present  position  in  1908. — The  Frank- 
lin statue  was  removed  to  the  library  in  1909,  from  Lafayette  Square,  where 
it  stood  up  to  that  time.  It  was  begun  by  Powers  in  1844,  the  order  having 
been  procured  for  him  by  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  the  poet.  Through  Wilde's 
instrumentality  an  association  was  formed  in  New  Orleans,  a  large  sum  of 
money  subscribed,  and  the  first  payment   on  the  contract  was  made;  but 
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his  death  soon  after  caused  the  matter  to  be  first  neglected  and  then  tor- 
g-otten.  In  1872  C.  A.  Weed,  of  the  "Times,"  took  the  matter  up  with 
Powers,  completed  the  payments,  brought  the  statue  to  New  Orleans,  and 
presented  it  to  the  city.  It  was  set  up  in  the  center  of  Lafayette  Square 
and  unveiled  in  1873.  In  1900  it  was  removed  to  the  Camp  street  side  of  the 
square,  to  make  room  for  the  Clay  monument. — The  New  Orleans  Public 
Library  was  established  in  April,  1896,  by  combining  the  library  of  the  Ly- 
ceum and  Library  Society  and  the  Fisk  Free  Library.  It  was  first  given  a 
domicile  in  St.  Patrick's  Hall,  on  Camp  Street.  In  1905  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment purchased  the  hall,  intending  to  use  the  site  for  a  new  post- 
office;  and  in  November,  1906,  the  library  was  transferred  to  the  build- 
ing, 1115  Prytania  street.  In  1906  Andrew  Carnegie  set  aside  the  sum  of 
$275,000    for   the   construction    of   the    central   library   and    of   three  branch 
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libraries.  These  buildings  were  completed  and  "occupied  in"  1898. — The  library 
of  the  Lyceum  and  Library  Society  was  organized  in  1846,  through  the 
efforts  of-  Samuel  J.  Peters,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  public  school  system  of 
the  Second  Municipality.  The  use  of  the  books  was,  however,  restricted 
to  those  who  became  members  of  the  society,  on  payment  of  a.  fee  of  '35. 
It  comprised  3,000  volumes;  this  number  had  increased  to  7,500  in  1§18. 
It  was  first  housed  in  the  old  Second  Municipality^  Hall,  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  St.  Charles  and  Lafayette  streets,  but  in  1849  was'  removed  to  the 
existing  City  Hall  (partially  completed  at  that  date).  Here  it  remained  till 
1896. — In  1842  B.  F.  French  opened  to  the  public  the  Commercial  Library. 
In  1846  this  collecticn  contained  7,500  volumes  installed  in  a  room  in 
the  Merchants'  Exchange.  Two  years  later  Alvarez  Fisk  purchased  the 
library  and  presented  it  to  the  city,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  his 
brother,  Abijah  Fisk/.  deceased  in  1843.  The  library  was  first  placed  in 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  on  Dryades  street,  near  Canal.  After  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  library  was  put  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  and  later  of  Tulane  L'niversity,  the 
books  remaining,  however,  undisturbed  in  their  abiding  place  till  1896. 
In  that  year  the  combination  of  the  Fisk  with  the  Lyceum  collections  gave 
the  City  Library  a  neucleus  of  30,000  volumes. 
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At  the  corner  of  Calliope  street  and  St.  Charles  avenue  is  the  Northern 
Meth'Odist  Church,  founded  just  after  the  Civil  War  by  Bishop  J.  P.  New- 
man.   It  was  here  that  General  Grant  worshipped  while  in  New  Orleans. 

The  First  Methodist  Church,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  square, 
l^etween  Calliope  and  Clio,  was  built  in  1906.  The  congregation  which  wor- 
ships here  was  organized  in  1825,  and  first  met  in  a  warehouse  owned 
by  J.  A.  Ross,  in  Poydras  street.  It  then  occupied  for  a  short  time  a 
frame  building  in  Gravier  street.  The  first  church,  erected  at  the  corner 
of  Poydras  and  Carondelet  street,  was  burned  down  in  the  great  fire  of 
1850.  For  a  time  the  members  were  compelled  to  meet  in  the  loft  of  the 
Carrollton  Railroad  Company  depot,  on  the  corner  of  Poydras  and  Baronne 
streets.  In  1852  Rev.,  afterwards  Bishop,  J.  C.  Keener  was  appointed 
pastor.  Through  his  instrumentality  a  new  church  was  begun  on  Caron- 
delet street,  between  Lafayette  and  .Julia.  This  structure  was  completed  in 
1853  and  was  used  by  the  congregation  till  1905,  except  for  S'Ome  months  in 
1862,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Federal  military  officials,  and  Rev., 
afterwards    Bishop,    John    P.    Newman    held    services    here    for    the  benefit 
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of  the  troops  and  negroes.  In  1905  the  building  was  sold  to  the  Scottish 
Rite  Masons,  who  altered  the  facade  and  converted  it  into  a  cathedral  of 
their  order. 

At  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  avenue  and  Clio  street  stands  the  home  of 
the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association.  This  building  was  completed  in  1907 
at  an  expenditure  of  $100,000.  It  replaced  an  older  and  smaller  edifice, 
erected  some  ten  years  previously,  and  burned  in  1906.  The  Association 
has  a  large  membership,  drawn  from  local  Jewish  society.  On  the  second 
floor  of  the  building  is  an  immense  and  beautifully  appointed  hall,  called 
the  Athenaeum,  with  a  stage,  etc.,  in  which  concerts,  balls,  etc.,  are  given, 
not  merely  by  the  club,  but  by  other  organizations.  It  is  in  this  splendid 
hall  that  the  Rex  Ball  has  taken  place  annually  since  1907. 

At  Jacks'on  and  St.  Charles  avenues  is  the  Harmony  Club.  The  club- 
house is  of  white  marble  and  was  erected  in  1896.  The  club  dates  from 
1862,   having  been   formicd   by    merging   together   the    "Deutscher  Company" 
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and  "The  Young  Bachelors'  Club,"  organized  about  1836.  Its  membership 
is    composed    of  Hebrews. 

The  beautiful  Whitney  residence  is  at  No.  2233  St.  Charles.  At  2225  St. 
Charles  is  the  home  o£  Dr.  Rudolph  Matas,  the  celebrated  surgeon. 

The  mansion  at  No,  2508  St.  Charles  is  not  only  a  handsome  specimen 
of  a  Southern  home,  but  was  the  residence  of  E.  Richardson,  the  most  cele- 
brated cotton  merchant  of  his  time.  He  was  known  as  "The  Cotton  King." 
It  is  now  the  home  of  Frank  P.  Hayne. 

At  No.  2618  is  the  residence  of  the  late  A.  C.  Hutchinson,  who  died  a 
few  years  ago  and  left  a  fortune  of  upwards  'Of  a  million  dollars.  He  made 
several  large  bequests  to  charitable  institutions,  and  left  about  $800,000  for 
the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Tulane  Medical  College.  He  bequeathed 
his  bautiful  home,  with  its  many  art  treasures,  to  his  friend,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Blair. 

At  the  corner  of  Third  street  and  St.  Charles  avenue  is  the  house  where 
once  resided  John  A.  Morris,  famous  as  the  head  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Lottery  Company. 

Christ  Church  Cathedral  is  the  fine  brick  and  stucco  edifice  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Charles  avenue  and  Sixth  street.  This  church  houses  the  pioneer 
Protestant  organization  of  the  Southwest.  It  was  organized  in  January, 
1805.  At  this  date  the  Protestant  population  of  New  Orleans  was  so  small 
and  belonged  to  &o  many  denominations  that  it  was  found  imposslbe  to 
build  churches  to  accommodate  each  unto  itself.  A  meeting  was,  therefore, 
called  of  all  the  Protestants,  and  while  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  church, 
the  decision  as  to  what  denomination  the  church  should  belong  was  settled 
by  lot.  The  Episcopalians  won,  the  church  wa  built,  and  all  Protestants 
united  in  their  house  of  worship. — Christ  Church,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  the 
fourth  of  the  name.  The  first  edifice  was  built  in  1816  at  the  corner  of 
Canal  and  Bourbon  streets,  and  was  demolished  in  1833.  The  next  year 
another  church  was  erected  on  the  opposite  corner,  on  ground  donated  for 
the  purpose  by  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  In  1845  this  site  was  sold,  and 
a  larger  church  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dauphine  street, 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  The  building  was  consecrated  in  1847  by  Bishop,  after- 
wards General,  I-onidas  Polk.  This  too  was  sold,  in  1866,  and  the  congrega- 
tion removed  to  its  present  home  in  1887.  In  1889,  the  Harris  Memorial 
Chapel  was  built,  adjoining  the  church  on  St.  Charles  street.  It  was  erected 
by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Harris  in  memory  of  her  husband.  In  the  following  year,  Mrs. 
Harris  erected  and  presented  to  the  parish  the  house  on  St.  Charles  street 
occupied  by  the  bishop,  and  that  on  Sixth  street,  immediately  behind  the 
church,  occupied  "by  the  rector.  These  residences  communicate  with  the 
church  through  picturesque  cloisters.  Christ  Church  was  made  the  pro- 
Cathedral  in  1891,  the  rector  thereupon  becoming  titular  dean. 

Another  interesting  church  stands  at  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  avenue 
and  Delachaise  street.  This  is  the  first  Baptist  Church.  The  building  which 
is  of  concrete,  was  erected  in  1908.  The  history  of  the  congregation  dates 
back  to  1843.  The  first  church  was  erected  in  1846,  on  St.  Charles  street, 
between  Julia  and  St.  Joseph,  at  a  total  outlay,  ground  and  building,  of 
$15,000.  This  property  was  sold  in  1851,  after  which,  from  1852  to  3  860, 
the  congregation  had  no  fixed  abiding  place,  but  worshipped  first  in  a  hall 
over  the  Carrollton  Railroad  depot,  corner  Baronne  and  Poydras,  and  then 
in  the  Coliseum  Place  Baptist  Church.  In  1860  it  occupied  rented  rooms  on 
Camp  street,  and  in  the  following  year,  established  itself  on  the  corner  of 
Magazine  and  Second  streets.  This  building  was  burned  in  April,  1892. 
For  the  next  sixteen  years  the  congregation  occupied  a  building  on  Maga- 
zine street,  between  Washington  and  Sixth,  previously  known  as  the  Garden 
District  Theater.  This  was  sold  in  1908,  and  the  present  church  was  occu- 
pied in  October  of  this  year. 

At  3607  St.  Charles  is  the  gray  stone  Newman  residence. 

At  the  corner  of  General  Taylor  and  St.  Charles  is  the  Rayne  Memorial 
Methodist  Church,  erected  by  B.  O.  L.  Rayne,  a  wealthy  citizen,  at  a  cost 
of  $50,000,  in  memory  of  his  son,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

On  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  and  Milan  stands  Touro  Synagogue,  erected 
in  1908  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.    Touro  Synagogue  gets  Its  name  from  Judah 
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Touro,  a  learned  and  philanthropic  Jew,  who  settled  in  New  Orleans  in  1801, 
and  died  in  1854,  leaving  a  fortune  of  over  $400,000,  which  was,  by  the 
terms  of  his  will,  distributed  among  the  religious  and  charitable  institutions 
of  the  city,  Mr.  Touro  was  a  sincerely  prous  man,  and  associated  himself 
with  a  body  of  Jews  who  were  accustomed  to'  meet  for  religious  services 
at  the  home  of  a  gentleman  named  Andrews,  which  occupied  the  site  adjoining 
the  Howard  Library,  on  Camp  street,  where  n^ow  stands  a  neat,  one-storied 
frame  residence.    In  1845  Mr.  Touro   purchased  the  building  on  the  corner 
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of  Canal  and  Bourbon  streets,  which  had,  up  to  that  year,  been  occupied 
by  the  Episcopal  congregation  of  Christ  Church.  This  was  converted  into  a 
synagogue  and  presented  to  his  coreligionists.  They  used  it  for  several 
years,  but  disposed  of  it  to  remove  to  a  structure  at  836  Carondelet  street, 
which  stiil  stands  and  which  is  interesting  as  repi'oducing  with  considerable 
exactness  the  original  home  of  the  venerable  and  wealthy  congregation.  This 
property  was,  however,  sold  in  1907,  when  the  congregation  decided  to  move 
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uptown.  In  1882  Touro  Synag-ogue  and  the  cong-regation  of  the  Gates 
of  Mercy,  org'anized  in  1828,  oldest  in  the  city,  consolidated.  Rev.  I.  L.  Leucht 
is  presiding-  Rabbi. 

The  beautiful  structure  on  St.  Charles,  between  Jena  and  Cadiz,  is  the 
Academy  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  boarding  school  for  y.oung^ 
ladies. 

At  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  avenue  and  Valence  street  is  the  palatial 
home  erected  in  1904,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  by  W.  P.  Brown,  who  became 
famous  in  the  great  "Bull"  Cotton  Campaign  of  1903. 

The  large  brick  building  facing  St.  Charles,  between  Soniat  and  Dufos- 
sat,  is  the  Southern  University,  a  school  for  negroes  established  in  1873; 
the  -buildings  cost  $50,000.  The  nex«t  block,  between  Dufossat  and  Valmont, 
contains  the  Asylum  for  Destitute  Orphan  Boys,  erected  by  the  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Destitute  Orphan  Boys,  with  money  bequeathed  to  it  by  John 
McDonogh. 


Touro  SygagogU2. 

Facing  the  avenue  also,  but  in  the  block  between  Leontine  and  Peters 
avenue,  stands  the  Jewish  Orphans'  Home.  This  admirable  institution  is 
under  the  control  .of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans,  an 
organization  formed  in  1855.  The  institution  was  formerly  located  in  the 
building  on  Jackson  Avenue  and  Chippewa  street,  now  used  as  the  Upper 
Girls'  High  School.  This  was  sold  in  1887,  and  the  present  quarters  were 
occupied  in  1888. — In  connection  with  the  Asylum,  is  the  Newman  Manual 
Training  School  at  1831  Peters  avenue,  presented  by  the  late  Isadore  New- 
man, a  local  banker  and  philanthropist. 

At  5705  St.  Charles  avenue  is  the  home  of  Lawrence  Fabacher,  on  the 
grounds  of  which  stands  his  private  Casino,  and  one  of  the  finest  hot- 
houses in  the  South. 

A  block  or  two  from  St.  Charles,  and  visible  from  the  car  in  the  per- 
spect-ve  of  Nashville  avenue,  is  the  Touro-Shakespeare  Almshouse,  where 
the,  penniless  and  decrepit  poor  may  find  a  refuge.  It  was  built  during 
the  administration  'Of  Mayor  Shakespeare  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Two  squares  this  side  of  Audubon  Park  is  Palmer  avenue,  so  named  in 
honor  of  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  the  noted  Presbyterian  divine  who  resided  in  this 
street. 
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Audubon  Park,  which  is  to  the  residents  of  the  American  section  of 
New  Orleans  what  the  City  Park  is  to  the  French  Quarter,  is  the  most  im- 
portant point  along  the  route  of  the  St.  Charles  avenue  car  line.  The 
entrance  to  the  park  in  St.  Charles  avenue  admits  the  visitor  to  an  immense 
tract  upon  which  magnificent  live  oaks  were  sacrificed  in  18S4,  to  allow 
of  the  erection  of  the  buildings  of  the  World's  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition. 
The  park  is  a  beautiful  spot  and  covers  247  acres.  It  was  originally  the 
plantation  of  the  French  patriot,  Masan,  who,  in  1768,  was  condemned  to 
ten  years'  imprisonment  in  Morro  Castle  for  resisting  the  cession  of  the 
colony  to  Spain.  The  plantation  was  sub^quently  owned  by  Pierre  Fou- 
Cher,  son-in-law  of  Etienne  de  Bore.  De  Bore's  own  plantation  lay  below 
the  present  boundary  of  the  park,  towards  Canal  street;  it  was  on  this  land 
that  De  Bore  succeeded  in  perfecting  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  raised 
the  first  commercially  profitable  crop  of  that  staple  ever  grown  in  the 
South.    Both  of  these  properties  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis 
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de  Circe  Foucher,  by  whose  heirs  the  present  site  of  Audubon  Park  was  sold 
to  the  city  for  $180,000.  The  land  was  allowed  to  lie  unimproved  till  the 
Cotton  Centennal  Exposition,  when  the  managers  of  that  enterprise  greatly 
beautified  the  spot.  All  the  Exposition  buildings  were  subsequently  re- 
moved, except  the  Horticultural  Hall.  In  1886  the  park  was  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  Corrimission,  which  has  an  annual  revenue  of  $15,000,  and 
which  is  devoting  itself  to  beautifying  the  grounds,  planting  trees  to  replace 
those  that  had  been  cut  down,  etc.  The  work  is  being  done  in  accordance 
with  plans  prepared  by  Olmstead  Brothers,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  the  cele- 
brated landscape  gardeners.  The  only  portion  completed  is  that  between 
Magazine  street  and  the  river.  This  part  is  most  conveniently  reached  by 
the  Coliseum  street  ear.  Here  is  situated  the  Horticultural  Hall,  built  to 
contain  the  floral  and  agricultural  exhibits  at  the  Cotton  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, in  1884,  but  subsequently  reconstructed  without  ny  change  of  design. 
The  hall  is  300  feet  long  and  contains  a  very  fine  collection  of  rare  plants. 
The  Magazine  street  end  was  blown  down  by  a  storm  in  1909,  but  is  being 
rebuilt. — The  section  between  Magazine  street  and  St.  Charles  avenue  com- 
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prehends  the  greater  part  of  the  park,  and  while  containing-  already  many- 
attractive  roads  and  walks,  copses  of  shade  trees  and  beds  of  flowers,  does 
not  present  as  yet  the  appearance  which  it  will  eventually  bear.  Near  Mag^a- 
zine  street  is  the  band-stand  and  refectory.  On  the  uptown  side  of  the 
park,  near  St.  Charles  avenue,  is  the  children's  sand-pile  and  playground; 
a  wading  pool  for  their  use  is  near  by.  From  this  point  to  Magazine  street, 
the  upper  side  'Of  the  park  is  laid  out  in  g^olf-links. 

Rosa  Park  and  Audubon  Place  are  beautiful  residence  parks,  on  St. 
Charles  avenue,  near  the  Audubon  Park  entrance. 

Opposite  the  St.  Charles  avenue  entrance  to  Audubon  Park  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  have  a  church  and  college.  The  church  is  that  of  the  Holy  Name 
of  Jesus,  popularly  known  as  the  "Little  Jesus."  It  was  erected  in  1892. 
The  school  is  known  as  Loyola  College.  The  cornerstone  of  the  first  of  the 
new  buildings  was  laid  in  the  summer  of  1908. — 'The  seismic  observatory  was 
completed  in  1909,  and  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 

Tulane  University,  on  St.  Charles  avenue,  opposite  Audubon  Park,  was 
founded  in  1884,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Paul  Tulane,  a  wealthj^ 
merchant  of  New  Orleans.    In  that  year  Mr.  Tulane  gave  the  greater  part 
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of  his  fortune,  amounting  to  more  than  $1,000,000,  for  the  education  of  white 
youth  in  Louisiana.  This  project  was  put  in  effect  by  taking  over  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana,  giving  it  Mr.  Tulane's  name,  and  selecting  as  president 
of  the  new  institution  Col.  William  Preston  Johnston,  son  and  biographer  of 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  of  the  Confederate  Army.  In  1886  the 
H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  became  one  of  the  departments. — 
The  University  owns  a  tract  of  land  over  a  mile  in  depth,  and  with  a  front- 
age of  about  600  feet  on  the  avenue.  Of  this  some  eighteen  acres  has  been 
set  aside  for  a  campus.  Here  have  been  erected  Gibson  Hall,  named  in  honor 
of  Gen.  R.  L.  Gibson,  U.  S.  Senator  and  first  president  of  the  board  of 
administrators;  the  physical  laboratory;  the  Richardson  Chemical  building-; 
several  engineering  buildings,  a  dining  hall,  the  academic  and  medical  dor- 
mitories; the  Richardson  Memorial  Medical  School  and  the  Tilton  Library. 
Gibson  Hall  is  the  building-  of  gray  stone  facing  St.  Charles  avenue;  it  I's 
flanked  by  the  Richard&on  Medical  School  (lower  end)  and  by  the  Tilton 
Library  (upper  end). — The  other  structures  are  located  behind ,  Gibson  Hall, 
and  beyond  them,  on  Freret  street,  is  a  wooden  stadium. — The  upper  floor 
of  Gibson  Hall  contains  the  University  Museum,  with  excellent  departments 
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of  anthropolog-y,  zonlog-y,  botany,  paleontolog-y,  geolog-y,  and  mineralog-y. 
Here  also  is  housea  the  Gustave  Kohn  collection  of  Natural  History  of 
Louisiana  (15,000  specimens). — The  Tilton  Library  contains  the  Linton-Sur- 
get  collection  of  pai'ntings,  the  Tilton  collection  of  statues  and  other  subjects 
of  art;  and  the  loan  collections  of  art  objects  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Harris  and  Mrs. 
Sv  H.  Kennedy. — The  University  of  Louisiana  came  into  existence  in  1834, 
when  the  Medical   College  of  Louisiana  was   created.    The   law  department 
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was  established  by  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the  University  in  1847. 
An  effort  to  inaugurate  an  academic  department  was  made  in  1847,  but 
after  a  very  unsatisfactory  experience,  this  was  closed  in  1859.  Mainly 
as  a  result  of  the  Civil  Wa-r,  no  efforts  were  made  to  revive  the  academic 
department  until  1876,  nor  was  it  till  1878  that  its  doors  were  reonened. 
In  this  state  the  University  continued  till  1884,  when  the  receipt  of  the 
Tulane  donation  led  to  a  change  of  name,  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
entire  institution  in  the  form  which  it  still  retain.^. 
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Leland  University,  for  colored  males,  occupies  the  square  on  the  avenue 
iDetween  Audubon  and  Walnut. 

St.  Mary's  Dominican  Convent  is  on  the  avenue,  between  Broadwav  and 
Pine. 

At  the  head  of  St.  Charles  avenue,  where  the  car  turns  into  CarroUton 
avenue,  the  visitor  g-ets  a  glimpse  of  a  grassy  embankment — a  "levee." 
This  point  is  memorable  as  the  site  of  the  Carrollton  Gardens,  an  ante- 
bellum resort  of  great  fame,  which  came  into  existence  about  the  year  1836, 
as  a  result  of  the  opening  in  the  previous  year  of  the  steam  railroad  between 
Carrollton  and  New  Orleans.  This  road  was  the  t>>ird  constructed  in  the 
United  States;  in  June,  1839,  it  was  prohibited  from  operating  its  engines 
on  Baronne  street  below  Howard  avenue,  and  in  1867  horse-cars  were  sub- 
stituted throughout  its  entire  length.  Its  charter  permitted  it  to  builri  t.-» 
Baton  Rouge,  but  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  do  so.  The  railroad  erected 
-a  picturesque  terminal  at  the  head  of  St.  Charles  avenue,  which  remained  in 
use  till  1896,  when  it  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  n^w  leve^^.  The 
hotel,  which  had  been  burned  in  1841,  but  immediatelv  rebuilt,  was  likewise 
dem'Olished  at  that  time.  In  this  building  Thackeray,  the  novelist,  was  ban- 
quetted  in  1855,  and  so  also  was  the  French  General  Boulanger.  during 
his  brief  visit  to  New  Orleans. 

After  turning  into  Carrollton  avenue  the  car  traverses  a  handsome  resi- 
dential section.  All  this  section  of  New  Orleans  was  formerly  the  munici- 
pality of  Carrollton,  and  still  bears  thp  name  in  evervthing  but  official 
documents.  The  greater  part  of  Carrollton  was  originally  a  plantation, 
owned  by  Jean  Baptitste  McCarty,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  the  Spanish 
crown  in  1795.  Congress  confirmed  this  grant  in  182^.  In  1814  a  part  of 
General  Jackson's  army  camped  on  the  McCarty  plantation  on  its  way  to 
JSTew  Orleans,  to  defend  the  city  from  the  British.  The  development  of  Car- 
rollton as  a  town  befan  in  1834.  The  construction  of  the  railroad  in  the 
following  year  gave  great  impetus  to  the  new  settlement. — In  1854  the  ad- 
joining city  of  Lafayette  was  annexed  to  New  Orleans,  and  Carrollton  became 
the  county-seat  of  Jefferson  parish,  in  which  it  then  stood.  Carrollton  itself 
was  annexed  to  the  city  in  1874. — ^The  court  house  of  Carrollton,  erected  in 
1855,  stands  on  Carrollton  avenue,  a  block  or  two  from  St.  Charles;  it  is 
:iiow  McDonogh  Public  School  No.  23. 

Carrollton  avenue,  which  has  of  late  years  been  built  up  with  handsome 
residences,  was  begun  in  1839,  when  the  City  Council  of  New  Orleans  let  a 
contract  for  a  shell-road  along  practically  the  same  route,  to  connect  Car- 
rollton with  the  Canal  Company's  road.  The  street  in  its  present  form,  how- 
ever, dates  from  1870. — The  only  public  buildings  in  Carrollton  avenue  are 
the  R.  E.  Lee  Public  School  and  the  Grossman  Public  School.  At  Spruce 
-Street  the  visitor  may  leave  the  car  and  walk  six  blocks  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  to  see  the  immense  filtration  plant  of  the  new  city  waterworks. 

We  cross  the  New  Basin  Canal  on  an  iron  bridge,  at  the  intersection  of 
Carrollton  and  Howard  avenue.. — On  the  Canal  street  side  of  Tulane  avenue 
are  the  baseball  grounds.  At  Tulane  avenue  the  car  turns  out  of  Carrollton 
avenue,  and  runs  by  the  former  thoroughfare  to  Rampart,  and  thence  to  Canal. 

IL — TULANE   AVENUE.     DRYADES  STREET 

Tulane  avenue  parallels  Canal  street,  and  lies  one  block  to  the  south 
of  that  thoroughfare.  It  extends  from  Baronne  street  in  a  northwesterly 
■direction  to  Carrollton  avenue.  It  continues  Common  street,  by  which  desig- 
nation it  was  originally  known.  The  present  name  was  given  in  honor  of 
Paul  Tulane,  the  philanthropist. 

The  Tulane  Belt  street  car  leaves  Canal  at  the  corner  of  South  Ram- 
part, and  at  the  end  of  the  block,  turns  into  Tulane  avenue.  This  neigh- 
TDorhood  is  largely  populated  by  Chinamen.  A  number  of  Chinese  groceries 
are  located  on  Tulane  avenue  near  Rampart. — The  Chinese  Masons  (Ghee 
Hong  Tong)  have  a  lodge  room  in  Elk  Place. 

The  first  building  of  importance  in  Tulane  avenue  is  the  criminal  court- 
Tiouse  and  jail,  occupying-  the  entire  square  bounded  by  Saratoga,  Franklin 
and  Gravier  streets.    This  building  was  erected  between  1893  and  1895,  and 
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cost  $350,000.  The  criminal  coui'ts  are  on  the  seconrl  floor.  On  the  ground' 
floor  will  be  found  the  office  of  the  Inspector  of  Police,  and  the  First 
Recorder's  Court.  The  jail  occupies  the  Gravier  street  side  of  the  building; 
executions  take  place  in  the  prison-yard,  corner  of  Franklin  and  Gravier 
streets. 

Opposite  the  Courthouse,  at  the  corner  of  Tulane  and  Elk  Place  (Basin 
street),  stands  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  hospital.  The  hospital  was 
established  in  1889,  and  occupied  its  present  site  in  1907. 

The  graceful,  light-colored  building  on  the  riext  corner  is  the  New 
Orleans  Polyclinic,  founded  in  1887. 

At  Howard  street  begins  the  great  Charity  Hospital,  the  front  of  which 
occupies  several  blocks  on  Tulane  avenue.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  first  hospital  for  the  indi- 
gent erected  in  New  Orleans  appears  to  have  been  built  on  the  west  side 
of  Rampart  street,  between  Toulouse  and  St.  Peter  streets.  It  was  blown 
down  by  a  storm  in  1779,  and  being  of  wood,  was  entirely  destroyed.  In 
1794  Don  Andres  Almonaster  y  Roxas,  the  .  local  philanthropist,  advanced 
the  money  to  rebuild  this  hospital.    The  new  structure  was  of  brick  and  was- 


Tilon  Library,  Tulane  University. 

completed  in  17S6  at  a  cost  of  $114,000.  Don  Andres  bestowed  the  name  of 
"New  Charity  Hospital  of  St.  Charles"  upon  it,'  and  endowed  it  with  an 
annual  revenue  of  $1,500,  It  continued  under  the  patronage  of  his  family 
till  1811,  when  it  was  relinquished  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  accordance 
with  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  for  that  purpose.  Unfortunately,  the 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  short  time  before  the  transfer  was  ac- 
complished. In  1812  the  Council  of  Administration,,  which  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  hospital  after  the  Almonaster  family  resigned  the  patronage- 
of  the  institution,  sold  the  Rampart  street  site  for  $125,000  and  erected  a 
new  building  at  what  was  then  termed  "the  foot  of  Common  street,"  at 
an  expense  of  $150,000.  This  building  afforded  accommodations  for  four 
or  five  hundred  patients.  It  srood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Crescent 
and  Tulane  theaters,  and  was  sold  in  1834  to  the  state,  to  be  used  as  a' 
capitol.  In  the  meantime  the  aaministrators  acquired  the  present  site  and 
began  the  erection  of  a  building  there,  which  was  completed  in  1832. 
This  original  structure  still  stands  unchansred,  insofar  as  the  exterior  is 
concerned.     The  other  structures  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  PromL- 
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neTit  attt«)ng  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Richard  Milliken  Memorial  Hos- 
pital for  Children,  erected  by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Milliken,  at  a  cost  of  $130,000,  in 
memory  of  her  husband;  and  the  Home  and  Training  School  for  Nurses,  the 
gift  of  the  late  A.  C.  Hutchinson,  who  left  $50,000  with  which  to  build  it; 
and  the  operating  annex,  erected  in  1898,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  in  mem'Ory 
of  the  late  Samuel  Delgado.  A  bequest  of  $80,000,  left  by  the  late  William 
Richards,  will  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  ward  for  infectious  diseaseSf 
and  a  department  for  consumptives  is  also  to  be  built.  As  the  hospital  n^oW 
stands,  it  has  accommodations  for  850  patients  and  treats  7,000  annually^ 
nbt  counting  the  free  clinic,  attended  by  nearly  30,000  persons  annually^ 
The  Charity  Hospital  enjoys  the  services  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  v/hof 
devote  their  lives  to  the  care  of  the  sick  there. 

The  Claiborne  Market  stands  at  the  corner  of  Tulane  avenue  andl 
Claiborne  street. 

The  immense  brick  church  on  the  corner  of  Tulane  avenue  and  SoiitB 
Derblgny  is  dedicated  to  St.  J'oseph.     It  was,  when  erected,  the  second  laif- 


Eagle  Street,  Filtration  Plant  cf  the  New  Sewerage  and  Water  System. 

g'est  church  in  the  United  States. — The  first  church  constructed  on  this 
spot  was  completed  in  1841.  It  was  a  modest  edifice  of  wood.  The  pres- 
ent imposing  building  was  begun  in  1871.  During  the  construction  of 
the  walls  the  foundations  settled  so  much  as  to  cause  great  damage,  but 
the  defects  were  overcome,  and  the  churcli  was  completed  in  1892  except 
for  the  spire,  which  was  intended  to  rise  to  the  height  of  200  feet,  but 
wnich  has  never  been  carried  beyond  the  level  of  the  roof  of  the  nave. 
The  church  is  a  gO'Od  example  of  Gothic  Romanesque.  The  rose  window 
m  the  organ  loft  was  made  in  Munich,  is  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter,  and 
cost  $1,800.  It  represents  Christ  and  the  twelve  apostles.  The  church  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  1,900.  The  iron  cross  that  surmounts  it  is  twent-five 
feet  high. 

The  Hotel  Dieu,  a  private  hospital,  under  the  management  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  occupies  the  block  between  Bertrand  and  Johnson 
streets.  The  Hotel  Dieu  was  originally  known  as  the  Maison  de  Sante,  and 
was  established  in  1852  in  a  house  owned  by  Dr.  Warren  Stone,  the  first 
h'ouse-surgeon.    It  acquired  its  present  name  and  site  in  1858. 
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The  large  brick  structure  in  Tulane  avenue,  between  Broad  and  White 
streets,   is  the  Kouse   of  Detention. 

Athletic  Park,  on  the  corner  of  Carrollton  and  Tulane  avenues,  was 
rirst  opened  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  since  then  has  been  a  popular  re- 
sort. It  is  handsomely  laid  out,  and  during  the  summer  months  music 
ana  other  forms  of  entertainment  make  the  spot  attractive. 

The  baseball  park  is  on  Carrollton  avenue,  near  Tulane  avenue.  It  is 
easily  accessible  from  the  Tulane  avenue  car.  The  visitor  desiring  to  reach 
the  spot  should  leave  the  car  at  Athletic  Park  and  walk  the  short  distance 
on  Carrollton  avenue  to  the  entrance. 

Returning  by  Tulane  avenue  the  visitor  should  leave  the  car  at  Rampart, 
see  tne  Chinese  quarter  in  that  locality,  then  walk  through  Common  street, 
stopping  at  University  Place,  where  the  new  $1,000,000  annex  of  the  Grune- 
wald  Hotel  now  stands  on  the  historic  site  of  the  old  Mechanics'  Institute. 
The  institute  was  purchased  in  1903  for  $90,000  by  Mr.  Grunewald,  and  de- 
molished to  make  way  for  the  new  hotel. — The  New  Orleans  Mechanics'  So- 
ciety was  organized  in  1806.  The  state  presented  the  society  with  a  lot 
on  Philippa,  now  Dryades  street,  on  condition  that  a  hall  should  be  erected 
thereon.  This  was  done  a  rew  years  later.  The  structure  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1854,  but  was  replaced  within  the  year.  Here  was  located  the 
headquarters  of  the  state  government,  when  New  Orleans  was  made  the 
capital  'Of  the  state,  in  1864.  On  July  30,  1867,  the  attempt  of  the  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1864  to  re-assemble  in  this  hall,  led  to 
a  riot,  in  which  a  large  number  of  people  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
Legislature  met  here  in  1872  to  count  the  election  returns;  in  an  attempt  to 
control  this  body  in  its  work,  United  States  Judge  Durell  authorized  the 
Marshal  to  seize  the  building,  and  to  admit  none  but  Kellogg  supporters. 
The  Mechanics'  Institute  ceased  to  be  the  state  capitol  in  1873.  It  was  sub- 
sequently the  home  of  Tulane  University. 

III. — JACKSON  AVENUE. 

Jackson  avenue  crosses  the  city  on'e  and  one-half  miles  above  Canal 
street.  It  extends  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  from  the  Mississippi  river 
to  Melpomene  street,  a  distance  of  almost  two  miles. — At  St.  Charles  avenue 
a  street  car  diverges  from  the  main  line  of  the  belt  road  and  runs  along 
Jackson  avenue  to  the  river,  where  it  communicates  with  the  Jackson  avenue 
ferry,  for  Gretna. 

Trinity  Church,  corner  Jackson  avenue  and  Coliseum  street,  is  on  the 
Jackson  avenue  car  line.  It  is  an  Episcopal  Church,  and  so  many  of  its 
rectors  have  passed  from  this  parish  to  the  bishopric  that  it  is  often  called 
"The  Church  of  the  Bishops."  It  is  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  congrega- 
tion was  organized  in  1847.  The  present  structure  dates  from  1851,  and  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $22,500.  Bishop  Polk  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the 
parish  in  1855.  He  left  it  during  the  Civil  War  to  become  a  Major  Gen- 
eral in  the  Confederate  service,  and  after  serving  gallantly  in  many  im- 
portant battles  was  shot  and  killed  while  out  with  a  reconnoitering  party 
on  Pine  Mountain,  near  Marietta,  Georgia,  on  June  14,  1864.  A  beautiful 
stained  glass  window  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  and  contains  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Savior — the  Last  Supper,  the  Crucifixion  and  the  As- 
cension. In  1865  Dr.  J.  W.  Beckwith,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Georgia,  became 
rector  During  his  incumbency  the  church  was  extended  and  improved  at  a 
cost  of  $25,000.  In  1868  Rev.  J.  N.  Galleher,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Louisi- 
ana, became  rector.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Harris,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Michigan.  In  1873  the  front  of  the  church  was  remodeled  at  a 
cost  of  $16,000.  Dr  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  late  bishop  of  Mississippi,  was 
the  next  rector.  Dr.  Beverly  Warner,  after  a  rectorate  of  seventeen  years, 
died  in  1911,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Coupland.  Trinity  is  reputed 
to  have  the  best  choir  among  the  Protestant  churches  in  the  city.  The  in- 
terior was  remodeled  and  redecorated  in  1910. — Behind  the  church  is  the 
Howcott  Memorial  Parish  House,  erected  in  1910;  entrance  on  Coliseum  street. 
The  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours,  a  Catholic  foundation,  on 
-Jackson  avenue,  near  Constance  street,  dates   from  1857. 
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The  Protestant  Orphans'  Home  is  on  Jackson  avenue,  corner  St.  Thomas 
street.    It  dates  from  1853. 

IV. — CAMP  AND  PRYTANIA  STREETS. 

Camp  street,  now  one  of  the  most  important  business  thoroughfares  of 
New  Orleans,  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  "carapo  de  negros"  was  situated  thereupon  between 
what  are  now  Poydras  and  Girod  streets.  This  camp  was  probably  instituted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  cargoes  of  Guinea  slaves,  brought  to  the  city  to  be 
offered  for  sale.    It  occupied  the  squares  towards  Magazine  street. 

Beginning  at  Canal  street.  Camp  describes  a  semi-circle  parallel  with 
the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  and  terminates  at  Audubon  Park. — Our  descrip- 
tion follows  the  line  of  the  Prytania  street  car  from  Canal  to  Margaret  Place, 
where  this  line  diverges  to  ascend  the  street  after  which  it  is  named. 

The  first  point  of  interest  on  Camp  street  is  the  structure  of  Grecian 
design,  No.  119  Camp,  immediately  behind  tlie  People's  Bank  building.  This 


Elk  Place. 

was  erected  in  1837  for  the  City  Bank,  and  cost  $.50,000.  The  designs  were 
drawn  by  W.  L.  Atkinson,  but  the  construction  of  the  building  was  entrusted 
to  Gallier. — The  sheet-iron  pediment  had  no  place  in  the  original  design, 
but  was  added  by  the  Hibernia  Bank,  the  last  tenant  of  this  fine  old 
building. 

The^'iarge  brick  building  on  the  lower,  river-side  corner  of  Camp  and 
Common,  now  occupied  as  a  hardware  store,  replaces  the  City  Hotel,  which 
for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  stood  upon  this  spot.  In  its  time  the  City 
Hotel  was  a  famous  resort,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  stirring  incidents  in 
the   history   of  New  Orleans. 

The  New  Orleans  National  Bank  stands  on  the  corner  diagonally  op- 
posite, and  in  the  middle  of  the  block,  towards  Gravier  .  street,  is  the 
Tulane-Newcomb  office  building,  erected  by  the  Administrators  of  Tulane 
University,  and   conspicuous  for  its  elaborate  facade  of  molded  terra-cotta. 

The  building  No.  217  Camp  street  stands  upon  the  site  of .  one  in  which 
Judah  P.  Benjamin  had  his  law  office,  before  the  Civil  War. 
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The  Canal-Louisiana  Bank's  ten-stoi-y  building-  is  situated  at  the  corner 
■of  Camp  and-  Gravier.  It  -was  erected  in  1907  and  involved  an  expenditure  of 
$1,000,000.  The  Lanking--room  is  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
.South. 

In  the  middle  of  the  block,  bet-ween  Gravier  street  and  Natchez  alley, 
stand  the  Picayune  buildings.  The  Picayune,  -with  the  exception  of  the 
French  daily,  I'Abeille,  is  the  oldest  paper  in  Louisiana.  It  shares  -with 
L'Abeille  the  honor  of  being-  the  only  local  publication  -which  survived  the 
Civil  War.  The  Picayune  -was  founded  in  January,  1837,  by  Georg-e  Wilkins 
Kendall  and  Francis  Lumsden,  two  practical  printers.  The  paper  was  at 
first  a  four-pag-e  folio,  four  columns  to  the  pag-e.  It  was  so  successful  that 
it  was  found  necessary  within  a  few  months  to  enlarge  the  sheet,  and  it 
continued  to  g"row  until  it  reached  its  present  dimensions.  The  present  site 
has  been  occupied  since  1847.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Lumsden,  -who  -was 
dro-vvned  in  Lake  Erie  in  1860,  Mr.  Kendall  continued  the  publication  of  the 
Picayune,  -with  Messrs.  Holbrook  and  Bullitt.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Kendall, 
in  1867,  Mr.  Holbroc]."  acquired  the  sole  control.  Mr.  Holbrook  died  in  1876, 
And  his  -widow,  -whose  maiden  name  was  Eliza  Jane  Poitevent,  known  to  the 
•world  of  letters  as  the  gifted  Southern  poet,  "Pearl  Rivers,"  took  charg-e  of 
the  paper  and  conducted  it  successfully,  -with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Georg-e 
Nicholson,  a  man  of  exceptionally  fine  business  talent,  -who  had  been  business 
manager  of  the  Picayune  for  many  years.  In  1878  Mrs.  Holbrook  and  Mr. 
JSTicholson  -were  married,  and  the  firm  name  became  Nicholson  &  Co.  Mr. 
Nicholson  died  in  February,  1896,  and  -within  ten  days  his  -wife  follOMr.ed  him 
to  the  g-rave.  They  are  buried  in  Metairie  Cemetery.  The  Picayune  is  no-w 
published  by  the  Nicholson  Publishing-  Co.,  Ltd.  The  Picayune  has  had'  a 
most  eventful  history  during-  its  long-  existence  of  seventy-five  years.  Mr. 
Kendall  bought  the  paper  into  g-reat  celebrity  during-  the  Mexican  War,  repre- 
senting- it  in  the  field  with  the  army  of  invasion.  He  succeeded,  by  means 
of  a  pony  express,  in  g-etting-  news  to  the  Picayune,  and  through  it  to  the 
-world,  in  advance  of  even  Government  dispatches.  Mrs.  Nicholson's  manag-e- 
ment  of  the  paper  was  exceptionally  brilliant.  She  was  the  first  woman  in 
the  world  ,  who  successfully  edited  a  g-reat  daily.  The  recent  enterprise  of 
the  Picayune,  equipped  as  it  is  with  the  most  modern  and  improved  ma- 
chinery that  science  has  devised  for  newspaper  production,  has  been  worthy 
of  its  early  fame.  During-  the  g-reat  and  disastrous  storm  at  Cheniere  Cami- 
nada,  in  1893,  it  was  not  only  the  first  to  give  the  full  news  of  the  catastrophe, 
but  chartered  a  steainboat  to  send  food  and  clothing-  supplies  to  the  sufferers. 
It  took  the  initiative  in  New  Orleans  in  providing-  and  securing-  subscriptions 
for  the  sufferers  of  the  g-reat  disaster  at  Galveston,  helped  to  org-anize  the 
ladies  of  the  city  into  a  relief  association  and  sent  money,  clothes  and  medi- 
cine valued  at  $50,000  to  the  relief  of  the  storm-stricken  people. — During-  the 
war  with  Spain  it  was  represented  in  the  field  by  two  staff  correspondents, 
and  by  alliance  with  the  New  York  Herald  secured  unrivaled"  cable  service. 
During-  the  Cuban  revolution  of  1906  its  representative  was  present^at  every 
Incident  of  importanr^e  in  the  campaign.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  chang-ing 
events  of  more  thaii  seventy  years  the  Picayune  has  appeared  reg-ularly 
every  morning-,  except  during-  the  year  1864,  when,  for  a  brief  period,  the  of- 
fices were  in  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities  and  publication  was  sus- 
pended. In  addition  to  the  daily,  the  Picayune  issues  a  twice-a-week  edition, 
and  annually  at  Mardi  Gras-  publishes  the  beautifully  illustrated  ''Carnival 
Edition."  The  Picayune  has  also  devoted  itself  extensively  to  educating-  the 
South  in  the  importance  of  building  cotton  mills  in  the  regions  where  the 
staple  is  produced.  In  this  crusade  it  has,  at  large  expense,  sent  members 
of  its  staff  to  various  parts  of  the  Union,  and  especially  to  North  Carolina 
and  New  England,  to  study  the  milling  enterprises,  which  have  been  so 
successful  there.  Entirely  at  its  own  cost  the  Picayune  sent  one  of  its  cor- 
respondents to  deliver  addresses  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  setting  forth 
the  result  of  his  investigations.  The  Picayune  reprinted  the  articles  and 
letters  of  the  correspondent  in  two  pamphlets,  of  which  more  than  45,000 
copies  were  distributed  free  throughout  the  South. — It  may  interest  the 
tourist  to  know  that  the  Picayune  derives  its  name  from  n  old  Spnish  coin 
called  "picayon,"  which  was  in  circulation  in  New  Orleans  in  the  early  part 
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of  the  century.  Its  valuation  was  ab'Out  6^/4  cents.  The  price  of  the  paper,- 
when  originally  published,  was  a  picayune.  The  five-cent  coin  that  super- 
ceded  the  Spanish  under  American  coinage  was  designated   by   the  Creoles-^ 


The  Picayune  Buildings. 


as  a  picayune.  The  term  is  still  heard  frequently  in  New  Orleans  among- 
buyers  and  sellers  in  the  French  Quarter. — Parties  not  exceeding  eight  or 
ten  in  number,  who  desire  to  view  the  Picayune's  composing  room,  with  its- 
rows  of  linotype  machines,  the  wonderful  presses  and  the   stereotyping  de- 
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parlment,  which  ai-e  among-  the  most  instructive  sights  in  the  city,  are 
welcome. 

Opposite  the  Picaj^une  "opens  Commercial  Alley,  which  runs  through  to 
St.  Charles. 


Camp  Street,  Looking  North  from  Lafayette  Square. 

The  building  numbered  427-431  Camp  street  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Camp  street  theater,  the  first  place  of  amusement  opened  outside  of  the 
"vieux  carre"  of  New  Orleans.  The  Camp  street  theater  was  begun  in  May, 
1822,  and  finished  in  May,  1823.  It  was  .owned  by  James  H.  Caldwell,  a  the- 
atrical manager  of  experience,  to  whom  many  of  the  streets  of  the  Faubourg 
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Ste.  Marie  owe  their  classical  names.  On  January  7,  1832,  the  name  of  the 
theater  was  changed  to  the  American.  Mr.  Caldwell  maintained  an  excellent 
stock  company  here,  and  it  supported,  one  after  the  other,  almost  all  the 
stars  'Of  any  importance  in  the  United  States  at  that  epoch.  He  introduced 
g-as  into  his  theater,  which  was  the  first  building*  in  New 
■Orleans  to  be  lighted  in  that  way.  '  On  November  30,  1S39,  the  Amerian 
■ceased  to  be  a  theater.  The  building,  however,  continued  in  use,  first  as 
•the  Camp  Street  Ball  Room,  and  then  as  the  Armory  Hall.  It  opened  under 
the  former  name  on  May  IT,  1S04,  with  an  entertainment  somewhat  similar 
in  character  to  the  vaudeville  of  more  recent  years.  In  1S41  the  place 
iDecame  a  concert  hall,  and  during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  many  noted 
singers  appf^ar<^d  here,  but  the  staple  amusement  provided  by  the  new  man- 
agement was  band  music,  minstrels,  etc.  After  the  Civil  "War  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  building  was  used  as  an  auction  room,  and  the  upper  floors 
were  the  home  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  present 
■structure  was  erected  in  the  late  SO's. 

Opposite  the  American  theater  was  in  1S42  the  New  Athenaeum  theater, 
•a  house  which  had  an  ephemeral  history,  and  has  long  since  disappeared. 

Adjoining  the  American  theater,  on  the  side  towaids  Poydras  street, 
Caldwell  erected  in  1835  the  Arcade  Baths.  He  spent  $120,000  on  this  struc- 
ture, v.'hich  contained  office-rooms,  billiard-rooms,  a  ball-room  of  large  size, 
and  forty-two  apartments  fitted  up  for  lodgers.  The  building  was  four 
stories  high.  The  bathing  department  consisted  of  twenty-four  rooms,  ac- 
cess to  which  was  obtained  from  Camp  street  through  a  corridor  lined  with 
Corinthia  columns. 

We  cross  Poydras  street,  the  eastern  section  of  which,  towards  the  river, 
is  lined  with  the  establishments  of  produce  merchants  and  dealers  in  food- 
stuffs of  all  descriptions.  The  southwestern  corner  of  Cam.p  and  Poydras 
is  occupied  by  the  Metropolitan  Bank  Building,  erected  in  1910.  Tliis  build- 
ing, picturesque  structure  of  cast-iron,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1897.  This 
spot  was  originally  occupied  by  the  second  American  theater,  built  in  1842. 

Overlooking  Lafayette  Square,  at  528  Camp  street,  stands  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall.  The  lower  floor  contains  the  offices  of  the  New  Orleans  Pro- 
gressive Union.  The  second  floor  contains  a  large  ball-room,  where  enter- 
tainments of  all  kinds  are  given.  The  upper  floors  are  divided  up  into  lodge- 
rooms,  etc. — In  this  building  the  McEnery  State  Legislature  met  in  1873,  and 
here  it  was  that  on  March  6.  of  that  year,  a  detachment  of  Metropolitan 
Police,  under  General  Longstreet,  invaded  the  ball-room,  where  the  meeting" 
was  in  progress,  and  compelled  the  members  to  disperse;  five  of  whom 
were  put  under  arrest  on  their  refusal  to  comply.  This  building  was  used 
Toy  General  Ogden,  commanding  the  White  League,  a.s  his  headquarters, 
during  the  fighting  of  September  14,  1ST4. 

The  United  States  Postoffice  occupies  the  entire  block  between  Lafayette 
and  Capdeville  streets.  It  was  erected  in  1910,  and  cost  12,500,000.  To  make 
room  for  this  noble  structure,  St.  Patrick's  Hall,  which  had  stood  on  this 
corner  for  half  a  century,  was  torn  down  in  190  6.  It  was  to  St.  Patrick's 
Hall  that  the  Democratic  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  after  having 
been  refused  admission  to  the  Capitol  (Hotel  Royal),  returned,  on  January 
1,  1877.  Here  on  January  8,  F.  T.  Xicholls  was  inaugurated  Governor  of 
Louisiana.  For  two  months  the  hall  remained  in  use  as  the  capitol  of  the 
Democratic  administration.  At  the  end  of  that  tim.e  the  surrender  of  the 
Hotel  Royal  enabled  the  new  governor  to  transfer  his  offices  thither. 

We  now  enter  Lafayette  Square. — The  square  has  an  area  of  2.7  acres. 
It  was  originally  surrounded  by  a  high  iron  fence  (long  since  removed), 
and  access  was  permitted  only  through  the  gates,  which  were  locked  at 
9  p.  m.  During  the  Civil  War  a  detachment  of  Federal  troops  was  encamped 
here.  In  the  center  of  Lafayette  square  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  Henry 
■Clay,  removed  to  this  position  from  Canal  street  in  1900.  In  this  process 
the  original  pedestal,  including  a  block  on  which,  by  order  of  General 
Benj.  Butler,  was  cut  a  long  extract  from  one  of  Clay's  speeches,  were 
destroyed,  and  the  present  pedestal  substituted.  The  figure  is  twelve  feet 
high,  and  is  the  work  of  Joel  T.  Hart.  It  is  a  replica  in  bronze  of  the 
statue  made  by   him  in   1859   for   Richmond,   Va.     The   statue   was  unveiled 
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in  the  presence  of  the  sculptor  in  1860.  In  the  spot  where  it  stands  to-day 
there  was  erected,  in  1852,  the  scatafalque  used  in  connection  with  the  cere- 
monies in  merriory  of  the  then  lately  deceased  statesman.  Up  to  1900  the 
center  of  Lafayette  Square  was  occupied  by  Powers'  statue  of  Franklin, 
n'ow  in  the  New  Orleans  Public  Library.  It  was  in  that  year  moved  to  the 
Camp  street  side  of  the  square,  where  the  vacant  pedestal  may  still  be 
seen. — In  Lafayette  Square  also  may  be  seen  the  geodetic  survey  stone 
erected  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  survey.  An  inscription  records  the 
fact  that  New  Orleans  is  located  in  latitude  N.  29:50:58,  and  longitude  W. 
90:04:09. — On  the  west  side  of  the  square  Is  a  monument  to  John  McDonogh, 


Lafayette  Square. 


erected  in  1898  by  the  school  children  of  New  Orleans,  each  of  whom  con- - 
tributed  a  small  sum  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  work. 

On  South  street,  near  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Thomas  A.  Edison: 
lodged  during  his  visit  to  New  Orleans,  in  1866. 

The   First   Presbyterian   Church   is   the   large   gray   brick   building  with 
the   towering   steeple,   on   ^outh    street,    corner   of   Church. — The,  history  of 
this  congregation  is  traced  back  to  1818,   when  the  Rev.   Sylvester  Larned 
was  sent  to  New  Orleans,  by  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society.    The  city 
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provided  a  site  for  a  church  on  St.  Charles  street,  between  Union  and 
Gravier,  and  Dr.  Larned  succeeded  in  borrowing-  the  sum  of  $40,000,  with 
which  a  building  was  erected.  In  1820  Dr.  Larned  died,  and  eighteen 
months  later  Dr.  Theodore  Clapp  succeeded  to  the  pastorate.  Dr.  Clapp 
liquidated  the  debt  'Of  the  church  by  means  of  a  lottery  which  he  established, 
and  by  a  personal  donation  of  $20,000,  which  he  received  from  Judah  P. 
Touro,  who  was  his  friend.  Dr.  Clapp's  ministry  was  a  very  troubled  one, 
by  reason  of  the  suspicions  entertained  as  to  his  doctrinal  soundness.  In 
1824  he  declared  his  faith  shaken  in  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment, 
and  doubts  thickening-  upon  him,  he  was  at  length  forced  to  plant  himself 
in  open  hostility  to  the  whole  Calvinistic  theology.  Twice  he  was  called  be- 
fore the  presbytery.  Finally,  he  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.    But  Dr.  Clapp  was  a  very  brilliant  man,  and  he  car- 


Naval  Brigade  Armory. 


ried  the  bulk  of  the  congregation  and  his  church  property  with  him,  and 
founded  the  Unitarian  Church  in  New  Orleans.  Presbyterianism  had  re- 
ceived a  great  blow.  It  had  to  make  a  new  start,  and  from  beginnings 
quite  as  small  as  at  first,  for  only  nine  of  the  old  congregation  refused 
to  follow  Dr.  Clapp,  and  sought  to  reorganize  the  First  Church.  These  nine 
worshiped  in  a  warehouse,  owned  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Paulding,  and  located 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Palmer's  Church,  $n  1835  Dr.  Parker  came 
to  minister  to  the  congregation,  and  through  his  efforts  a  church  costing 
nearly  $70,000  was  built.  In  1854  the  roll  of  communicants  had  reached 
600.  That  same  year  the  church  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  present 
handsome  structure  v.as  begun.  In  the  meantime.  Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer  was 
called   to   the   pastorate.    He   arrived   in   December,    1856,   and   in    1857  the 
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beautiful  edifice,  which  still  stands,  the  pride  and  monument  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  in  New  Orleans,  was  completed  and  dedicated.  It  cost  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments the  sum  of  $87,000.  Dr.  Palmer  died  in  May,  1902,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  Rev.  W.  T.  Palmer,  wbo  remained  in  charge  of  the  church 
till  1909,  when  he  resigned.    The  present  pastor  is  Dr.  G.  H.  Cornelson. 

At  the  corner  of  Camp  and  South  streets  is  the  Christian  Woman's  Ex- 
change. This  institution  was  founded  in  1880,  and  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States  to  prove  a  success.  Anything  that  "a  W'oman  can 
make  with  her  hands,  or  anything  with  which  her  necessities  compel  her  fo 
part,"  can  here  be  offered  for  sale.  Besides  the  art  and  industrial  depart- 
ment, there  are  a  reading-room,  a  restaurant,  and,  on  the  upper  floors  rooms 
are  rented  to  women. 

Between  Girod  and  Julia  rises  the  lofty  tower  of  St.  Patrick's  Church. 
This  church  was  erected  in  1838  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  'Of  the  Irish 
immigrants,  many  of  whom  came  to  New  Orleans  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  and  settled  in  the   then  new  section  of  the  city  above  Canal 


Howard  Library. 


street.  The  building-  has  a  frontage  of  93  feet  and  a  depth  of  164  feet.  The 
material  is  brick,  rough  cast,  to  simulate  uncut  stone.  The  tower,  which  is 
freely  imitated  from  that  of  York  Minster,  in  England,  is  190  feet  high  and 
for  many  years  "the  four  points  of  St.  Patrick's  steeple"  were  the  chief 
landmark  of  New  Orleans.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  Gothic,  with  com- 
paratively little  ornamentation,  except  the  reredos,  which  is  very  beautifully 
wrought.  Back  of  the  main  altar  is  a  copy  of  Raphael's  "Transfiguration." 
On  the  right  is  a  picture  of  St.  Peter  walking  on  the  waves,  and  on  the  left 
St.  Patrick  baptizing  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  Ireland  in  Tara's  Hall.  Among 
the  beautiful  pieces  of  statuary  is  a  "Mater  Dolorosa,"  which  was  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago. — In  the  church  is  buried  Father  Mullen,  the  first ' 
rector,  who  died  in  1866. 

At  831  Camp  street,  near  Julia,  is  the  armory  of  the  Louisiana  Naval 
Reserve.  The  Naval  Brigade,  which  is  attached  to  the  First  Military  Dis- 
trict, was  organized  in  1895.  This  organization,  familiarly  called  the  "Naval 
Reserves,"  did  splendid  service  in  the  war  with  Spain.  It  furnished  240 
officers  and  men  to  the  United  States  Navy.    The  organization  recently  erected 
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a  handsome  new  armory  in  Camp  street,  between  Julia  and  St.  Joseph,  with 
a  large  drill  and  recreation  ground  in  the  rear.  The  cost  was  $20,000.  The 
membersship  is  now  above  400.  The  United  States  steamship  Stranger  is  the 
training-ship  of  the  organization,  and  is  ordinarily  anchored  in  the  river, 
at  the  foot  of  Henry  Clay  Avenue.  Captain  J.  W.  Bostick  is  commander  of 
"the  brigade. 

Tw'O  buildings  of  great  interest  are  situated  at  the  corner  of  Camp 
and  Howard  Avenue.  Of  these  the  Howard  Memorial  Library  occupies  the 
corner,  with  its  entrance  on  Howard.  The  Confederate  Memorial  Hall,  which 
occupies  a  part  of  the  library  lot,  opens  on  Camp  Street. — The  Howard 
Memorial  Library  was  erected  in  1888,  by  Mrs.  Annie  Howard  Parrott,  as  a 
memorial  to  her  father,  Charles  T.  Howard.  The  building  was  designed 
by  Richardson,  the  celebrated  architect,  and  cost  $115,000.    The  library  has 

-an  endowment  'Of  $200,000,  which  it  likewise  owes  to  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Parrott.  A  brass  tablet  in  honor  of  the  founder  has  been  erected  on  the 
wall  of  the  entrance  porch. — The  interior   consists  of  two  parts,  separated 

-l)y  the  periodical  reading-room;  the  first  a  superb  hall  containing  the  stacks, 


Memorial  Hall. 

-and  the  other  a  circular,  domed  reading-room.  The  library  contains  nearly 
60,000    valumes,    including   copies   of   the   original   editions   of   the  works  of 

-Audubon,  and  an  unrivaled  collection  of  Louisiana  maps.  In  the  reading- 
room  is  a  bronze  tablet  by  E.  Woodward,  erected  in  1910  to  the  memory  of 
Mollie  E.   Moore   Davis,   the  novelist. 

The  Confederate  Memorial  Hall  was  built  by  Frank  T.  Howard  in  1891, 
at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  after  the  designs  of  T.  O.  Sully.  In  1897  the  building 
was  enlarged  by  the  construction  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  annex.  The  porch 
was  also  added  in  that  year.  The  hall  is  in  charge  of  the  Louisiana  His- 
torical Association,  organized  in  1889  to  undertake  this  trust. — In  front 
of  the  building  has  been  placed  an  8-inch  Columbiad  from  Spanish  Fort, 
on  Mobile  Bay,  part  of  the  defenses  of  Mobile  defended  by  the  5th  Company, 
Washington  Artillery,  during  the  siege  of  1865.  A  bronze  tablet  affixed  to 
the    granite   block   on   which   the   gun   is   mounted,    gives   its   history. — The 

-round  shot  on  either  side  of  the  steps  are  from  the  forts  below  New  Orleans, 
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and  were  probably  fired  by  the  Federal  vessels  in  1862. — The  interior  of  the 
building-  is  very  attractively  fitted  up.  At  the  top  of  the  wall  is  a  row  of 
shields,  on  which  the  names  of  all  the  Louisiana  regiments  In  the  Confederate 
army  are  emblazoned.  Between  these  are  displayed  Coniederate  regimental 
flags;  to  right,  that  of  the  Louisiana  Tigers,  carried  at  First  Manassas, 
and  used  as  a  pillow  for  'Maj.  Wheat,  when  wounded,  with  whose  blood  it  is^ 
stained.  Nearby,  are  two  Federal  standards,  one  captured  at  Shiloh,  the 
■other  at  Belmont.  The  platform  at  the  rear  of  the  hall  has  been  provided 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Confederate  Veteran  organizations,  which  use 
the  hall  as  a  meeting  place.  In  the  center  of  the  platform  is  the  pianO' 
which  was  moved  into  the  Confederate  entrenchments  before  Jackson,  Miss., 
July  12,  1863,  and  on  which  the  artillerymen  played  in  the  intervals  between; 
the  enemy's  attacks.  Along  the  north  wall  are  hung  (above  the  cases) 
paintings  of  the  Confederate  cruiser  Florida,  and  of  the  Ram  Arkansas; 
portraits  of  Capt.  C.  H.  Slooomb,  of  the  Washington  Artillery,  and  of  Gen- 
eral Liddell.  On  the  south  (left  hand)  wall  are  hung  a  fragment  of  the  bat- 
tleflag  carried  at  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove;  original  telegrams  from  the 
battlefield  of  Shiloh  to  President  Davis;  portraits  (chiefly  photographs)  of 
Confederate  Generals.  In  the  far  right-hand  corner  (on  the  platform)  is 
the  camp  kettle  of  Gen.  John  B.  Hood.  On  the  rear  wall  hangs  the  sword 
•of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  the  one  worn  by  him  when  killed  at  Shiloh. 
Near  at  hand,  in  a  glass  case,  are  the  uniform  and  arms  of  Gen.  Beauregard. 
In  the  cases  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  are:,  first  case — books  published  in 
the  South  during  the  war;  two  minie  balls  which  met  in  midaii:,  seal  of  the 
Confederate  States;  second  case.— cord  from  Gen.  Lee's  hat,  locket  containing- 
some  of  Gen.  Lee's  hair;  third  case — flag  of  the  Fifth  Company,  Washington 
Artillery;  fourth  case- — uniform  and  arms  of  Lieut.  Dreux,  the  first  Louisiana 
officer  killed  in  the  war;  eighth  case — military  effects  of  General 
Braxton  Bragg;  with  case-breastplates  worn  by  Federal  soldiers.  Else- 
where will  be  seen  President  Davis'  Confederate  flag,  military  cloak 
worn  in  Civil  War  by  Gen.  Blumenthal,  and  used  by  his  father  in 
Europe,  in  the  wars  of  1806-1814;  fragments  of  the  Federal  flag  pulled 
down  from  the  United  States  Mint;  and  a  printed  circular  offering  an 
award  of  $100,000  for  the  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis.  In  the  Jefferson 
Davis  annex  will  be  seen:  in  the  front  cases  un  the  left,  the  military  effects 
of  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  a  Confederate  dispatch  book  open  at  the  dispatches 
of  Generals  Hardee,  Beauregard  and  Johnston;  and'  President  Davis'  parole.  At 
the  rear  is  Jefferson  Davis'  chair.  The  cases  on  the  left  contain  the  effects 
of  Winnie  Davis,  daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis.  In  the  annex  is  also  a  bust 
of  Father  Ryan,  and  over  700  volumes  from  the  library  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
together  with  many  of  his  official  papers,  etc. 

The  large  brown  brick  residence  on  Camp  and  Howard,  opposite  the  How- 
ard Library,  was  the  first  domicile  of  the  H.  Sophie  Newc-omb  College. 

Two  blocks  further  up  we  arrive  at  Margaret  Place.  The  intersection 
of  Prytania  and  Camp  leaves  a  small  triangular  plot  of  ground  In  front  of 
the  New  Orleans  Orphan  Asylum,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  pretty 
park.  The  palm  trees  here  are  unusually  fine.  In  the  center  of  the  place 
is  Margaret  statue,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Margaret  Haughery,  the 
philanthropist.  This  monument,  the  work  of  Alexander  Doyle,  of  New 
York,  was  unveiled  July  9,  1884. — Margaret  Haughery  was  a  native  of  Bal- 
timore, but  of  Irish  parentage.  She  came  to  New  Orleans  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  with  her  husband,  Charles  Haughery.  His  death  and 
that  of  their  only  child,  left  Margaret  alone  in  the  world.  She  obtained 
employment  in  the  orphan  asylum  established  in  New  Orleans  by  Julian 
Poydras,  and  when  the  sisters  in  charge  of  that  institution  removed  to  an 
establishment  of  their  own,  Margaret  became  manager  of  their  dairy.  She 
then  went  into  business  for  herself.  Her  dairy  prospered,  and  in  1866 
she  acquired  a  large  bakery.  She  never  learned  to  read  or  write,  and  was 
always  extemely  simple  in  dress  and  manner.  She  died  in  1882.  The  monu-  . 
ment  is  considered  an  excellent  likeness. 

The  New  Orleans  Female  Orphan  Asylum  was  not  founded  by  Margaret, 
but  she  was  in  a  sense  its  preserver. — When  the  Sisters  of  Charity  withdrew" 
from  tlie  I'oydras  Asylum,  in  1836,   they   occupied  a  house  on  New  Levee- 
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■street.  They  began  with  six  children,  but  within  three  years  the  number 
of  inmates  in  their  charge  increased  to  90.  In  1840  it  became  clear  that 
a  new  and  larger  building  was  necessary.  The  site  on  which  the  present 
"building  is  located  was  thereupon  donated  by  Mme.  Louise  Fortier  and  her 
brother,  Francis  Saulet,  on  condition  that  the  asylum  and  a  chapel  should 
both  be  erected  by  the  year  1850.  Thanks  largely  to  the  enterprise  of  Mar- 
garet, the  money  was  raised,  and  in  1840  the  asylum  was  ready  for 
occupancy.  The  chapel,  now  the  Church  of  St.  Theresa,  was  completed  in 
1848.  In  1855  a  branch  of  this  asylum  was  established  under  the  name  of 
^t.  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum,  to  care  for  the  babies  committed  to  the  New 
Orleans  Female  Orphan  Asylum.  In  1862  another  branch  known  as  St. 
Elizabeth's   Asylum   and   Industrial   School    was    established,    to    relieve  the 


Margaret  Statue. 

parent  institution  of  inmates  who  had  reached  their  fourteenth  year. — The 
New  Orleans  Orphan  Asylum  accommodates  about  150  children,  who  are  cared 
for  by  fourteen  religious. 

The  upper  portion  of  Camp  street  is  described  in  connection  with  the 
Coliseum  street  car  line. — We  ascend  Prytania  street.  The  car  diverges 
from  Camp  at  Margaret  Place,  and  following  the  west  side  thereof,  passes 
alongside  the  New  Orleans  Female  Orphan  Asylum.  The  next  note- 
worthy building  is  St.  Anna's  Asylum,  a  Protestant  institution  for  the 
relief  of  impoverished  gentlewomen,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Mary  and  Pry- 
tania. The  asylum  was  established  in  1850  by  Dr.  W,  N.  Mercer,  in  memory 
of  his  daughter,  Anna. 
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The  handsome  gray  stone  church  on  the  corner  of  Prytania  and  Josephine- 
Is  the  Prytania  Street  Presbyterian  Church.  The  petition  to  Presby- 
tery for  the  establishment  of  this  church  was  presented  in  1846.  A  church 
was  erected  on  this  site  in  that  year.  The  present  edifice,  one  of  the  most 
commodi'ous  in  the  city,  was  erected  in  1901,  on  the  site  of  the  original  build- 
ing. 

The  residence  on  the  corner  of  Prytania  and  First  streets,  embowered 
in  trees  and  vines,  was  formerly  occupied  by  Bradish  Johnson,  a  noted 
Louisiana  planter,   but  is  now  the  borne  of  W.  D.  Denegre. 

At  the  corner  of  Prytania  and  Second  is  the  Richardson  home,  long 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Ida  Slocomb  Richardson,  the  philanthropist.  Mrs.  Richard- 
son died  here  in  1910. 

The  Behrman  gymnasium,  a  department  of  the  municipal  public  school 
system,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Prytania  street.  This 
building-  was  erected  for  the  Southern  Athletic  Club,  which  was  domiciled 
here  until  1910.  In  1889  Kilrain  trained  in  the  club's  gymnasium  for  his  fight 
with  Sullivan  at  Richburg,  Miss.,  and  in  1892  Corbett  prepared  here  to  meet 
John  Li.  Sullivan. 

Opposite  the  Gymnasium  is  the  long  white  wall  of  the  Washington 
Cemetery,  known  also  as  Lafayette  Cemetery  No.  1  (entrance  on  Washington 
avenue).  When  this  cemetery  was  opened  in  1824  it  lay  outside  of  the 
city  limits.  In  time  it  succeeded  the  Girod  as  the  aristocratic  burial-place 
of  the  American  Quarter.  Henry  W.  Allen,  War  Governor  lof  Louisiana,  was 
buried  here;  the  body  has  been  removed,  but  the  monument  remains. 
General  John  B.  Hood  and  General  Harry  T.  Hays,  distinguished  Confederate 
commanders,  rest  within  these  tree-shaded  aisles.  A  magnificent  monument 
is  that  erected  to  Captain  Charles  W.  McLellan,  a  Louisiana  boy,  who,  in 
1861,  at  the  age  of  19,  enlisted  in  the  Crescent  Rifles.  Captain  McLellan 
was  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  Meadow  Bridge,  before  Richmond,  June  1,  1864. 
His  remains  were  removed  from  Hollywood  Cemetery,  Richmond,  to  this 
beautiful  plot  in  Lafayette  Cemetery,  in  1867.  The  monument  was  erected 
by  his  parents. 

One  block  above  Louisiana  avenue  is  the  Touro  Infirmary.  With  its 
various  departments  this  great  hospital  covers  the  entire  square  of  ground 
bounded  by  Delachaise,  Coliseum  and  Aline  streets.  The  Touro  Infirmary 
and  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  was  organized  in  1850.  To  it  Judah  Touro 
made  a  donation  of  $40,000.  with  which  the  original  infirmary  was  estab- 
lished, in  a  building  'on  the  corner  of  Levee  and  Gaiennie  streets.  The 
present  site  was  occupied  in  1882.  The  existing  buildings  date  from  1907, 
and  cost  $300,000.  The  institution  is  supported  entirely  by  the  Jews,  but 
sufferers  of  every  creed  are  received. — The  fountain  in  the  courtyard  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $500,  subscribed  by  the  little  Hebrew  children  of  New 
Orleans.-  .  . 

At  the  corner  of  Prytania  and  Napoleon  avenue  we  pass  the  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Asylum  and  Training-  School,  a  branch  of  the  New  Orleans  Female 
Orphan  Asylum. 

Prytania  street  continues  to  parallel  St.  Charles  avenue,  and  ends  at 
Audubon  Park. 

v.— CAMP,  FROM  MARGARET  PLACE  TO  ST.  ANDREW  STREET.  MAGA-* 
ZINE  STREET   BELOW  LOUISIANA  AVENUE. 

The  Magazine  car,  leaving  the  Terminal  Station  at  the  corner  of  Canal 
and  Rampart,  traverses  the  former  street  to  Camp,  and  there  turns  to  the 
south.  As  far  as  Margaret  Place  its  route  coincides  with  that  of  the  Pry- 
tania line,  but  at  that  point  it  diverges,  to  continue  up  Camp  Street.  We  pass 
in  front  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  a  handsome  structure  of  granite, 
with  a  lofty  tower.  The  first  church  of  the  name  was  erected  on  this  site 
in  1837,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1854.  This  second  structure  likewise 
fell  a  victim  to  the  flames  in  1892.  The  present  building  was  erected  in 
1893.  The  interior  is  handsomely  deoorated  with  colored  marbles,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  stained  glass  window  (south  transept).  The  vested  choir  of 
St.  Paul's  is  considered  unusually  fine. 
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St.  Theresa's  Church  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  We  now 
skirt  the  grassy  border  'Of  Margaret  Walk,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  block, 
pass  the  Christian  Science  Church,  a  small  wooden  building. 

Coliseum  Place,  a  large,  irregular  piece  of  ground,  lies  on  the  right. 
It  covers  an  area  of  three  acres,  and  is  attractively  laid  out.  The  curious, 
large,  raised  circular  flower-beds  were  originally  fountains. 

At  the  corner  of  Camp  and  Terpsichore  the  Coliseum  Place  Baptist 
Church  overlooks  the  park. — The  history  of  the  Baptists  in  New  Orleans  dates 
back  to  1817,  when  a  missionary  named  Reynolds  was  sent  here  by 
the  Baptist  Triennial  Convention.  He  and  his  successors  preached  at  various 
places  in  the  city,  and  made  various  attempts  to  organize  a  permanent 
church,  but  without  success.  In  1842,  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Russell 
H'olman,  an  upper  room  in  a  building  on  Julia  street,  between  Magazine  and 
Tchoupitoulas  streets,  was  secured  and  regular  services  inaugurated.  Here 
in  1843  the  First  Baptist  Church  was  organized.  In  1844  a  number  of  the 
members  of  this  church  organized  the  Coliseum  Place  Baptist  Church,  bought 
the  present  site,  and  erected  the  existing  building  thereupon  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $40,000. 

At  the  corner  of  Camp  and  Race  streets,  at  the  upper  extremity  'Of  Coli- 
seum Place,  is  the  Sophie  B.  Wright  school.  Miss  Wright  died  in  1912  in  the 
residence  adjoining  the  school. 

We  pass  the  Free  Church  of  the  Annunciation  (Episcopal)  at  the  corner 
of  Race  street. 

The  next  cross  street  is  Orange.  In  Orange  street,  between  Camp  and 
Magazine,  George  W.  Cable,  the  celebrated  novelist,  was  born  in  1844. 

One  block  further  on,  at  Felicity,  Camp  street  changes  direction  to 
the  southwest.  The  car  continues  in  a  straight  line,  through  Old  Camp 
street,  to  St.  Andrew,  where  it  also  turns  to  the  southwest,  to  enter  Maga- 
zine.    Here   it   passes   the   Magazine  Market. 

In  the  middle  of  the  block  between  Jackson  avenue  and  Philip  street, 
stands  the  Lafayette  Presbyterian  Church,  which  dates  from  1843.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  the  pastor  was  Rev.  T.  R.  Markham,  famous  as  a 
chaplain  in  the  Confederate  army. 

The  Seventh  Street  Protestant  Orphans'  Home  is  'On  Magazine  street, 
corner  of  Seventh.  It  occupies  almost  an  entire  square  of- ground. — An 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  began  in  New  Orleans  in  June,  1853.  When  the 
pestilence  was  ended,  a  few  m'Onths  later,  the  orphanages  whiclv  then  existed 
in  the  city  were  crowded  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity;  yet  there  re«naine(i 
nearly  100  shelterless  children  for  whom  it  was  necessary  to  make  provi- 
sion. To  their  relief  the  Howard  Association  dedicated  a  fund  of  $5,000. 
Another  fund  was  raised  by  the  Picayune;  with  this-money,  in  1853,  the  Home 
was  established  in  a  rented  cottage,  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Constance 
streets.  A  larger  building  was  erected  in  1854,  and  is  still  in  existence.  The 
present  building  fronting  on  Magazine  street  was  erected  in  1881.  Nearly 
1,500, orphans  have  been  reared  in  this  institution. 

Two  blocks  further  up  we  pass  in  front  of  the  Ninth  Street  Market. 

At  Louisiana  avenue  the  car  turns  to  the  southeast,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  second  block,  enters  Laurel  street,  by  which  it  ascends  to  Audubon 
Park. — At  the  corner  of  Magazine  and  Louisiana  avenue  is  the  Louisiana 
Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  .one  of  the  oldest  churches 
in  this  part  of  the  city.  The  congregation  was  organized  in  1854,  and  in 
1860,  acquired  the  present  site.  A  church  seems  to  have  been  erected  there 
prior  to  1863,  but  the  precise  date  when  the  congregation  occupied'  it  is 
n.ot  recorded.  During  the  ocupation  of  the  city  by  the  Federal  troops, 
the  building  was  seized  by  the  military  authorities  and  converted  into  a  negro 
chapel  and  school.  The  congregation  did  not  regain  possession  till  1866. 
The  existing  church  was  begun  in  1884,  but  not  completed  till  1889,  The 
first  service  therein  was  held  .on  March  26,  of  that  year. 

Laurel  street  presents  no  feature  ^of  interest. 

Returning  from  Audubon  Park  by  the  Magazine  street  car,  we  traverse 
Laurel  street  as  far  Bellecastle,  through  which  we  enter  Constance. — At 
Louisiana  avenue  we  turn  into  Magazine  street,  and  follow  that  street 
down  to  Canal. 
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At  Josephine  Street  the  car  passes  within  a  block  of  the  so-called 
"Ecclesiastical  Square,"  a  group  of  religious  edifices  surrounding  the  Redemp- 
torist  Church,  of  St.  Mary's  Assumption.  This  church  is  situated  on  Jose- 
phine Street,  between  Constance  and  Laurel.  It  was  erected  in  1845.  The 
Renaissance  exterior  gives  little  idea  of  the  elaborately  decorated  interior. 


St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church. 

The  main  altar,  designed  and  constructed  in  Munich,  cost  $10,000.  Over 
the  richly  gilded  tabernacle  is  carved  the  Paschal  Lamb,  above  which  is 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The  stained  glass  window  over  this  altar 
represents  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  The  statues  on  the  side  altars 
are   of  the   four   Evangelists.     Beneath   the   chancel   a   number   of  priesta 
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the  Redemptorist  Order  have  been  buried.  The  campanile  stands  in  a 
courtyard,  and  is  190  feet  high.  St.  Alphonsus'  Church,  another  Redemp- 
torist foundation,  on  Constance,  between  Josephine  and  St.  Andrew,  was 
erected  in  1855  and  cost  $100,000.  The  Renaissance  facade  lacks  the  two 
towers,  which  have  not  been  completed  above  the  level  of  the  roof.  The 
statue  in  the  niche  over  the  main  door  is  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church 
is  dedicated.  The  building  measures  70x150  feet,  and  can  seat  2,500  persons. 
Over  the  main  altar,  which  cost  $8,000,  is  a  painting  of  St.  Alphonsus,  by 
an  Italian  artist.  The  other  buildings  in  this  group  are  St.  Mary's  Hall  and 
School,  on  Constance  and  Josephine,  erected  in  1868;  St.  Alphonsus'  Hall  and 
School,  corner  of  Constance  and  St.  Andrew,  erected  in  1869;  the  Redemp- 
torist Mission  House,  on  Constance,  between  Josephine  and  St.  Andrew, 
erected  in  1882.  The  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  on  St.  Andrew,  between 
Magazine  and  Constance,  was  built  in  1858.  To  it  are  attached  a  boarding 
school  for  working  women,  an  orphanage,  and  a  "home  of  mercy,"  where 
any  poor  woman  may  find  food  and  shelter  while  out  of  employment. 

The  Magazine  car  passes  the  St.  Vincent  Infant  Asylum,  at  the  corner 
of  Magazine  and  Race  Streets.  This  institution  is  an  offshoot  of  the  New 
■Orleans  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  and  was  established  in  1862.  It  is  in  charge 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  gives  shelter  to  about  200  children.  The  kin- 
-dergarten  and  the  nursery  are  interesting  sights.  This  is  the  foundling 
asylum  of  the  city. 

The  entrance  to  the  Board  of  Trade  is  at  320  Magazine  Street,  between 
JSJatchez  Alley  and  Gravier.  This  and  the  buildings  through  which  this 
tunnel-like  passageway  penetrates  were  erected  in  1833,  and  constitute 
what  was  called  Banks'  Arcade.  Planned  and  built  by  Thomas  Banks,  it 
was  intended  to  be  a  gathering  pla^ie  for  merchants,  and  to  serve  the 
community  above  Canal  Street  in  the  same  manner  as  Maspero's  Exchange 
-did  that  below.  The  Magazine  Street  front  was  occupied  by  stores;  the 
passageway  which  ran  through  the  heart  of  the  block,  from  Natchez  to 
Gravier,  was  roofed  over  with  glass  and  there  was  a  restaurant  conducted 
by  the  celebrated  John  Hewlett,  and  a  coffee  room  where  500  people  might 
assemble  at  one  time.  The  office  of  the  Commercial  Bulletin  was  at  the 
<3rravier  Street  corner  of  the  building.  After  the  Civil  War  the  prosperity 
of  the  arcade  declined,  and  it  was  eventually  bought  by  a  wealthy  business 
man  named  James,  who  converted  it  into  a  hotel  known  as  the  "St.  James." 
A  few  years  later  it  was  sold  to  its  present'  owners,  by  whom  it  has  been 
extensively  altered. 

Near  the  point  where  Magazine  ends,  at  Canal  Street,  stood,  in  colonial 
times,  a  large  tobacco  warehouse,  probably  a  place  of  deposit  for  tobacco 
shipped  to  New  Orleans  from  Kentucky.  From  this  building  is  derived  the 
name  of  the  street:  Calle  del  Almazen  becoming  first  the  French  "Rue  de 
Magazin,"  and  then  the  English  "Magazine  Street." 

VI. — CARONDELET  STREET,  FROM  CANAL.  TO  CLIO.    CAMP  STREET  FROM 
FELICITY    TO    LOUISIANA    AVENUE.      MAGAZINE  STREET 
FROM  LOUISIANA  AVENUE  TO  AUDUBON  PARK. 

Carondelet  Street  was  originally  known  as  Apollo.  The  name  was 
changed  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  honor  of  the  wife 
of  the  Governor  Baron  Carondelet.  The  Coliseum  Street  car  enters  Caron- 
delet Street  from  Canal.  The  first  three  or  four  blocks  on  Carondelet  are 
occupied  by  office  buildings,  banks,  and  other  important  business  structures. 
At  the  corner  of  Common  and  Carondelet  Street,  on  the  right  is  the  Hennen 
Building,  erected  in  1895,  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  On  the  opposite  corner  is 
the  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Company  building,  an  artistic 
structure  of  brick  and  brown  terra  cotta,  designed  by  James  Dinwiddie,  of 
New  York.  A  third  corner  is  filled  by  the  one-story  building  in  the  classic 
style  occupied  by  the  Commercial  Bank. 

The  Hibernia  Bank  building,  at  the  corner  of  Carondelet  and  Gravier, 
is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  New  Orleans.  It  was  erected  in  lb03,  and  cost 
$1,000,000.  The  Stock  Exchange  was  domiciled  on  the  lower  floor,  but  in 
1907  was  removed  to  a  building  of  its  own,  on  Gravier,  near  Carondelet 
-Street. 
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On  Carondelet  and  Gravier  Streets  rises  the  richly-carved  Renaissance- 
facade  of  the  Cotton  Exchange.  The  Cotton  Exchange  was  organized  in 
1871,  with  a  membership  of  100.  This  number  rapidly  increased,  till  now 
it  approximates  500.  The  building,  which  cost  $380,000,  was  begun  in  1881 
and  finished  in  1883.  The  Exchange  occupies  a  handsomely  decorated  room 
on  the  lower  floor;  the  upper  floors  are  let  out  to  bu^dnesy  firms.  The 
exchange  room  may  be  viewed  from  a  small  gallery  accessible  by  the  .stairway 
in  the  Carondelet  Street  lobby,  or  by  the  elevator  which  will  be  found  in. 


Carondelet  Street,  Looking  South  from  CanaL 


the  same  place.  The  ceiling  of  this  ^reat  room  is  adorned  with  paintings 
by  Louis  Horfmann,  o"  incidents  in  Louisiana  history  (light  very  bad).  At 
the  fountain  in  the  roar  of  the  room  futures  are  sold.  The  time  ball  on  the 
roof  of  the  Cotton  Exchange  is  dropped  daily  at  noon,  and  is  regulated  by- 
telegraph  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

At  the  corner  of  Carondelet  and  Lafayette  Streets  stands  the  City  Hall 
Annex,  erected  in  1908.  The  row  of  buildings  on  the  opposite  (uptown) 
corner  dates  from  before  the  Civil  War,  and  were  known  as  the  Carondelet 
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Row,  when  they  were  occupied  by  wealth  and  fashion.  The  last  one  was  the 
residence  of  the  Violett  family  when  it  was  seized  by  General  Butler  and 
turned  into  a  military  office.  The  northwestern  corner  of  Carondelet  and 
Lafayette,  opposite  the  City  Hall  Annex,  is  occupied  by  the  house  which  Dr. 
Mercer  erected  about  the  year  1840  as  his  residence.  Here  he  entertained 
Henry  Clay,  during  the  latter's  visit  to  New  Orleans  in  1843. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  F.  and  A.  M..  faces  Carondelet  Street, 
between  Lafayette  and  Girod  Streets.  The  building-  was  erected  in  1853 
for  the  First  Methodst  Church,  and  was  the  home  of  this  congregation 
down  to  1905,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  by  which  it  was 
considerably  altered.  ^ 

At  731  Carondelet  is  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  formerly  known  as  the 
New  Orleans  Sanitarium.     Under  the  latter  nam.e  it  was  established  in  1886. 


The  Cotton  Exchange. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  purchased  the  plant  and  changed  the  name  in  1910. 

The  large  brown  building  of  Greek  design  on  Carondelet  Street,  between 
Julia  and  St.  Joseph,  is  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall.  This  was  originally 
known  as  Touro  Synagogue.  When  the  congregaticn  moved  to  their  new 
building  on  St.  Ci.arl-^p  Avenue,  corner  of  Milan,  in  1907,  it  was  sold  to  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  The  main  building  is  now  used  for  entertainments, 
lectures,  etc.  The  smaller  building  on  the  St.  Joseph  Street  side  is  fitted 
up  as  a  clubhouse. 

The  Temple  Sinai  stands  on  Carondelet  Street,  near  Howard  Avenue. 
This  congregation  was  founded  in  1871.  The  first  rabbi  of  the  congregation 
was  Dr.  J.  K.  Gutheim,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  learned  men  of  his 
time.     This   congregation,   like   that   of   Touro    Synagogue,    is    composed  of 
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reformed  Jews.  The  building-  ir  decorated  in  the  Byzantine  style.  Rev.  Max 
Heller  is  presiding-  rabbi. 

The  car  leaves  Carondelet  Street  at  Clio  and  follows  the  latter  street  to 
Coliseum.  The  irreg-ularly  shaped  park  along  the  edge  of  which  it  runs  for 
a  considerable  distajice  is  Coliseum  Place.  After  many  windings  the  direct 
route  is  again  struck  in  Chestnut  Street,  which  is  followed  for  upwards 
of  a  mile.  The  large  brick  church  at  the  corner  of  Felicity  and  Chestnut, 
where  the  car  turns  into  the  latter  street,  is  the  Felicity  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  The  first  church  here  was  erected  in  1850,  but  was 
burned  down  in  1S87,  the  present  edifice  replacing  it  in  the  following  year. 

The  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  for  Young  Women  is  reached 
at  Washington  Avenue.  This  is  the  female  department  of  the  Tulane  Uni- 
versity. The  college  occupies  a  w^hole  square.  The  handsome  central  build- 
ing facing  on  Washington  Avenue  was  furmerly  known  as  the  Burnside 
residence,  having  been  the  home  of  an  eccentric  millionaire  of  that  natne. 
It  was  built  originally  by  James  Robb,  a  noted  banker  of  ante-bellum  days. 
The  house  at  one  time  contained  a  celebrated  collection  of  pictures,  includ- 
ing many   from   the   gallery   of  Prince  Jerome   Bonaparte,   at  Bordentown, 


Scottish  Rite  Cathedral. 


N.  J.  These  pictures  were  sold  to  local  dealers  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Burnside.  The  H.  Scph'e  Newcomb  Memorial  Room  is  worth  a  visit,  if 
only  to  see  the  magnificent  oval  mirrors  of  old  French  design,  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  United  States.  This  room  contains  all  the  childhood 
souvenirs  of  Haryott  Sophie  Newcomb,  who  died  at  the  age  of  15,  in  1866. 
She  was  an  only  child,  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Josephine  Louise  Newcomb, 
commemorated  her  in  magnificent  gifts  to  the  college,  amounting  in  all  to 
nearly  $4,000,000.  Mrs.  Newcomb  first  donated  upward  of  $450,000  to  estab- 
lish the  college,  which  she  placed  under  the  auspices  of  Tulane  University; 
at  her  death,  in  1910,  she  left  the  rest  of  her  estate  to  constitute  an  endow- 
ment. The  grounds  contain  magnificent  live  oaks,  among  which  are  grouped 
the  Newcomb  High  School,  which  is  preparatory  to  the  college,  the  art, 
building  and  the  chapel.  The  pottery  building,  which  is  directly  opposite 
the  Camp  Street  entrance  to  the -college,  has  its  own  kiln,  and  the  manufac- 
tures are  all  of  Louisiana  clay.  In  the  art  building  is  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings and  some  quaint  curios,  including  illuminated  missals  of  the  four- 
teenth century.    A  copy  in  marble  of  Donatello's  statue  of  St.  George,  costing 
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$5,000,  is  also  preserved  here.  The  beautiful  little  chapel,  in  which  services 
are  yearly  held  in  memory  of  H.  Sophie  Newcomb,  contains  several  handsome 
stained  windows  by  Tiffany,  among'  others  one  (tehind  the  altar)  of  the 
"Resurrection  Morn,"  said  to  be  the  finest  piece  of  work  ever  sent  out  by  this- 
artist,  and  wi'ich  a(-1r)rned  the  chapel  exhibited  by  him  at  the  World's 
Exposition  in  Chicago,  in  1893.  The  Newcomb  library  is  constantly  growing,, 
and  numbers  about  10,000  volumes.  The  Callendar  collection  of  Oriental 
curios  is  in  the  high  school  building  and  is  worth  seeing. 

At  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Louisiana  Avenue  stands  the  brick  church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Council. 

The  car  follows  Louisiana  Avenue  for  a  distance  of  two  blocks,  and  then 
turns  into  Magazine  Street,  through  which  it  reaches  Audubon  Park.  Points 
of  interest  are  few  and  occur  at  considerable  distances  a^.art.  The  first 
is  the  Upper  Magazine  Market,  at  the  corner  of  Magazine  and  Napoleon 
Avenues.  The  block  between  Soniat  and  Dufossat  is  occupied  by  the  South- 
ern Universitj'-,   where  500  colored  pupils  receive   instruction  at  the  expense 


Knights  of  Columbus  Hall. 

of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This  institution  dates  from  1879,  and  owes  its 
existence  to  the  influence  of  three  colored  members  of  the  State  Legislature, 
Pinchback,  Demas  and  Alaiii.  The  present  site  was  purchased  in  1885,  and 
the  existing  buildings  were  completed  m  1887.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical Department  is  sustained  by  the  United  States  Government,  which  makes 
an  appropriation  annually  for  that  purpose. 

A  short  d'stance  further  on  rises  the  Poydras  Asylum,  in  the  middle  of 
the  block,  between  Leontine  Street  and  Peters  Avenue.  The  grounds  are 
attractively  laid  out.  The  asylum  was  founded  in  1817  by  Julien  Poydras,  a 
wealthy  New  Orleans  merchant  and  poet.  In  that  year  a  vessel  arrived  in 
port  with  the  cholera  on  board,  twenty  children  who  were  among  the 
passengers  having  been  orphaned  by  the  disease  during  the  voyage.  The 
facts  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hunter,  wife  of  Commodore 
Hunter,  U.  S.  N.,  who  in  turn  communicated  them  to  Poydras.  Mrs.  Hunter 
had  already  placed  the  orphans  in  a  rented  house,  when  Poydras  placed 
at  her  disposal   a  building  on  the   corner   of  Julia   and   St.   Charles  Street^ 
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where  the  Spofford  residence  was  subsequently  erected.  At  his  death  he 
left  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  institution  as  an  endowment.  The  present 
buildings  were  erected  in  1836  at  a  cost  of  $90,000.  At  first  the  Asylum 
was  In  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  but  in  1836  the  control  was  vested 
in  a  board  of  lady  managers,  the  members  of  which  were  of  the  Presby- 
terian faith. 

The  Coliseum  car  crosses  Audubon  Park,  having  the  entrance  to  the 
Horticultural  Hall  on  the  left,  and  that  to  the  bandstand  on  the  right.  A 
short  distance  beyond  the  pary  it  turns  into  Broadway,  by  which  it  reaches 
Maple  Street,  Carrollton  Avenue  and  Poplar  Street.  The  upper  terminus  of  the 
line  is  at  the  boundary  between  Orleans  and  Jefferson  Parishes. 


H.  Sophie  Newocmb  Memorial  College. 


VII. — CAMP    STREET,    FROM    LOUISIANA    AVENUE    TO    CALLIOPE.  ST. 
CHARLES   AVENUE   AND   ST.   CHARLES  STREET, 
FROM  CALLIOPE  TO  CANAL. 

The  Coliseum  car  which  leaves  the  upper  terminus  at  the  parish  line, 
follows  a  winding  route  for  a  considerable  distance,  amidst  pretty  residences 
and  luxuriant  gardens.  Nothing  of  special  interest  is  seen  until  Antonine 
Street  is  reached.  Here  we  pass  within  a  block  of  the  Fink  Home,  an  asylum 
for  widows,,  founded  by  John  Fink,  an  elderly  bachelor,  who  died  in  1855, 
leaving  a  considerable  estate  to  be  applied  to  this  purpose.  The  present 
site,  on  Camp  and  Antoine,  was  purchased  in-  1875,  and  the  main  building 
dates  from  that  year. 

At  Seventh  Street  we  pass  the  First  Christian  Church. 
Between    Sixth    and    Washington   Avenue    the    grounds    of    the    H.  Sophie 
Newcomb  Memorial  College  are  skirted. 

At  Camp  and  First  Streets  is  a  large  old-fashioned  brown  mansion,  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  trees.  This  is  the  home  of  the  late  Judge  Charles  E. 
Fenner.  It  was  in  this  house  that  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,,  died  in  November,  1889. 

Leaving  Camp  at  Calliope,  the  Coliseum  line  enters  St.  Charles  Avenue. 
It  passes  in  front  of  the  City  Library,  and  rounds  Lee  Circle,  allowing  an 
excellent  view  of  the  Howard  Memorial  Library,  and  of  the  Fairchild  resi- 
dence, on  the  corner  of  Lee  Circle  and  St.  Charles  Street. 
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Below  Lee  Circle  St.  Charles  Street  runs  straight  to  Canal.  At  No.  815- 
St.  Charles,  near  Julia,  is  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Building. 
This  commodious  structure  was  erected  in  1895,  partly  through  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Keller,  a  wealthy  manufacturer. 

Directly  opposite  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assocaition  is  a  house  once 
the  residence  of  Samuel  Smith,  a  noted  New  Orleans  banker.  Here  was  born 
his  daughter,  Cora,  who  married  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

The  large  brown  stuccoed  mansion  on  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  and  Julia 
is  known  as  the  Spofford  House.  It  was  erected  in  1859  by  a  Dr.  Campbell, 
and  cost  $85,000.  It  was  then  considered  the  handsomest  residence  in  the 
South.  The  first  plumbing  ever  done  in  New  Orleans  was  in  this  building. 
It  eventually  became  the  property  of  the  late  Senator  Spofford.  When 
General  Butler  was  in  New  Orleans  he  occupied  the  Spofford  mansion  for 
some  time  as  his  headquarters. 

Between  Julia  and  Girod  Streets  rises  the  St.  Charles  Street  front  of 
Washington  Artillery  Hall.  This  is  an  immense  structure,  extending  entirely 
through  the  block,  and  opening  on  Carondelet  Street.  It  was  erected  in 
1872,  as  a  place  of  exhibit  of  all  the  manufactured  articles  used  in  the 
South.  The  Washington  Artillery  acquired  it  in  1880.  The  upper  floor 
contains  an  immense  ballroom,  where  formerly  the  Rex  (Carnival)  ball 
took  place.  The  lower  floor  is  occupied  by  the  armory  and  meeting  room  of 
the  Washington  Artillery.  Among  the  guns  parked  here  Will  be  seen  two- 
brass  12-pound  mountain  howitzers,  used  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  in 
the  battle  of  September  14,  1874,  and  captured  by  the  White  League  on  the 
following  day.  There  were  also  some  valuable  relics  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil 
Wars,  among  them  a  magnificent  flag,  on  which  are  embroidered  the  names  of" 
the  sixty  battles  in  which  the  command  participated,  and  a  famous  painting  by 
Julio,  representing  the  last  meeting  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson, 
at  Chancellorsviiie.  The  catafaque  upon  which  the  remains  of  Jefferson  Davis 
were  borne  to  the  grave  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  arsenal.  The- 
Washington  Artillery  "was  originally  known  as  the  Native  American  Ar- 
tillery, and  was  organized  in  1838.  In  1841  it  attached  itself  to  the  Wash- 
ington Battalion,  and  in  1844  this  battalion  was  augmented  by  the  transfer 
from  the  Louisiana  Legion  of  three  companies,  the  Orleans  Cadets,  the 
Louisiana  Grays  and  the  Orleans  Grenadiers.  Francis  A.  Lumsden,  one  of 
the  founders  and  proprietors  of  the  Picayune,  was  the  captain  of  the  latter 
company.  The  baitaiion  becarhe  known  as  the  Washington  Regiment,  with 
General  Persifer  F.  Smith  as  the  commanding  officer.  In  1845,  when  the 
"Army  of  Occupation,"  under  General  Zachary  Taylor,  was  dispatched  to 
Texas,  General  Gains,  of  the  United  States  Army,  Department  of  the  South, 
issued  a  call  for  troops.  The  Washington  Battalion  responded  and  went 
to  Mexico,  and  took  part  in  many  important  engagements  there.  Shartly 
after  the  Mex.can  War  the  battalion  adopted  the  name  of  the  Washington 
Artillery.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  the  battalion  was  among  the  first 
to  respond.  It  was  mustered  into  service  in  Lafayette  Square,  and,  marching' 
to  the  old  Christ  Church,  in  Canal  Street,  received  a  flag,  presented  by  the 
ladies  of  New  Orleans,  costing  $1,000.  Mr.  Judah  P.  Benjamin  made  the 
presentation.  The  command  fired  the  first  gun  at  Bull  Run  and  brought 
up  the  rear  at  Appomatox.  During  the  war  it  took  part  in  sixty  battles, 
lost  139  men  killed,  and  160  others  were  wounded.  After  the  collapse 
of  the  Southern  Cause  the  survivors  returned  to  their  homes,  but  the  tie 
of  comradeship  and  the  pride  of  the  old  corps  were  too  strong  to  be  kept 
down.  As  it  was  the  reconstruction  era  and  the  Confederate  soldiers  were 
not  allowed  to  continue  their  military  organization,  the  battalion  took 
the  name  of  a  benevolent  association,  whose  object  w^as  to  care  for  the 
needy  and  to  erect  a  monument  to  its  dead.  The  handsome  monument  in- 
Metairie  Cemetery  tells  its  own  story.  Before  the  war  the  company's  ar- 
senal was  located  on  Girod  Street,  but  this  building  wa.:;  confiscated  while 
the  battalion  was  in  the  Confederate  service.  In  1875  the  Battalion  Washing- 
ton Artillery  was  reorganized  along  the  lines  to  which  it  still  adheres. 
During  the  war  with  Spain  one  battery  entered  the  United  States  service 
and  was  stationed  at  the  Barracks,  just  below  the  city. 

The  commercial  college  at  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  and  Lafayette 
Streets   stands   on   the  site   of  the   building   erected   in   1833   by  Cornelius 
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Paulding-,  the  upper  floor  of  which  was  long  a  meeting-  place  of  the  Baptists 
of  the  city.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  city,  and  was,  for 
many  years,  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police  of  New  Orleans. 

The  City  Hall  is  the  building  in  the  classic  style  on  the  opposite  corner 
of  Lafayette  Street.  It  was  erected  in  1850,  in  accordance  with  the  designs 
of  James  Gallier.  Gallier,  in  preparing  the  plans,  took  as  his  model  the 
Parthenon  of  Athens.  The  building  is  of  marble,  and  the  fine  Ionic  portico 
is  very  imposing.  The  pediment  is  ornamented  with  a  bas-relief  of  justice, 
surrounded  by  symbolic  figures  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  main 
entrance  is  on  St.  Charles  Street,  but  there  is  another  on  Lafayette  Street, 
and  the  building  is  also  accessible  from  the  City  Hall  Annex,  with  which 
it  is  in  communication  by  means  of  a  covered  bridge.  The  interor  presents 
much  of  interest.  A  loft^'  corridor,  paevd  with  marble  tiles,  extends  the 
entire  length  of  the  building.  On  the  left  as  we  enter  is  the  Mayor's  office 
and  "parlor,"  the  latter  hung  with  large  paintings  of  Washington,  Jackson, 
and  some  of  the  former  mayors  of  New  Orleans.  Beyond  the  staircase,  on 
the  right,  is  the  meeting  room  of  the  City  Council.  In  this  apartment  the 
remains  of  Jefferson  Davis  were  laid  in  state  previous  to  its  interment  in 
Metairie  Cemetery. 

Many  stirring  events  have  transpired  in  and  around  the  hall.  In  1861 
the  Confederate  regiments  departing  for  the  war  received  their  colors  in 
front  of  this  building.  From  the  steps  they  heard  the  soul-stirring  addresses, 
notably  those  of  Dr.  Palmer  snd  Father  Hubert,  distinguished  New  Orleans 
clergymen,  who  followed  to  the  front  as  army  chaplains.  In  1862  Captain 
Bailey  came  hither  at  the  command  of  Admiral  Farargut  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  city  to  the  Federal  forces.  An  angry  crowd  assembled 
about  the  building  while  Bailey  was  within,  and  it  was  only  by  barricading 
the  doors  with  furniture  that  it  was  kept  out  and  the  gallant  sailor  saved 
from  its  fury.  He  made  his  escape  unobserved  by  a  rear  door.  During 
Carnival  a  spacious  platform  is  built  over  the  steps  of  the  hall,  on  which 
hundreds  sit  to  witness  the  parades.  The  Mayor  receives  the  King  of  the 
Carnival  here,  and  delivers  to  him  the  keys  of  the  city  on  a  velvet 
cushion,  and  in  return  receives  from  the  merry  monarch  a  decoration  and 
the  title  of  Duke  of  the  Realm.  Admission  to  the  platform  is  by  card,  pro- 
cured on  application  to  the  Mayor  or  other  members  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. 

The  car  passes  directly  in  front  of  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Frank  T.  Howard, 
which  adjoins  the  City  Hall. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  the  Orpheum  Theatre,  on  St.  Charles, 
between  Poydras  and  Commercial  Place.  The  Orpheum  was  built  in  1899 
and  cost  $150,000.  On  the  spot  where  the  Orpheum  now  stands,  James  H. 
Caldwell  built  the  celebrated  St.  Charles  Theater,  in  1835.  It  had  a  seating 
capacity  of  4,000,  and  cost  $250,000.  After  a  brilliant  history,  this  great 
structure  was  burned  in  1842.  A  second  similar  structure  succeeded,  and  for 
years  enjoyed  in  the  theatrical  history  of  New  Orleans  a  position  of  im- 
portance even  greater  than  that  won  by  its  predecessor.  The  St.  Charles 
was  burned  in  1899. 

At  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  and  PerdiJo  Streets  is  the  Masonic  Temple. 
On  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  pinnacles  perches  a  bronze  statue  of  Jacques 
de  Molay,  a  hero  of  the  order. 

The  office  of  the  United  P  ruit  Company,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  and 
Union  Streets,  is  interesting  because  it  was  in  this  building  that  the 
Louisiana  State  Lottery  Company  had  its  headquarters.  The  extinction  of 
the  company  was  effected  in  1892,  after  an  eventful  campaign,  in  which  the 
renewal  of  its  charter  was  the  chief  issue  between  contending  political 
factions. 

The  block  on  St.  Charles,  between  Gravier  and  Common,  is  covered  by 
the  immense,  dark-red  facade  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  This  spot  has  never 
been  occupied  save  by  a  hotel.  The  first  structure  of  the  kind  to  stand 
upon  the  site  was  erected  between  1835  and  1838,  through  the  enterprise 
of  James  H.  Caldwell,  and  was  known  as  the  City  Exchange.  The  ground 
cost  $100,000  and  the  building  represented  an  outlay  of  $500,000  additional. 
The  hotel  contained  350  bedrooms.  In  the  center  of  the  building  was  a 
marble-paved  octagonal  rotunda,   surmounted  by  a  dome  185  feet  high.  At 
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the  time  it  was  built  this  was  regarded  as  the  finest  building  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  City  Exchange  was  burned 
in  1851,  in  the  great  fire  of  that  year,  in  which  many  other  costly  buildings 
were  consumed.  Within  two  days  the  directors  of  the  hotel  met  and 
determined  upon  rebuilding.  Within  twelve  months  the  second  hotel  was 
completed.  To  this  they  gave  the  name  of  St.  Charles.  It  was  constructed 
on  almost  precisely  the  same  lines  as  the  City  Exchange,  save  for  the 
towering  dome,  which  was  omitted  altogether  in  the  new  design.  This 
building  was  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events  in  the  decade  between  1851  and 
1861.  In  its  parlors  Jefferson  Davis  and  a  number  of  Southern  leaders  met  on 
their  way  to  the  Charleston  Convention  of  1860,  and  decided  on  the  course  they 
would  pursue.  The  building  had  been  leased  to  Messrs.  Hildreth  and  Hall. 
In  1862  the  course  of  Mr.  Hildreth  in  refusing  to  give  General  Butler  accom- 
modations in  the  hotel  came  near  resulting  in  a  serious  street  disturbance. 
Hildreth  was  by  birth  a  Northern  man  and  a  relative  of  General  Butler's 
wife.  But  he  was  intensely  Southern  in  his  sympathies,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Confederate  Guards.     When  Butler  reached  the  city  on  May 


St.  Charles  Street,  Looking  North  from  Gravier. 

2  he  sent  messengers  to  the  hotel  to  ask  for  rooms  for  himself  and  staff. 
Mr.  Hildreth  declined  to  adm  t  him,  declaring  that  the  hotel  was  closed. 
Butler  demanded  the  keys,  which  were  refused  him.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  angry  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  neighboring  thoroughfares,  hooting 
the  general  and  threatening  him  with  personal  violence.  The  cro^d  inter- 
fered with  the  officers  who  were  trying  to  force  their  way  into  the  hotel, 
but  were  finally  dispersed-  Butler  took  refuge  in  the  barroom  and  there 
held  a  conference  with  Mayor  Monroe  and  the  City  Council.  These  gentle- 
men agreed  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  maintain  the  peace.  Butler  finally 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  hotel  and  opened  it  to  his  officers. 
A  few  days  later  he  moved  to  the  Tw'gs  residence,  and  the  lessees  again 
obtained  possession  of  their  property.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war  it 
was  kept  open.  In  1865  many  of  the  impoverished  Confederates  were  enter- 
tained here  free  of  charge.  The  books  showed  that  bills  contracted  by  them 
to  the  amount  of  $30,000  had  never  been  sent  out  for  collection.  The  historic 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  April   28,   1894.     From   the  ruins  sprang  up 
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the  new  St.  Charles  Hotel.  The  most  important  events  in  its  history  were 
the  entertaining  of  President  and  Mrs.  McKinley  and  the  Cabinet  suite  during- 
their  visit  to  New  Orleans  prior  to  the  President's  assassination  at  Buffalo, 
and  the  vsit  of  President  Roosevelt,  October  26,  1905. 

VIII. — HENRY   CLAY  AA^ENUE   CAR  LINE.     GIROD   STREET  CEMETERY. 

The  Henry  Clay  Street  car,  after  leaving  Canal  Street,  runs  up  Carondelet 
■Street  to  Louisiana  Avenue,  and  then  ascends  Camp  Street  to  Henry  Clay 
Avenue,  where  its  terminal  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Magazine.  For  a 
•description  of  the  f.rst  portion  of  the  route,  see  "'Carondelet  Street.''  Above 
Louisiana  Avenue  this  line  traverses  a  region  of  small  residences.  The  only 
point  of  interest  is  the  Fink  Home,  descrbed  above. 

The  Girod  Street  Cemetery  is  located  at  the  corner  of  South  Liberty  and 
Cypress  Streets.  The  South  Rampart  Street  car  crosses  Girod  Street  within 
three  blocks  of  the  cemetery.  Protestants  who  died  in  New  Orleans  were 
a,t  first  interred  in  a  bit  of  uncohsecrated  ground  behind  St.  Louis  Cemetery 
No.  1.  During  the  administration  of  Nicholas  Girod,  himself  a  Protestant, 
a  cemetery  for  their  use  was  laid  out,  and  it  was  naturally  given  the 
jnayor's  name.  The  Gircd  Cemetery  was  the  first  Protestant  burying  ground 
in  the  city,  and  down  to  about  the  year  1853  was  high  in  fashion.  After 
the  opening  of  the  Metairie  Cemetery  it  fell  into  decay,  although  some  of 
the  oldest  Protestant  families  have  their  family  tombs  here  still.  Mayor 
'Girod  was  buried  in  this  cemetery.  Dr.  Leacock,  for  thirty  years  pastor  of 
the  old  Christ  Church,  on  Canal  Street;  Glendy  Burke,  noted  merchant  and 
phialnthropist*;  Colonel  S.  W.  Bliss,  son-in-law  of  President  Zachary  Taylor; 
Sylvester  Larned,  the  first  Presbyterian  preacher  who  located  in  this  city; 
Mrs.  Placide,  a  famous  actress,  and  many  others  of  note  are  also  interred 
within  these  limits.  Mrs.  Placide's  tomb  has  an  inscription  on  it  composed 
by  J.  H.  Caldwell,  which  in  its  time  was  regarded  as  a  remarkable  literary 
production. 


PART  V. 


The  Port»    Annunciation  Square  and  the  Cotton  Press 
District.  Algiers, 


I.— THE  PORT. 

The  port  of  New  Orleans  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  length.  From  the 
foot  of  Napoleon  Avenue  to  the  foot  of  Press  Street  extends  an  almost  con- 
tinuous line  of  -wharves  and  steel  sheds.  The  great  depth  of  the  Mississippi 
enables  ships  to  lie  alongside  the  river  bank,  and  load  or  discharge  cargo 
through  all  hatches  at  once.  The  extension  and  maintenance  of  the  wharves 
Is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dock  Commission.  The  improvement  of  the  river 
itself  is  under   the  supervision  of  the  United  States  engineers.'    The  levee, 


Steamboat  Landing  at  the  Foot  of  Canal  Street. 


however,  is  cared  for  by  the  Orleans  Parish  Levee  Board.  The  Public 
Belt  Railroad,  which  traverses  the  greater  portion  of  the  harbor  front,  is 
under  the  control  of  still  another  commission.  The  working  of  this  somewhat 
complicated  system  has  been  commended  by  competent  observers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  These  improvements  are  confined  to  the  city  side  of  the 
river  ;the  opposite  side,  another  stretch  of  fifteen  miles,  has  not  yet  been 
improved  in  this  way. 

To  see  the  port  the  visitor  is  recommended  to  use  one  of  the  harbor 
excursion  steamers  which  run  from  the  foot  of  Canal  Street.     The  Levee 
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and  Barracks  street  car  line  runs  down  North  Peters  Street  as  far  as  Lafay- 
ette Avenue,  and  gives  a  tolerable  opportunity  to  see  the  river  front. 

Above  Canal  Street,  the  Tchoupitoulas  Street  car  runs  through  a  closely- 
built-up  district,  and  does  not  reach  the  river  front  till  it  turns  west  at  the 
foot  of  St.  Mary  Street.    Our  description  first  follows  the  line  of  this  car. 

The  steamboat  landing  is  near  the  foot  of  Canal  Street.  Here  the  river 
packets  from  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  Cairo  and  St.  Louis,  as  well  as  the  little 
"stern- wheelers."  which  run  up  Red  River  to  Bayou  Atchafalaya,  and  along 
the  lower  Mississippi  River,  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  year  loadjing  or 
discharging  cargo.  Saturday  afternoon  is  the  time  favored  by  the  larger 
boats  for  departure.  The  loading  of  one  of  these  vessels  by  the  negro 
"roustabouts"  is  a  picturesque  operation. 

The  great  coffee  sheds  at  Julia  Street  are  worth  seeing.  In  the  immense 
steel  warehouse  here  may  be  stored  80,000  bags  of  coffee.  Deliveries  to 
drays  may  be  made  on  three  sides  of  the  shed  at  once,  and  by  means  of  a 
roadway  through  the  center. 

At  the  foot  of  Gaiennie  and  Thalia  Streets  are  the  fruit  landings.  At 
either  portion  almost  any  day  may  be  found  vessels  discharging  great 
cargoes  of  tropical  fruits,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  mangoes,  pineapples, 
cocoanuts,  etc.  These  are  brought  from  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  A  large  quantity  of  this  fruit,  especially  the  ripest  of  it, 
stops  in  New  Orleans,  where  it  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  market,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  it  is  loaded  into  cars,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of 
the  ship,  is  flying  northward  towards  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St. 
Lous  and  other  cities. 

About  a  mile  further  on,  at  Louisiana  Avenue,  we  pass  behind  the 
Stuyvesant  Docks,  an  immense  establishment  belonging  to  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  These  docks  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1905,  but  were  imme- 
diately re-erected  on  a  still  larger  scale,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $3,000,000.  One 
of  the  elevators  here  has  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels  of  grain;  the  other, 
of  1,500,000  bushels.  Either  of  them  can  unload  250  cars  per  day,  and  deliver 
through  a  remarkable  system  of  conveyors  to  four  steamships  at  once.  The 
docks  cover  about  2,000  feet  of  river  frontage. 

Below  Canal  Street,  the  first  point  to  which  attention  need  be  given 
is  the  sugar  sheds,  between  Iberville  and  "St.  Louis  Streets.  Block  after 
■block  along  about  midwinter  is  packed  and  crowded  with  barrels  and  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  and  molasses.  Large  as  the  area  is,  it  scarcely  affords  room 
for  the  product  that  seeks  the  greatest  sugar  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  barrels  overflow  the  sheds,  crowd  all  the  warehouses  in  the  vicinity, 
.block  the  sidewalks,  and  overrun  the  Levee. 

The  traffic  in  sugar  is  largely  handled  from  the  Sugar  Exchange,  which 
stands  at  the  corner  of  North  Front  and  Bienville  Streets.  Upon  the  walls 
hang  the  portraits  of  Etienne  de  Bore,  the  first  great  sugar  planter  of  Lou- 
isiaTia;  Don  Antonio  Mendes,  who  first  granulated  sugar  from  cane  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Bernard,  and  Jean  Joseph  Coiron,  who,  in  1S18,  put  up  on  his 
plantation  in  Terre-aux-Boeufs  the  first  steam  engine  ever  used  to  grind 
sugar,  and  in  1820  introduced  from  Georgia  the  red-ribbon  cane  in  place  of 
the  Creole  variety.  The  Exchange  has  about  211  members.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Exchange  are  several  great  refineries,  where  the  crude  products  of 
the  sugar  houses  on  the  plantations  are  changed  into  the  beautiful  white 
sugar  that  is  seen  on  the  breakfast  table  the  world  over. 

The  picturesque  "Picayune  Tier,"  or  lugger  landing,  is  situated  immedi- 
ately below  the  French  Market. 

The  Rock  Island-Frisco  terminals  at  Chalmette  define  the  limits  of  the 
port  in  that  direction.  Here  over  two  million  dollars  has  been  expended. 
The  improvements  include  two  elevators,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Audubon  Park,  is  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad  terminal  of  Westwego,  with  two  immense  grain 
elevators  and  other  facilities. 

Below  Algiers  is  the  new.United  States  Naval  Station,  with  its  mammoth 
floating  dry  dock,  the  second  largest  dock  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  This 
immense  structure  is  capable  of  raising  high  and  dry  a  vessel  of  18,000 
tons  displacement.  It  is  over  500  feet  long,  and  its  inside  measurement, 
between  the  side  walls,   is  100  feet.     While  the  great  dock  was  designed 
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primarily  to  care  for  the  ships  of  the  Navy,  it  is  available  for  docking 
merchant  ships  of  a  greater  size  than  the  local  private  docks  can  accommo- 
date. By  permission  of  the  Navy  Department,  a  number  of  merchant  ves- 
sels have  already  been  docked.  The  British  Government  has  recently  built 
a  dock  for  the  Naval  Station  at  Bermuda,  which  is  slightly  larger  than  the 
dock  here,  but  it  has  not  as  great  lifting  capacity.  The  Naval  Station  is 
not  yet  complete,  but  work  is  in  progress  there  on  a  most  extensive  scale, 
and  millions  of  dollars  will  have  been  expended  when  the  establishment 
is  pronounced  finished.  Already  large  machine  shops  have  been  erected, 
administration  buildings,  barracks,  and  residences  for  the  officers  in  charge 
have  been  completed,  and  additional  edifices  are  in  process  of  construction. 
A  visit  to  the  Naval  Station  will  be  found  of  great  interest.  The  place  is 
somewhat  difficult  of  access.  Arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  officers 
in  charge  for  a  launch,  or  sturdy  travelers  can  walk  the  mile  or  mile  and 
a  half  from  Alg-iers  to  the  entrance. 

The  cotton  presses  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Annunciation  Square,  and 
may  be  reached  by  the  Annunciation  Street  car  line.  Here,  in  the  season, 
thousands  of  bales  of  the  fleecy  staple  are  pressed  and  stored.    Long  rows 


Dry  Dock,  United  States  Naval  Station. 

of  bales  may  be  seen  banked  along  the  sidewalk.  The  dull  rumble  of  the 
presses  is  constantly  heard.  Admission  can  be  easily  secured  to  any  of 
these  establishments.  The  visitor  who  goes  to  Annunciation  Square  should 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  see  the  Stanley  Home.  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
the  famous  English  explorer,  was  reared  in  this  city.  On  the  corner  of  An- 
nunciation Square  and  Orange  Street  may  be  seen  the  old  Stanley  Home. 
Mr.  Stanley  was  a  cotton  merchant  of  a  charitable  disposition.  He  adopted 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  who  was  a  destitute  orphan.  Stanley's  name  was  assumed 
in  lieu  of  the  boy's  own,  which  was  originally  John  Rowlands. 

n. — ALGIERS. 

Algiers  was  known  in  early  Creole  days  as  the  "Plantations  of  the  King." 
This  was  the  name  given  by  Bienville.  In  his  time  swarms  of  negro  slaves 
alone  inhabited  it.  The  Creoles,  indulging  their  propensity  for  giving  nick- 
names, saw  a  certan,  resemblance  between  this  section  of  the  city  and  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  and  rechristened  the  "King's  Plantations"  "Algiers," 
and  the  name  clings  to  this  day.  It  is  now  the  Fifth  District  of  New  Orleans, 
and  has  a  large  population  of  thrifty  white  people. 
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Excursions.    Hunting  and  Fishing. 


I. — SPANISH  FORT.  MILNEBURG. 

Spanish  Fort  is  a  village  once  surrounded  wUh  gardens,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bayou  St.  John.  The  fort  was  erected  by  the  Spaniards 
during  the  days  of  the  Spanish  domination  in  Louisiana,  and  was  called 
by  them  "Fort  St.  John."  It  was  armed  and  garrisoned  as  long  as  the 
Spaniards  ruled  in  Louisiana.  The  fortifications,  built  of  small  bricks,  are 
fairly  well  preserved.  Behind  the  fort  are  four  cypress  trees.  Tradition 
says  these  trees  mark  the  grave  of  a  young  Spanish  officer  who  was  killed 
in  a  duel  on  this  spot.  It  was  at  this  fort  that  General  Jackson  first  landed, 
when  he  hastened  from  Tennessee,  in  1814,  to  take  command  in  New 
Orleans.     General  Jackson  came  across  Lake  Pontchartrain  in   a  schooner. 


Spanish  Fort. 

and,  riding  from  the  fort  to  Bayou  Bridge,  rested  there  before  making  his 
entry  into  the  city  the  following  day.  During  the  Civil  War  the  fort  was 
again  garrisoned;  and  the  old  guns  still  to  be  seen  there,  some  of  which  date 
from  colonial  times,  were  mounted  and  used  in  two  or  three  encounters  with 
the  Federal  forces.  Spanish  Fort  is  most  easily  reached  by  carriage  or 
automobile  over  the  excellent  road  which  follows  Bayou  St.  John  from 
Esplanade  Street  to  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

Old  Lake,  or  Milneburg,  is  reached  by  the  Pontchartrain  Railroad,  which 
starts  at  the  depot,  corner  of  Elysian  Fields  and  Ghartres  Streets.  Milneburg- 
was  one  the  most  fashionable  of  the  lake  resorts.  Adah  Isaacs  Menken, 
actress  and  poet,  was  born  here,  June  15,  1835,  Milneburg  is  named  in  honor 
of  Alexander  Milne,  a  philanthropic  citizen  of  New  Orleans  in  the  old  days. 
It  became  noted  for  its  splendid  caterers,  the  most  famous  of  whom,  nanled 
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Boudro,  managed  the  celebrated  restaurant  in  which  a  banquet  was  given 
to  Thackeray  when  he  was  in  New  Orleans.  Thackeray  made  allusion  to  it 
in  one  of  his  books,  paying  at  the  same  time  a  famous  tribute  to  New  Orleans 
cookery.  The  restaurant  remains,  but  the  old  caterer  is  dead.  Boudro  was 
engaged  by  Mme.  de  Pontalba  to  act  as  chef  in  the  household  which  she 
organized  for  Jenny  Lind,  during  the  diva's  brief  sojourn  in  New  Orleans, 
when  she  was  Mme.  de  Pontalba's  guest.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  the 
restaurants  at  Milneburg  afford  excellent  fish. 

II. — SHORT  OUT-OF-TOWN  JOURNEYS. 

Some  very  enjoyable  excursions  may  be  made  down  the  Mississippi  to  the 
jetties  and  around  the  coast  to  Grand  Isle;  over  Lake  Pontchartrain  to 
Mandeville,  Chinchuba,  Covington  and  Abita  Springs;  along  the  Mississippi 
coast  to  Bay  St.  Louis,  Pass  Christian  and  Biloxi;  to  Lake  Borgne  over  the 
Shell  Beach  Railroad;  to  the  pine  hills  of  Magnolia  and  Chatawa  in  Mississippi, 
on  the  Illnois  Central;  over  the  Mississippi  Valley  Ralroad,  to  the  State 
Capital,  Baton  Rouge;  by  boat  to  Bayou  Sara,  to  Vicksburg  or  to  Natchez. 
The  picturesque  Teche  country,  in  which  dwell  the  quaint  Acadians,  is  dis- 
tant from  New  Orleans  less  than  half  a  day's  journey  by  rail. 

Mandeville,  the  nearest  of  the  lake  coast  resorts,  and  interesting  as  the 
birthplace  of  Audubon,  the  great  naturalist,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
of  Southern  watering  places.  It  was  the  most  fashionable  resort  of  old 
New  Orleans.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  "pine  woods  district,"  and  nearby 
is  the  village  of  Chinchuba,  noted  for  its  medicinal  springs.  It  may  be  reached 
daily  by  the  East  Louisiana  Railroad  or  by  boat  from  Milneburg. 

Covington  and  Abita  Springs  both  lie  in  the  great  'pine  woods"  belt, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Bogue  Falia  River,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  beautiful  streams  in  the  United  States.  Abita  Springs  derives  its  name 
from  an  old  Indian  legend,  and  signifies  the  "Startled  Fawn."  The  waters 
are  medicinal.  Covington  is  a  noted  health  resort.  It  may  be  reached  by 
the  East  Louisiana  Road  or  by  the  steamer  Camelia,  which  runs  from  Milne- 
burg to  Mandeville,  thence  turns  into  the  Tchefuncta  River  as  far  as  Old 
Landing. 

Magnolia  and  Chatawa,  the  latter  one  of  the  prettiest  hill  towns  of 
Mississippi,  lie  on  the  banks  of  the  Tangipahoa. 

There  are  several  boats  going  tri-weekly  to  the  jetties,  but  the  schedules 
are  subject  to  frequent  change,  and  prospective  excursionists  should  inquire 
as  to  starting  points,  etc.,  either  at  their  hotels  or  at  some  railroad  office. 

The  up-river  excursion  to  Bayou  Sara  affords  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  very  best  part  of  the  Mississippi  River,  its  orange  groves  and  cane 
fields,  and  plantations  with  negro  cabins  sprawling  in  the  sunshine.  The 
old  town  of  Plaquemine,  the  beautiful  college  at  Convent,  in  St.  James 
Parish  ,the  imposing  State  Capitol  at  Baton  Rouge,  set  on  terraced  hills, 
and  altogether  charming,  are  worthy  of  the  two  days,  or  perhaps  less,  that 
it  takes  to  make  the  trip. 

Another  delightful  river  trip  is  up  the  Bayou  Teche  to  New  Iberia  and 
the  Old  Town  of  St.  Martinville.  Some  of  the  finest  sugar  plantations  in  the 
state  are  to  be  seen  along  this  route.  The  towns  are  also  directly  reached  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  New  Iberia  lies  on  the  dreamy  and  beautiful 
bayou,  in  the  heart  of  the  Land  of  Evangeline. 

From  New  Iberia  to  the  Salt  Mine,  on  Avery  Island,  is  only  a  short 
distance.  A  railroad  carries  the  tourist  to  the  mine.  It  is  situated  on 
Petit  Anse  Island,  and  the  salt  is  found  between  eleven  and  thirty  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  miners  have  worked  over  sixty-five  feet 
into  the  solid  salt,  which  shows  itself  on  a  level  with  tide  water.  The 
salt  is  supposed  to  extend  hundreds  of  miles  under  the  bed  of  the  gulf,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  superior  to  any  other  salt  sold,  in  the  Southern  mar- 
kets. New  Iberia  is  the  heart  of  the  duck  and  snipe  hunting  country,  and  of 
the  fishing  grounds.  The  great  comedian,  Joseph  Jefferson,  had  a  summer- 
home  not  far  from  New  Iberia,  where  he  entertained  ex-President  Grover 
Cleveland  on  one  occasion. 

The  trip  down  Bayou  Lafourche  can  be  made  at  a  small  cost  in  about 
twenty-four  hours  frorn  New  Iberia  by  taking  a  boat  to   Thibodaux,  and 
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thence  back  to  New  Orleans  by  rail.  Bayou  Lafourche  is  scarcely  less  lovely 
than  Bayou  Teche. 

Grand  Isle  is  a  famous  Creole  summer  resort,  and  is  noted  for  its  fine 
surf  bathing-.  The  Cheniere  Caminada,  the  scene  of  a  terrible  disaster, 
caused  by  storm  and  tidal  waves  in  1893,  in  which  over  2,000  lives  were  lost, 
is  not  far  from  Grand  Isle.  Last  Island,  the  scene  of  a  similar  disaster 
some  sixty  years  ago,  is  also  near  by.  The  Last  Island  storm  was  made 
the  theme  of  a  story,  "Chita,"  by  Lafcadio  Heam.  This  work  was  written 
at  Grand  Isle. 

Studding  the  beautiful  stretch  of  Gulf  coast  that  spans  the  distance 
from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile  lie  pretty  villages,  whose  many  attractions 
in  the  way  of  fishing,  boating  and  bathing  have  made  them  favorite  resorts 
among  New  Orleans  people  for  over  half  a  century.  Not  only  do  the  wealthy 
of  the  city  have  their  summer  residences  along  this  pleasant  ocast,  but  even 
the  poorest  seek  to  spend  a  day  or  two,  at  least,  during  the  summer  season, 
at  some  of  the  gulf  resorts.  From  May  to  September,  especially,  these  towns 
are  overflowing  with  people  from  New  Orleans;  they  are  the  scene  of  constant 
g-ayety.  There  are  yacht  races  and  regattas,  and  fishing  and  hunting,  and 
boating  parties,  the  yacht  races  held  at  Bay  St.  Louis,  Pass  Christian  and 
Biloxi  exciting  general  interest.  The  salt  bathing  is  delightful,  the  drives 
along  the  beach  of  surpassing  beauty.  In  front  one  sees  the  ever-changing 
g-lory  of  the  white-crested  sea;  in  the  rear,  the  magnificent  belts  of  pine 
lands. 

The  salubrious  climate  and  balmy  winters  of  these  resorts  have  of  late 
years  attracted  many  Northern  visitors  and  invalids,  who  spend  the  winter 
there.  They  are  finding  out  that  New  Orleans  itself  not  only  offers  peculiar 
advantages  and  inducements,  both  as  a  winter  and  summer  resort,  but  at 
our  very  doors  are  the  health-giving  land  of  the  pine,  and  white  beaches 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  famous  hunting  grounds  and  bits  of  virgin  forests, 
whose  beauty  and  picturesqueness  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  section  of 
the  Continent. 

The  run  to  Mobile  is  made  in  four  hours  and  the  ride  will  prove  four 
hours  of  uninterrupted  pleasure,  swiftly  passing  "Trembling  Prairie,"  Chef 
Menteur,  Rigolets,  English  Lookout,  Gulf  View,  Waveland,  once  the  home  of 
the  Southern  poet,  "Pearl  Rivers";  Bay  St.  Louis,  Pass  Christian,  Gulf  port, 
Mississippi  City,  Biloxi,  Ocean  Springs,  Scranton  and  Pascagoula.  Beauvoir, 
the  old  home  of  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederacy,  is  a  little 
over  four  miles'  drive  from  Mississippi  City.  Carriages  may  be  taken  to 
this  historic  place  of  interest  at  Mississippi  City.  Mr.  Davis  and  family  lived 
at  Beauvoir  during-  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  died  in  New  Orleans.  The 
old  mansion  has  been  purchased  by  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  of  Mis- 
sissippi as  a  home  for  aged  Confederate  veterans. 

II.— HUNTING  AND  FISHING  NEAR  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Sportsmen  from  the  North  who  come  to  New  Orleans  should  not  go  away 
without  taking  an  opportunity  to  hunt  over  the  wonderfully  varied  hunting 
grounds  in  the  vicinity.  Within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  the  heart  of  the  city 
deer  roam  their  native  woods;  quail  can  be  found  only  a  little  further  away; 
while,  within  a  radus  of  twenty-five  miles,  every  variety  of  land  and  water 
game  known  to  the  semi-tropics  is  found  and  killed,  and  brought  back  as 
evidence,  too,  of  the  huntsman's  prowess. 

Deer  hunters  may  leave  the  city  on  a  morning  train  and  return  that 
night  with  two,  three  or  four  deer,  which  have  cost  an  outlay  of  about  $2 
each.     The  season  includes  four  months. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  river  Lake  Pontchartrain  laps  the  edge  of  a 
dense  swamp,  which  narrows  down  to  the  eastward  into  twenty-five  miles 
of  unbroken  marsh  land,  often  designated  as  the  "trembling  prairies."  In 
this  prairie  wild  duck  and  geese  find  their  feeding  grounds.  They  come  south 
with  the  first  sign  of  cold  in  October  and  remain  until  the  middle  of 
March.  The  blue-winged  teal  and  the  wood  ducks  arrive  earlier,  and  leave 
for  the  Mexican  coast  during  the  coldest  of  the  winter  months,  returning 
toward  the  end  of  February  and  staying  here  as  late  as  May.  During  the 
winter  months  ducks  furnish  the  chief  sport  of  the  local  marksmen.  Across 
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Lake  Pontchartrain  are  high  lands,  clothed  with  thick  bay  and  gum  woods, 
in  which  excellent  quail,  turkey  and  squirrel  shooting  is  found.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi,  about  five  miles  back  from  the  levee,  there  are 
miles  of  cypress  swamps  which  are  populated  by  the  cotton-tail  deer. 

The  farthest  east  of  the  shooting  grounds  of  Louisiana  is  called  English 
Lookout.  In  1815  Jackson  stationed  some  soldiers  here  to  give  notice  if 
the  British  Army  approached  from  that  direction;  hence  the  name.  Pearl 
River,  the  eastward  boundary  of  the  state,  flows  past  the  Lookout  on  its 
way  to  the  sea.  In  this  river  during  the  summer  months  the  fishermen 
land  bull  redfish,  speckled  trout,  sheepshead  and  jackfish.  The  jackfish 
rarely  exceeds  forty  pounds  in  weight.  These  forty  pounds  are  sufficient 
to  furnish  two  hours'  hard  work  to  tlie  most  skilled  angler,  so  valiant  and 
determined  is  the  struggle  this  fish  puts  up  to  avoid  capture.  In  the 
bayous  and  lagoons  up  Pearl  River  the  anglers  find  half  a  dozen  varieties 
of  perch  and  the  black  bass,  which  is  the  best  of  all  Southern  fresh  water 
fish.  In  order  to  have  a  day's  sport  at  Lookout  it  will  be  necessary  for 
a  stranger  to  secure  a  card  to  one  of  its  many  private  clubs,  for  there  are 
no  public  fishing  camps  at  this  point.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  and  late 
winter  plenty  of  snipe  are  in  the  eastward  prairies  on  a  neck  of  land  which 
reaches  out  into  the  sea  and  ends  at  St.  Joe  Lighthouse. 

At  the  Rigolets,  just  five  miles  to  the  westward,  the  natural  conditions 
are  magnificent  for  both  hunting  and  fishing  Just  to  the  west  of  the 
Rigolets  is  a  vast  stretch  of  territory  known  to  hunters  as  the  "Seven 
Ponds."  It  extends  to  the  railroad  tracks  and  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
open  sea.  A  few  years  ago  the  entire  area  was  purchased  by  private  par- 
ties, and  is  now  a  preserve.  No  hunter  not  connected  with  the  camp  is 
allowed  to  shoot  in  it  without  having  first  secured  permission;  but  strangers, 
properly  introduced,  have  no  trouble  in  securing  access  to  the  grounds.  If 
the  hunter  cares  only  for  snipe  shooting  this  permit  would  not  be  necessary, 
for  there  are  miles  of  open  country  where  the  snipe  feed.  It  is  only  the 
choicest  of  ponds  which  come  under  the  protection  of  the  preserves. 

Lake  Catherine,  the  best  duck  hunting  ground  in  this  section,  is  only 
three  miles  away  from  the  Rigolets,  and  there  hunters  can  be  accommodated 
with  excellent  quarters,  boats,  decoys  and  guides.  As  the  season  advances, 
though  there  are  thousands  of  birds,  they  become  very  wise,  and  it  requires 
extreme  skill  on  the  part  of  the  sportsman  to  approach  them,  tnough  af 
recent  years  many  successful  catches  have  been  made,  by  both  local  and 
visiting  fishermen;  but,  of  course,  to  find  the  proper  grounds  one  will  need 
a  guide. 

On  the  eastward  bank  of  the  river  at  a  point  called  St.  Sophie,  teal  duck 
shooting  is  magnificent. 

St.  Tammany  Parish. — To  the  north  of  the  city,  across  the  big  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  and  on  the  line  of  three  railroads,  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  hunting  can  be  found.  At  the  present,  the  easiest  of  these  localities  to  reach 
is  St.  Tammany  Parish,  on  the  Mne  of  the  East  Louisiana  Road.  St.  Tam- 
many, although  close  to  the  city,  is  high,  and  in  places  a  rolling  country. 
Here  are  found  quail  in  big  covies;  turkeys  frequent  the  bottom  lands 
along  Pearl  River,  and  the  Bogue  Falia,  Bogue  Chitto  and  Amite  Rivers. 
East  and  West  Pearl  Rivers  inclose  what  is  called  Honey  Island.  This  densely 
overgrown  streach  of  land  is  filled  with  big  and  small  game.  If  the  hunter 
desires  to  penetrate  the  dense  undergrowth  of  Honey  Island  for  deer,  tur- 
key and  bears,  the  seryices  of  a  guide  will  be  absolutely  necessary.  Guides 
may  be  secured  at  Pearl  River  Station.  The  jungles  of  the  island  made  it 
famous  in  past  years  as  the  home  of  the  fugitive  criminal.  It  was  to  this 
island  that  Bunch,  the  train  robber,  who  terrorized  the  South  for  years, 
went  for  safety  after  each  hold-up.  The  stranger  who  goes  hunting  in  St. 
Tammany  should  travel  on  the  East  Louisiana  to  Abita  Springs,  there  secure 
the  services  of  a  guide  and  strike  out  into  the  country.  Quail  are  fairly 
plentiful,  and  a  good  shot  ought  to  bag  fifteen  in  a  day.  All  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  as  far  down  as  Pearl  River,  where  the  junction  with' 
the  Queen  and  Crescent  line  is  made,  quail  are  very  thick.  A  few  years  of 
good  protection  has  allowed  the  covies  to  multiply  until  the,  country  is 
fairly  filled  with  birds.  In  the  gum  swamps  the  gray  squirrels  frolic  on 
every  tree,  and  to  the  eastward  of  Covington,  and  throughout  the  entire 
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parish,  in  fact,  the  foxes  are  "driven"  by  the  enterprising  marksmen.  All 
fhese  points  can  be  reached  in  an  hour  or  two  from  New  Orleans. 

Tangipahoa  Parish. — The  Illinois  Central  from  a  point  ten  miles  outside 
the  city  furnishes  excellent  shooting  grounds.  At  Bayou  La  Branche,  Owl 
Bayou,  Pass  Manchac,  and  further  on  in  the  high  lands  of  Tangipahoa  Par- 
ish, at  Hammond,  Amite  City,  Ponchatoula  and  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  line, 
the  quail  have  long  made  the  country  famous.  Formerly  turkeys  were  very 
plentiful  in  Tangipahoa,  but  in  recent  years  the  parish  authorities  have 
checked  the  hunters,  as  the  birds  were  being  rapidly  exterminated. 

The  beautiful  Tangipahoa  River  furnishes  fine  bass  fishing,  in  addition 
to  quail  shooting.  By  traveling  up  the  Illinois  Central  to  Ponchatoula,  and 
driving  out  to  Davis'  Ferry,  visiting  anglers  will  find  the  black  bass  and 
rock  bass  plentiful  enough  to  furnish  amusement  for  a  couple  of  days. 

Along  Lake  Pontchartrain. — Both  the  Queen  and  Crescent  and  East  Lou- 
isiana Roads  cross  Lake  Pontchartrain  on  one  of  the  longest  railroad 
bridges  in  America.  It  is  thirteen  miles  from  shore  to  shore,  and  on  both 
of  these  shores  there  are  good  hunting  grounds,  while  the  lake  itself  fur- 
nishes plenty  of  game  fish.  At  the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  called  South 
Point,  the  bayous  which  come  out  of  the  marshes  have  plenty  of  black  bass 
and  perch,  and  towards  the  close  of  winter  these  fish  are  exceptionally  good 
eating. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  first  signs  of  warm  weather  make  themselves  felt, 
the  fish  come  through  the  passes  from  the  sea  and  are  found  at  South 
Point.  Strange  undercurrents  seem  to  affect  this  point  more  readily  than 
any  other  locality,  and  as  a  result  the  fishing  begins  there  earlier  and  the 
sport  is  good  for  months  longer  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  lake. 

At  the  north  end,  familiarly  termed  North  Shore,  of  the  big  bridge,  are 
situated  two  handsome  private  clubs.  Visiting  anglers  can  find  no  ac- 
commodations here,  and  the  birds,  while  plentiful,  are  shy,  and  require 
the  services  of  a  good  guide  to  locate  them.  Of  all  sporting  points  along 
the  gulf  coast,  Lake  Catherine  sems  the  best  situated  and  best  equipped. 
There  are  hundreds  of  lagoons  which  are  filled  with  wild  fowl,  scores  of 
bayous  teeming  with  bass  and  perch,  and  the  open  sea  water  near  at  hand 
affords,  during  the  warm  months,  all  kinds  of  sea  fishing.  To  the  stranger, 
Lake  Catherine  and  Chef  Menteur,  just  twenty  miles  from  New  Orleans, 
would  be  the  most  desirable  visiting  points.  There  are  two  public  camps 
at  Lake  Catherine.  At  these  camps  a  hunter  can  hire  everything  needed, 
excepting  the  gun. 

Chef  Menteur  is  a  fishing  ground  which  has  long  since  won  a  reputation 
in  the  South.  In  the  summer  months  this  locality  is  frequented  by  scores 
of  anglers,  and  every  variety  of  fish  known  in  Louisiana  is  landed.  Until 
the  winds  change  to  the  southward  and  bring  in  the  salt  water  from  the 
sea,  the  fishermen  find  none  of  the  sea  fish  for  which  the  state  is  noted.  They 
find  bass  in  the  bayous,  however,  and  this  fish,  to  a  Louisiana  angler, 
furnishes  all  the  sport  and  food  desired.  There  are  bayous  near  the  Chef 
where  an  angler  can  be  reasonably  certain  of  good  sport.  In  addition  to 
the  sport,  there  are  accommodations  for  as  many  fishermen  as  care  to  run 
out  of  the  city  for  a  day  in  the  open.  Several  public  camps  are  operated 
by  competent  professional  fishermen,  who  know  every  foot  of  the  country 
and -are  guides.  The  Chef  is,  in  addition,  the  home  of  half  a  dozen  of  the 
largest  fishing  clubs  in  the  state. 

At  this  point  the  marsh  lands  end  and  the  swamp  begins,  to  terminate 
finally  i  nthe  high  lands  of  what  is  called  "Metairie  Ridge."  Along  the 
slopes  of  this  ridge  the  cotton-tail  deer  are  found  in  large  numbers,  while 
rabbits  make  their  warrens  everywhere. 

St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines  Parishes. — To  the  south  of  the  city,  along 
the  line  of  the  Fort  Jackson  and  Grand  Isle  Road,  which  runs  down  as  far 
as  Buras,  and  along  the  line  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Southern  Road,  which 
ends  at  Shell  Beach,  on  Lake  Borgne,  the  game  is  equally  as  plentiful. 
During  the  months  of  February  and  March,  especially  the  marsh  lands, 
some  fifty  miles  down  the  Grand  Isle  Road,  are  most  inviting.  There  can 
be  found  snipe  and  rail,  known  locally  as  marsh  hens.  Near  Shell  Beach  Is 
located  Bayou  San  Malo,  where  green  trout  are  landed.  Closer  to  the  city, 
near  Shell  Beach,   the  sportsman  can  make  a   trip   of  two  days  and  find 
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accommodations  and  guides.  Closer  to  the  city  still,  back  of  the  cane  fields, 
there  are  miles  of  coutnry  where  the  cotton-tail  deer  are  very  plentiful. 
In  Louisiana  deer  seems  the  most  common  of  game. 

To  the  hunter  who  wishes  to  make  a  journey  into  an  ideal  duck  and 
goose  country,  the  Head  of  the  Passes,  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  river, 
offers  the  best  shooting  in  the  South.  On  the  westward  bank  of  the  river, 
some  twenty  miles  below  the  forts,  is  a  pass  known  as  the  Jump,  whicll 
leads  from  the  river  to  the  marshes  bordering  on  the  sea.  On  the  east  bank 
Is  Cubitt's  Gap,  which  also  leads  from  the  river  to  the  sea.  In  the  Jump 
there  are  plenty  of  professionals  who  will  look  after  visitors  for  a  con- 
sideration. Bay  Adam,  with  fine  fishing  all  the  year  round,  is  located  on 
the  Grand  Isle  Road.  Bay  Adam  is  known  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans 
not  only  as  a  fishing  and  hunting  quarter,  but  as  the  pass  which  leads 
to  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Cook  and  the  famous  oyster  beds.  Both  in  the  bay 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  bayou  are  oyster  beds  which  extend  over  miles  of 
territory  and  which  furnish  the  oysters  for  the  local  market.  In  February 
the  tarpon  fishing  begins  here.  Tarpon  in  this  part  of  Louisiana  are  as 
plentiful  as  in  any  section  of  Florida  and  are  much  easer  to  reach.  By 
leaving"  the  city  in  the  morning  the  fishermen  can  reach  the  tarpon  grounds 
in  time  to  make  his  first  cast  the  same  afternoon.  With  good  luck  he  can 
be  back  the  next  day  with  a  silver  fish,  king  of  the  Southern  waters.  In 
none  of  these  places  will  the  visitor,  making  a  day's  outing,  find 
commodations  there  unless  by  special  invitation.  Once  admitted  as  a  guest 
of  either  of  the  clubs,  they  will  find  a  way  open  to  one  of  the  best  duck  and 
snipe  shooting  grounds  near  New  Orleans.  The  clubs,  some  time  ago,  com- 
bined to  purchase  the  marsh  la.nds  and  turn  them  into  preserves.  Only 
members  of  these  two  clubs  are  allowed  to  shoot  upon  these  private  grounds. 
Salt  Bayou,  which  runs  through  the  marshes,  upholds  a  record  as  one  of  the 
best  black  bass  waters  within  miles  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  its  natural 
advantages,  the  North  Shore  has  the  further  feature  of  being  close  to  the 
city.  Anglers  or  hunters  can  leave  New  Orleans  on  one  evening  and  return 
on  the  next. 

Game  Laws — The  laws  of  Louisiana  are  liberal  when  compared  to  other 
States  of  the  Union.  For  non-residents  it  is  necessary  for  every  hunter  to 
secure  a  license  from  the  sheriff  of  the  parish  in  which  he  hunts.  These 
licenses  are  recognized  the  State  over.  They  cost  $25  for  the  season.  So 
equipped  a  non-resident  can  kill  as  many  bucks  as  good  luck  sends  within 
range.  He  can  kill  twenty-five  quail,  seventy-five  duck  and  snipe,  an  un- 
limited number  of  squirrels,  turkey  gobblers  and  twenty-five  geese.  It  is 
unlawful  to  kill  at  any  time  turkey  hens,  woodcock  or  Mexican  wood  ducks. 
These  birds  are  permanently  protected  by  law.  The  Mexican  wood  ducks 
and  prairie  hens  are  protected  for  five  years. 

The  open  season  in  the  State  is  as  follows:  From  Aug.  1  to  March  1, 
doves,  rails,  poule  d'eau,  gallinules,  surf  birds,  sandpipers,  chorools,  tattlers, 
curlews,  plovers  and  grosbec.  From  Sept.  1  to  April  15,  wild  ducks,  swans, 
geese  and  brant. 

From  Sept.  1  to  May  1,  snipe.  From  Nov.  1  to  March  1,  quail.  From 
Dec.  1  to  April  1,  turkey  gobblers. 

Heavy  fines  are  fixed  for  violations  of  this  law.  Does  and  fawns  are 
perpetually  protected.  Hunters  can  only  kill  bucks,  but  there  is  no  restric- 
tion as  to  the  number.    The  deer  season  opens  Sept.  1  and  closes  March  1. 

The  law  on  non-game  birds  is  very  strict,  special  permission  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  being  necessary  for  persons  wishing  to  hunt  non-game 
birds  and  their  nests.  A  fee  is  charged  and  the  scientist  must  be  highly 
recommended.    Fines  for  violations  are  provided. 

The  only  fish  law  on  seasons  in  the  State  is  for  fresh  water  fish.  From 
December  to  Febraury  28  the  anglers  can  catch  only  cats,  gars,  buffalo  and 
German  carp  during  these  three  months.  The  city  ordinance  in  New  Orleans 
prohibits  catching  bass  smaller  than  ten  inches  in  length. 
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Liverpool     and     London  and 

Globe  Building    123 

Louis    Philippe    in    New  Or- 
leans   56 

Louisiana    Avenue   121,127,135 

Louisiana    Avenue  Methodist 

Church    121 

Louisiana    State  Bank  Build- 
ing   25 

Louisiana  State  Lottery,  men- 
tioned   96 

Office  of  Louisiana  State  Lot- 
tery   131 

Louisville  and  Nashvile  Rail- 
road Station   76 

Loyola    College    103 

Lugger  Landing   56 

Lynching,    Mafia    54 

Madame  John's  Legacy    31 

Mafia  Lynching    54 

Magazine  Street   .  .  .  120 

Magazine     Street,     origin  of 

name    123 

Magazine    Market    121 

Magazine  Market,  Upper    ....  127 

Magnolia.  Miss   142 

Maison  Blanche  Building   80 

Mandeville,  La   142 

Maple   Street    129 

Margaret   109,  118 

Margaret    Place    118 

Margaret  Walk    121 

Marigny  Plantation,  site  of...  56 
Markets — • 

Claiborne    105 

French    56 

Magazine    121  ■ 

-Ninth    Street    121 

Poydras    92 

Upper    Magazine    127 

Martinville,   St   142 

Matas,  Dr.  R..  home  of    96  , 

Masonic     Cathedral  (Scottish 

Rite)    95,  125 

Masonic  Cemetery    84 

Masonic    Temple   131 

Masons,    Chinese    103 

McDonogh,  John,  mentioned..  66 
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McDonogii   Public   School  No. 

23  103 
McDonogh  Statue  '  \ 114 

Mechanics'  Institute,  site  of.  .  107 
Medical  Schools — 

Flint    82 

Josephine  Hutchinson  Me- 
morial   82,  8  3 

Tulane    100 

Memorial  Hall    117 

Mercer,  Dr.  W.  N.,  home  of .  .  .  119 

Messenger    Service    6 

Metairie    Cemetery    86 

Metairie  Ridge    84 

Methodist    Church,    First   95,12.5 

Methodist  Church,   Northern..  95 
Methodist  Church,  Rayne  Me- 
morial  96 

Metropolitan  Bank  Building.  .  113 

Mint     56 

Missionary    Sisters    of  Sacred 

Heart,  Convent  of   50 

Metropolitan       Police  Riot, 

scene  of    24 

Milneburg    141 

Monaco,     Princess     of,  birth- 
place of    52 

Monteeolne  Hotel                       .  25 

Morphy,  Paul,  home  of   25 

Morris,  Johnson  A.,  home  of.  .  96 

Mortgage  Office   25 

Mortuary  Chapel    52 

Mount  Carmel  Convent    54 

Museums    7 

Museums — ■ 

Memorial  Hall    117 

Newcomb  Art   

State    43 

Tulane    100 

Napoleon  House    47 

Naval   Reserve   116 

Naval   Station    138 

New    Basin    Canal    and  Shell 

Road    88,  103 

Newcomb.   H.    Sophie,  Memor- 
ial   College   126,129 

Newman       Manual  Training 

School   98 

New     Orleans     above  Canal 

Street   88 

New    Orleans    Female  Orphan 

Asjdum    118 

New   Orleans    National  Bank 

Building    109 

Ninth  Street  Market    121 

North  Peters  Street    138 

Notre   Dame    de   Bon  Secours 

Church    107 

Nuns,   Ursulines,  Convent 

of   35,36,48,68 

O'Brien,  P.  A.,  mentioned  ....  84 

O'Brien,  R.  M.,  home  of    58 

Odd   Fellows'   Hall   113 

Old    Camp    Street    121 

Orphelins  Indigens,  Ecole  des.  66 

Orleans  College,  site  of    54 

Orleans  Hotel,  site  of   47 

Orleans  Street   29 

Orange  Street    121 

Orleans,    Theater,    site    of .  .  .  .  30 

Orpheum    Theater    131 

Opera  House,  French    48 

Our    Lady    of    Good  Counsel 

Church   127 

Palace.    Archbishop's    35,  36 

Palmer  Avenue   98 

Palmer,  B.  M.,  home  of..   98 

Parish  Prison,  site  of  the  old  53 
Parish    Prison    and  Criminal 

Courthouse                              .  104 
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Parks  

Athletic    121,  107 

Audubon    99,  132 

City    64 

Paulding,    Cornelius,  Building 

erected  by    134 

Perrin    Building    92 

Peters,  North,  Street    138 

Picayune,  The    110 

Picayune  Tier    56 

Pickwick  Club   81 

Place        d'Armes  (Jackson 

Square)    45,  46 

Places — • 

Audubon    100 

Coliseum    126 

Elk    82 

Liberty    76 

Margaret    118 

University    107 

Police  Inspector,  his  office...  107 

Police  Station,  Third  Precinct.  42 

Polyclinic    107 

Pontalba,    Baron,    site    of  his 

home    56 

Pontalba  Buildings    46,  47 

Pontalba,  Mme.,  mentioned   ..  46 

Poplar    Street    129 

Population    8 

Poree,  Mme.,  home  of   31 

Port  Chalmette    71 

Port,    The     136 

Postoffice    113 

Potter,     Mrs.     James  Brown, 

birthplace^of    80 

Potter's   Field    85 

"Poulette,    "Tite"    31 

Poydi-as  Asylum   128,  129 

Poydras  Market    92 

Poydras   Street    113 

Precinct,    Third.    Police  Sta- 
tion   42 

Presbyterian  Hospital    125 

Presbytery    42 

Presses,    Cotton,    and  Ware- 
houses   67  . 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals.  Society  for    92 

Professional  Attendance    6 

Progressive  Union    113 

Prvtania    Street  Presbyterian 

Church    120 

Public  Schools — 

Beauregard    82 

Crossman    103 

Frank  T.  Howard  No.  1..  84 

McDonorh  No.  23    103 

Robert  E.  Lee    103 

Thomas  J.  Semmes    68 

Quarter,    French,    beyond  the 

"Vieux  Carre"   59 

Racing    60,  66 

Railroad    Depots   3,51,76,82. 

Railroad,  Pontchartrain    67 

Railroad  Ticket  Offices    3 

Rayne      Memorial  Methodist 

Church    96 

Rampart   Street    .  .  .  ,   50 

Reconstruction    in     New  Or- 
leans,   scenes    of    riots  ..  24,  109,  113 

Restaurants    6 

Recorders'   Courts — 

First    104 

Second    42 

Reserve,  Naval   116 

Residences,  See  "Homes." 

Richardson.    E.,    home    of   96,  98 

Richardson,  Memorial  Medical 

School    82 

Richardson,    Mrs.    I.    S.,  home 

of    120 

Robert  E.  Lee  Public  School  .  103 
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Rosa  Park    100 

Rowing    Clubs    87 

Royal   Street    239 

St.  Alphonsus  Church    123 

St.  Anna's  Asylum   122 

St.  Anna's  Church    59 

St.  Anthony's  Garden    29 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua  Church.  52 

St.    Augustine's    Church    54 

St.  Charles  Avenue    92,  133 

St.  Charles  Theater,  site  of...  136 
St.    Elizabeth's  Orphan 

Asylum   122,  123 

St.  James  Hotel   126 

St.  John,  Bayou    62 

St.  John,  Grand  Route   60 

St.  John  Rowing  Club   88 

St.  Joseph  Church    105 

St.  Louis  Cathedral   38 

St.  Louis  Cathedral  Archives.  40 

St.  Louis  Cemeteries   53,  62,  73 

St.  Martinville,  La   142 

St.  Mary's  Assumption 

Church    123 

St.     Mary's    Dominican  Con- 
vent   103 

St.  Patrick's  Cemetery    85 

St.  Patrick's  Church   116 

St.  Patrick's  Hall,  site  of   113 

St.    Paul's    Church     123 

St.  Peter  Street    50 

St.   Philip   Street    31,  51 

St.    Philippe    Theater,    site   of  31 

St.  Roch's  Avenue    74 

St.   Roch's  Shrine  and  Campo 

Santo    74 

St.  Theresa's  Church    121 

St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum..  119 

Sacred  Heart,  Church  of   58,  84 

Sacred  Heart,  Academy  of  the 

Ladies  of    98 

Sacred  Heart,  Church  of  the..  58,84 
Sacred  Heart,  Missionary  Sis- 
ters  of    50 

Sara,  Bayou    142 

Schols — 

Colored   66,105,130 

Medical    83,  105 

Public     .  .  .   69,84,106 

Seating    Capacity    of  Public 

Buildings    8 

Second  R-ecorder's  Court   43 

Seismic   Observatory    103 

Semmes,  T.  J.,  Public  School..  69 
Shell  Road,  New  Basin  Canal 

and    87 

Shepherd,  House  of  the  Good.  83 

Shops    7,  25,  48 

ShoiDpins-  District    81 

Shubert"  Theater   92 

Sinai,   Temple    125 

Slaughter  House   70 

Smith,  Samuel,  home  of   130 

Soldiers'    Home    (Camp  Nich- 

olls)                          .*.   62 

Soto,  Hotel  de  .  .  ,   92 

Southern  University    98 

Southern  Yacht  Club    87 

Squares — ■ 

Annunciation    139 

Beauregard    (Congo)    ....  54 

Coliseum  (Place)    126 

Jackson    46 

Lafayette    113 

Washington    60 

Spanish  Fort    141 

Spofford  Mansion   130 

Stanley.    H.    M.,    home    of   139 

State    Armory    42 

Station,    Naval    139 

Steamboat  Landing    76,  138 

Steamboat  Lines   5 

Steamship  Lines  ...  —  .......  5 
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Stock  Exchange    123 

Strafford,  Countess,  of,  birth- 
place of    133 

Straight  University                   .  83 

Street    Cars   .  5 

Street  Car  Transfers   .........  5 

Street  Numbers    8 

Stuyvesant  Dock    138 

Sugar  Exchange    138 

Sugar  Refinery,  American  ....  70 

Sugar    Sheds    138 

Synagogues — 

Temple  Sinai    125 

Touro    98 

Tabary's  Theatre,  site  of   50 

Tchoupitoulas  Street    138 

Teche,  Bayou    142 

Telegraph  Offices    6,  85 

Tememe  Derech  Cemetery  ...  85 

Temple  Sinai    125 

Temple,  Masonic    131 

Terminal   Station    51,  52 

Terminals,    Chalmette    138 

Thackeray,  mentioned   103 

Theatre,  St.  Philippe,  site  of..  32 

Theaters    7 

Theaters — 

Camp,  site  of    112 

Crescent    91 

French  Opera  House    49 

Grand    Opera   House,  site 

of    82 

New  American,  site  of....  117 

New  Athenaeum,  site  of.  .  113 

Orpheum    131 

St.  Charles,  site  of    131 

Shubert    92 

Tulane    91 

Winter  Garden    92,  94 

Tier,    Picayune    138 

'"Tite  Poulette"    31 

Touro,  Judah   24,48,80 

Touro   Infirmary    120 

Touro-Shakespeare  Alms- 
house   96,  98 

Touro  Synagogue    125 

Transfer,  Baggage    3 

Transfers.  Street  Car   5 

Trinity  Church    107 

Tulane    Avenue    103 

Tulane,    Paul,    site   of   his  of 

fice    48,  100 

Tulane  University    100 

Union  Bank  Building    25 

Union,  French,  hall  of    54 

Union  Terrace,  site  of   80 

United  Fruit  Co.  Building   131 

Universities — 

Leland    103 

New  Orleans    98 

Southern    127 

Straight    83 

Tulane    100 

Upper  Magazine  Street    129 

Ursuline  Convent   68 

CJrsuline    Nuns   35,36,48,68 

Vendetta  Alley   86 

"Vieux  Carre  de  la  Ville"   23 

Villere    Plantation    71 

Voudoo   Worship    54 

Warehouses,    Cotton    139 

Washington  Artillery    130 

Washington  Cemetery    120 

Washington  Square    66 

Waterworks,    Filtration  Plant 

of   103,105 

West  End    86 

West  End  Rowing  Club   87 

Westwego   .'  138 

White   City   107 

Whitney   Residence    96 
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Winter  Garden    92 

Wright,  Sophie  B..  home  of.  .  .  121 

Yacht  Club,  Southern    87 

You,    Dominic    48,73 
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Young  Men's   Christian  Asso- 
ciation   130 

Young  Men's  Gymnastic  Club.  52 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associa- 
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THE  PICAYUNE'S 
CREOLE  COOK  BOOK 


*  *  *  This  book  is  designed  to  assist  housekeepers  generally  to  set  a 
dainty  and  appetizing  table  at  a  moderate  outlay;  to  give  recipes  clearly 
and  accurately  with  simpUcity  and  exactness,  so  that  the  problem  of  "how 
to  live"  may  become  easier  of  solution,  and  even  the  most  ignorant  and  in- 
experienced cook  may  be  able  to  prepare  a  toothsome  and  nutritious  meal 
with  success.  The  housekeeper  is  not  told  "to  take  some  of  this,  a  little 
of  that,"  and  "a  pinch"  of  some  other  ingredient;  she  is  not  left  to  the  chance 
of  guessing  accidentally  at  the  proper  proportions  of  component  parts  of  any 
dish,  but  the  relative  proportions  of  all  ingredients  are  given  with  accuracy, 
the  proper  length  of  time  required  in  cooking  is  specified  to  a  nicet}^,  and  the 
relative  heat  of  the  fire  required  for  cooking  different  dishes.  In  all  the 
recipes  the  quantities  are  given  for  dishes  for  a  family  of  six.  The  intelligent 
housekeeper  will  thus  be  able  to  form  a  happy  medium  and  increase  or  reduce 
proportionately  according  to  the  size  of  her  family,  the  number  of  invited 
guests,  etc.    *    *  * 

The  Picayune's  Creole  Cook  Book  is  not  designed  for  chefs  of  cuisines;  it 
has  been  prepared  with  special  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  the  household 
and  of  that  immense  class  of  housekeepers  who,  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources and  anxious  to  learn,  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  simplest  details  of  good 
cooking;  for  young  housekeepers  who  are  left  to  "experience"  for  a  teacher, 
and  who  often  learn  only  after  many  disheartening  failures  and  a  great  outlay 
and  waste  of  good  material,  and  for  the  pubhc  generally,  who,  as  a  rule,  have 
yet  to  learn  that  in  a  well-regulated  kitchen  nothing  is  ever  wasted,  but  with 
careful  preparation  even  the  "rough  ends"  of  a  beefsteak  may  be  made  into  a 
wholesome,  tender  and  appetizing  dish;  that  "stale  bread"  may  be  used  in 
the  most  delicious  "desserts"  and  "farcies,"  and  "left-over"  food  from  the 
day  before  need  not  be  thrown  in  the  trash  box,  but  may  be  made  into  an 
endless  variety  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  dishes. 

*  *  *  The  question  of  "a  good  cook"  is  a  very  vexing  problem,  and 
the  best  solution  of  which  is  for  the  ladies  of  the  present  day  to  do  as  their 
grandmothers  did,  acquaint  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  art  of  cooking 
in  all  its  important  details,  and  learn  how  to  apply  them.  To  assist  them  in 
this,  to  preserve  to  future  generations  the  many  excellent  and  matchless 
recipes  of  our  New  Orleans  cuisine,  to  gather  these  up  from  the  lips  of  the  old 
Creole  negro  cooks  and  the  grand  old  housekeepers  who  still  survive,  ere  they 
too,  pass  away,  and  Creole  cookery,  with  all  its  delightful  combinations  and 
possibilities,  will  have  become  a  lost  art,  is,  in  a  measure,  the  object  of  this 
book.    *    *  * 
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